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TALENT REWARDED: 


N 1921 Father James E. Coyle of 

Birmingham, Alabama, was shot 
dead in cold blood by a Protestant 
parson whose daughter the priest 
had married to a Catholic Porto 
Rican. The next morning at the 
breakfast table in New York some of 


us were discussing the possibility of 
the murderer’s being brought to jus- 


tice. We had our suspicions. One 
of our number, himself a native of 
the deep South, spoke definitively: 
“There will be no conviction and no 
punishment.” “But wait,” said I, 
“until we get the details.” “De- 
tails don’t matter,” was the answer, 
“shoot a priest or shoot a ‘nigger,’ 
it’s all the same in Alabama.” 

And so it turned out. There was 
a trial—of a sort, for the sake of 
appearances—but it was soon over, 
and the reverend killer was present- 
ly back again at the old stand, doing 
brisker business than before, as a 
“marrying parson” with the City 
Hall as his Gretna Green. 

Certain clever lawyers’ tricks are 
said to have been utilized at the trial 
to insinuate into the minds of the 
jury that the Porto Rican had at 
least a modicum of Negro blood in 
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his veins. The minister’s daughter 
was excused from testifying, doubt- 
less because of the Southern code of 
chivalry, which forbids the public 
humiliation of a woman. Other 
rather mysterious 
features marked the 
trial, but its purpose 
was achieved: the 
defendant was dis- 
charged after a show of “justice.” 

The lawyer who conducted the 
parson’s case so adroitly was Hugo 
Black, late United States Senator, 
now Mr. Justice Black of the Su- 
preme Court. Doubtless many of 
his fellow citizens rejoice that such 
unusual forensic talent has been 
recognized and its possessor duly 
rewarded. It is no small exploit to 
have saved from the gallows—even 
in Alabama—a killer whose act no 
man could question. There may 
still be in these days some lawyers 
of the Abraham Lincoln type who 
would not undertake the defense in 
such a case. But Mr. Black’s ad- 
mirers will argue that if Old Abe 
refused to plead for an undoubted 
criminal it must have been because 
he knew he couldn’t win. Mr. Black; 
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on the other hand, a man of superior 
genius, demonstrated that he could 
take even a “hopeless” case and gain 
an acquittal—in Alabama. And 
who will deny-that one endowed 
with legal genius amounting to 
magic, who riot only snatched his 
client from the jaws of death but 
saved him from even a few 
week’s sojourn in jail, is fitly re- 
warded by the presidential ap- 
pointment to what James Bryce has 
called the “most august tribunal on 
earth.” 


I WOULD not wish to convey the 
impression that Mr. Black’s 
fame rests merely on one exploit, 
no matter how brilliant. Nor must 
we imagine that after his triumph in 
the Coyle case, he remained aloof 
from his fellow citizens because of 
a sense of self-sufficiency, or pride, 
or indifference to the common wel- 
fare. Together with other defenders 
of the sanctity of the home and of 
the traditional Prot- 
estant mores, he saw 
that Father Coyle 
and his Porto Rican 
co-religionist were not the only 
menace to Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
He knew that the purity of manners 
and morals which he and his fellow 
Alabamans cherished as a precious 
inheritance from their English for- 
bears had been destroyed in the 
northern states and was threatened 
in the South by an ever-mounting 
tide of alien invaders. Things had 
come to a pretty pass when a Ro- 
mish priest could have the effront- 
ery to join a foreigner in wedlock 
with the daughter of a “native- 
white-Protestant” reverend clergy- 
man. Even more preposterous was 
the fact that ome who was a 
“dago,” if not a “nigger” should so 
far forget his place as to aspire to 
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the hand of a white girl. But after 
all, this was only one indication of 
a vast and increasing danger. It 
behooved every red-blooded Ameri- 
can to take arms and join a crusade 
to rid the continent of Romanism, 
Judaism and Negroism. So the re- 
doubtable lawyer Black, who had 
shown his mettle in defending the 
dominie, allied him- 


self with a band of The Klan 
vigilantes who rode Meets the 
under a banner with Menace 


the strange device, 

“K. K. K.” The exploits of those 
valiant defenders of faith and 
morals will not soon be forgotten. 
Their activities seem for the mo- 
ment to be quiescent and their re- 
nown obscured, but when the 
trumpet call of the Klan is heard 
again, thousands upon thousands of 
those intrepid champions of pure 
womanhood and of true American- 
ism will leap from the ground like 
seventeen-year locusts — no, cancel 
the inept simile—like the men of 
Roderick Dhu—come to think of it, 
those Scots weren’t Anglo-Saxons, 
so—well, they will spring to arms 
like Cromwell’s Covenanters. Once 
again will they don the white robe 
of innocence, conceal their fea- 
tures with the hood of humility, and 
sweep across this broad land of 
ours, driving into the sea all alien 
vermin and reéstablishing white 
Protestant supremacy in America, 
or at least in the Southland, the ulti- 
mate sanctuary of political and re- 
ligious liberty. 

Such, indeed, is the noble pur- 
pose of the Klan. We have Mr. 
Black’s word for it. Speaking to a 
hundred million people over the 
largest radio hook-up ever arranged, 
he declared with eloquence born of 
profound sincerity: 

“The Constitution is the supreme 
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law ‘of our country. The Bill of 
Rights is the heart of the Constitu- 
tion. The constitutional safeguard 
to complete liberty of religious be- 
lief is a declaration of the greatest 
importance to the future of America 
as a nation of free people. Any 
movement or action by any group 
that threatens to bring about a re- 
sult inconsistent with this unre- 
stricted individual right is a menace 
to freedom.” 

These things being so, Mr. Black 
joined the Ku-Klux Klan. 

He continues: ‘‘Any program, 
even if directed by good intention. 
which tends to breed or revive re- 
ligious discord or antagonism can 
and may spread with such rapidity 
as to imperil this vital constitutional 
protection of one of the most sacred 
of human rights.” 

Seeing that danger clearly Mr. 
Black joined the Ku-Klux Klan. 

Nothing is more deplorable in 
American public life than the habit 
of misinterpreting the actions and 

suspecting evil in 


The Noble the motives of our 
Purpose of great statesmen. Yet 
the Klan it seems that some 


Americans were un- 
gracious enough to spread rumors 
and even to plan a campaign of 
defamation against Mr. Black. With 
noble dignity he rebukes them: 

“During my recent absence on a 
short vacation abroad, a planned 
and concerted campaign was begun 
which fans the flames of prejudice 
and is calculated to create racial and 
religious hatred. If continued, the 
inevitable result will be the projec- 
tion of religious beliefs into a posi- 
tion of prime importance in political 
campaigns and to reinfect our social 
and business life with the poison of 
religious bigotry.” 

But words are no adequate weap- 
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on against such an evil. What is 
needed is an organization sworn to 
the destruction of bigotry. So Mr. 
Black joined the Ku-Klux Klan. 

Furthermore, the enunciation, 
however eloquent, of general prin- 
ciples is not sufficient. From the 
abstract we must proceed to the con- 
crete, from generalities to specific 
facts. So Mr. Black comes down to 
cases: “I number among my friends 
many members of the colored race. 
I have watched the progress of its 
members with sympathy and ad- 
miration. Certainly they are en- 
titled to the full measure of protec- 
tion accorded to the citizenship of 
our country by our Constitution and 
our laws. Some of my best and most 
intimate friends are Catholics and 
Jews.” 

How touching are these words. 
But they must not remain mere 
words. To make sure that his dear 
friends of the colored race and of 
the Catholic and Jewish faiths 
would be safeguarded, Mr. Black 
joined the Ku-Klux Klan. 


ee some readers will up- 
braid me for treating the Black 
episode thus lightly. They will say, 
“It is no joking matter. The Klan is 
not a funny organization.” Of 
course. I understand. A month ago 
when the appoint- 

ment was made, I Laugh? 

was as angry about Or Weep? 

it as any man. Butif Or Be Angry? 
the reader cares to 

know, my predominant feeling as I 
listened to that incredible speech on 
the radio was not anger but humilia- 
tion. The poor man was attempting 
a desperately impossible job; his 
logic was badly scrambled, the mor- 
alizing tone of the talk was sicken- 
ing; the sequence of a pious sermon 
on tolerance immediately followed ° 
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by the admission of membership in 
the Klan—all this made me curious- 
ly uneasy as if I were witness to 
some one’s being shamed before a 
vast crowd of people. Since there 
was no sign of his being ashamed for 
himself, I was ashamed for him; 
ashamed too for the Supreme Court, 
ashamed for the President of the 
United States who had only too apt- 
ly illustrated Talleyrand’s bitter bon 
mot, “A crime? It was worse than 
a crime: it was a blunder.” 


HAT was a month ago. But now 
after this lapse of time, I must 
confess that the fun of it, or at least 
the absurdity of it, intrudes itself 
into my mind, do what I will to drive 
it out. The appointment of a mem- 
ber of the Ku-Klux Klan to the 
austere, sacrosanct, impeccable Su- 
preme Court, the court inaccessible 
—theoretically—to all but the ablest 
and noblest of the legal profession, 
is indeed tragic, but at the same 
time it is absurd. Voltaire derided 
Shakespeare for jumbling comedy 
and tragedy in the one same play or 
even in the one same scene. But 
Shakespeare was right: the tragic 
and the comic are as closely allied as 
the sublime and the ridiculous. So, 
though a month ago 
I felt at least the 
motus primo-primi 
of wrath over the 
Black appointment, now I shouldn’t 
be surprised or seandalized if some 
one, say George Kaufman, would 
turn the whole solemn business into 
an uproarious farce. Heaven forbid 
that I should put bad thoughts into 
any dramatist’s head (they seem to 
have bad thoughts enough of their 
own) but if Mr. Kaufman can find a 
collaborator to take the place of the 
late lamented George Gershwin, the 
Black affair can be made into a 
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much better musical comedy than 
Of Thee I Sing. 

For example—Scene I.: Mr. Black 
with a nightgown over his business 
suit, blindfolded and hooded, going 
through the hocus-pocus ritual of 
initiation into the Klan. We are not 
permitted to know just what that 
ritual is, but I will wager that Mr. 
Kaufman could write a funnier one 
than the one they have. 

Next Scene: Mr. Black, now a full- 
fledged Klansman, perhaps a 
Kleagle or even a Grand Dragon, in 
the Klavern stirring a caldron of 
boiling blood (bull’s blood will do) 
mumbling a wild, weird incantation 
about the harlot that sits on the 
Seven Hills, and the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion, and then a dash of 
Haitian voodooism; thus paying his 
respects to all three members of the 
hellish trinity, Catholics, Jews and 
Negroes. 

Next: Mr. Black riding across the 
countryside at midnight, not alone, 
mind you, heavens No! not alone 
but with some fifty or a hundred 
other brave men in disguise—to at- 
tack a solitary farmer, burn down 
his barn and tar-and-feather him. 

The scene changes; Kleagle Black 
is transferred from the Klavern in 
Klalabama to the national Klapital. 
He doffs the sheet and the hood; he 
dons the senatorial 


toga. Here could be Modest 
inserted some funny Suggestion 
scenes of the Sena- __ for a Satire 


tor snooping in on 

the private telephone wires of the 
Economic Royalists. My own 
imagination is not sufficiently ex- 
uberant to do justice to this mate- 


1 To forestall suspicion of the plagiarism of 
an idea, I beg to explain that this suggestion 
for a satire was written before I knew of 
the existence of the Cohan-Kaufman play I'd 
Rather Be Right. This part of THe CaTHotic 
Woatp is printed from two to three weeks be- 
fore the day of publication. 
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rial, but Mr. Kaufman could work 
it up to a high pitch of merriment. 
For example, suppose Mr. Black, 
looking for evidence against an anti- 
New Deal capitalist should cut in by 
accident on the telephone of a pro- 
New Deal capitalist! Or perhaps 
Hitler or Stalin could be introduced 
as sending over the chief of the 
Gestapo or of the Ogpu to tell Mr. 
Black: “You’re a piker! Let me 
show you how to do some real ex- 
pert snooping. Besides, when you 
catch a victim, you don’t know what 
todo with him. We know.” A good 
lyric could be inserted here: “In 
Berlin and Moscow, we know, we 
know!” with appropriate gestures to 
indicate the ax or the firing squad. 

Mr. Black is nominated to the Su- 
preme Court Bench: in haste and 
secrecy he swears himself into office 
and scurries off to Europe. A neat 
little skit could be built around the 
fact that his expenses on the ship 
and at the Ritz in London are paid 
by the salary which commences to 
accrue two months before he takes 
his seat. That really is very funny. 
The taxpayers always shriek with 
delight at something like that. 

Zounds! the villain enters: a 
nasty newspaper fellow with “the 
papers.” The nation buzzes. Mr. 
Justice Black locks himself in his 
room, speaks through the keyhole 
to the reporters: “Leave me alone! 
Goaway! I won’t talk; wait for my 
radio speech.” The reporters climb 
on chairs and tables, peer through 
the transom and sing, “I see you, 
oh, I see you.” 

Mr. Black cancels passage on a 
luxurious liner and books on a 
cattle ship. Sneaking into the 
country by the side door, he is 
caught by the mischievous boys of 
the press. They make life merry for 
the audience if not for him. 
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Mr. Black is at the microphone; 
he sings a song: 

I hate religious prejudice, and so 
I joined the Klan. 

I love my friends the Catholics, and 
so I joined the Klan. 

Izzy and Ikey are pals of mine, and 
so I joined the Klan. 

Here could be inserted a Mammy 
song or a Negro spiritual in black 
face (1. c., Mr. Compositor, please) 
to show how the Klansman loves the 
colored folk. 

Next: Mr. Black on the bench; the 
curtain falls to denote the lapse of 
a few years; it rises—there are nine 
Blacks on the bench! The ghosts of 
Roger Taney and John Marshall ap- 
pear, their faces crimson against the 
dead white of their astral bodies. 


» er yes, Mr. Kaufman, I insist 
there are possibilities. But, 
after all, please don’t do it; you 
worked havoc enough with those 
nine old men in black robes dancing 
and prancing in Of Thee I Sing and 
chanting that terrible ribald song. 
Still, s’*help me, I do think that the 
episodes in the life of Mr. Black if 
done into musical comedy would 
make people forget even the gor- 
geous ineffable Throttlebottom. 


BVIOUSLY, I couldn’t write a 
play, but I beg to make one final 
amateurish suggestion for the an- 
ticipated chef d’cuvre. In The 
Plough and the Stars, if I remember 
rightly, running along with the 
action of the play is a bombastic 
grandiloquent speech, fragments of 
which are heard now and again as a 
door opens. I wish the device could 
be used in the play about Mr. Justice 
Black. If so I have the text of the 
speech. It is a real speech that was 
actually delivered by The Imperial 
Wizard, Hiram Evans at the Klo- 
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rero (never mind what the word 
means; I guess Klan plus Rodeo, 
but do your own guessing) at Bir- 
mingham, September 2, 1926, when 
Mr. Black received his “gold pass- 
port” of life mem- 
bership in the Klan. 
Let us not bother 
about the little dis- 
crepancy between Mr. Black’s state- 
ment that he resigned from the 
Klan in 1925 and his acceptance of 
a gold ticket for life membership in 
1926. What is a minor discrepancy 
compared with a dozen good, big 
thumping lies which you may find if 
you study the record. 

But let’s get on—the speech. I 
present some of its choicest phrases, 
quoted verbatim: “The fact that 
we are native-born, white, gentile 
Protestants entitles us to supremacy 
and to lead. . .. The Cavalier of Vir- 
ginia and the Puritan that landed on 
Plymouth Rock builded a Protestant 
civilization that is the envy of the 
world. . . . Do you know how they 
vote the Roman Catholic in New 
York? They vote him exactly like 
you number horses out here. Do 
you know what they could do? Why, 
they could brand them and cut their 
ears like we cut the ears of cattle and 
hogs in Texas. If they wanted to, 
they could mark them so they could 
look on the ear and see whether or 
not he was a Catholic. They could 
do it in New York without a word. 
They could do it in Chicago without 
a word.... 

“The Catholic hasn’t any chance 
to control Alabama. And the Negro 
hasn’t any chance to control Ala- 
bama. 

“Down here we don’t hate the 
Negroes as Negroes. But up North 
they hate all Negroes. They hate 
them, yes, sir. Sometimes they know 
an individual Negro and they say he 
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is a pretty good Negro and one man 
will like him but that man will hate 
every other Negro in the world. 

“We haven’t got a bit of that 
down here, for we control the situa- 
tion. You must continue the propa- 
gation and the circulation of that 
great fundamental of Klankraft— 
white supremacy.” 


ND now for the real joke. Hugo 
Lafayette Black, friend of Cath- 
olics, Negroes and Jews, sat and 
listened withovt protest to that 
sample of Klan eloquence, and now 
he is Mr. Justice Black of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
You say that is no joke? You are 
right; I apologize. It is no joke. It 
is a first-class calamity. 


tin 
—_— 





OW that we are on the subject of 
jokes that are no jokes, comedy 

that is tragedy, it seems opportune 
to introduce a bit of fun from Japan, 
or to speak more exactly, from the 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
of Japan, who now strangely finds 
himself settled in Shanghai. Gen- 
eral Matsui explains to David Fraser 
of the London Times and Hallett 
Abend of The New York Times: “I 
have devoted the last 
thirty years of my The Dear, 
life to the cause of Kind Jap- 
coéperation between anese General 
Japan and China. 
Even now my heart is full of zeal to 
realize the salvation of the 400,000,- 
000 people of China rather than 
chastise her. . . . My firm belief is 
that now is the time when the na- 
tional spirit inherent in the people of 
Japan should, in accordance with 
the basic principles of time-honored 
ethics, assert itself in the self-sacri- 
ficing efforts which are typical of the 
Japanese.” 
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There, dear reader, we have a 
sample of the Oriental brand of 
humor. General Matsui is “straf- 
ing” the curiously uncomprehend- 
ing Chinese because he loves them. 
He has devoted thirty years of his 
life to the amelioration of their sad 
condition. Here in America we 
have been told that the Chinese 
people were working might and 
main to promote their own social 
and economic welfare. I have seen 
facts and figures and pictures on the 
newsreels of the progress of China 
and during a short visit to China 
I heard from the lips of residents 
who have every means of knowing, 
that China was “coming along fast.” 
Our informants (now I see they 
must be of the wicked breed of 
“propagandists”) have spread the 
rumor that China was coming all too 
fast to suit Japan. But now we have 
it from the lips of the Commander- 
in-Chief himself that the real truth 
in the matter is that Japan has sent 
a million men or more into China 
to expedite Chinese progress. 

True, the methods employed are 
a puzzle to the Occidental mind: 
battleships in all the rivers, bom- 
bardments, conflagrations, great 
flocks of bombing planes in the sky 
dropping death on unprotected 
populations, general slaughter of 
non-combatants, destruction of hos- 
pitals (the report comes as I write 
that the Central Hospital at Nanking 
has been closed because of air 
raids). Yes, these seem queer means 
of communicating the blessings of a 
superior civilization from one peo- 
ple to another. 

Still, we cannot say that the meth- 
ods are altogether new. As far back 
as 1169 King Henry II. of England, 
whose heart had been touched by re- 
ports of the sad condition of the 
neighboring Irish, went over in a 
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spirit of self-sacrifice (General Mat- 
sui mistakes when he calls self- 
sacrifice a “basic principle of time- 
honored Oriental ethics.” We have 
seen many beautiful examples of it 
in the Occident). Henry, I say, 
went over to promote the welfare of 
Ireland. The imple- 
ments for dissemi- 
nating culture were 
not so perfect in the 
twelfth century as 
those which General Matsui has at 
his disposal nowadays, but Henry 
and his nobles did the best they 
could with battle-axes, spears, 
swords and such like crude instru- 
ments. 

And did not the Duce, heir to all 
the glory of Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion send over some hundreds of 
thousands of exponents of culture 
with the generous purpose of shar- 
ing with the Ethiopians the highest 
type of culture ever developed in the 
Western world? 

It must be confessed that Gen- 
eral Matsui is doing a very thor- 
ough job. It seems to be his plan 
to obliterate every last vestige of 
Chinese civilization as a preliminary 
to the introduction of Japanese cul- 
ture. He leaves no stone unturned; 
in fact, he leaves no 
stone upon a stone, 
and for that matter, 
no straw thatch up- 
on a cottage. If the 
Genevan busybodies will only stop 
annoying him, it may well be that 
by next February there will be not 
so much as a relic of the China we 
saw as we passed through last Feb- 
ruary. 

I wonder if Mussolini or Matsui 
(they approve of each other and use 
the same means of disseminating 
culture) ever really read the history 
of England. They are always point- 
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ing to England in justification of 
their own imperial ambitions, but 
have they considered that England, 
after trying for seven centuries to 
civilize Ireland, gave it up as a bad 
job? 

Alice Stopford Green in her little 
classic, The Irish Nationality, says: 
“The conquest of the Irish nation 
was not so simple as it had seemed to 
the Anglo-Norman speculators. The 
proposal to take the land out of the 
hands of an Irish people and give it 
to a foreign king could only have 
been carried out by the slaughter of 
the entire population.” Perhaps the 
trouble is that England didn’t have 
the nerve to go on with the job; she 
balked at “slaughtering the whole 
population.” There will be no such 
criminal leniency in Ethiopia or in 
China. The Duce and the Matsui 


(now engaged in the pleasant 
pastime “Hands across the sea”) 


will not be found lacking in deter- 
mination. Now that they have com- 
menced to illustrate the maxim, 
bonum est diffusivum sui, they will 
civilize Ethiopia and China if they 
have to kill every Ethiopian and 
every Chinaman to do it. 


NCE again I confess that I do not 
really consider this to be funny. 

But looking at massacre in alliance 
with hypocrisy, a man must conceal 
his true feelings behind a mask of 
irony. If I were to attempt to speak 
my true mind in these matters, I 
know I should be accused of hys- 
teria, if not of frenzy. But be sure 
of this, my dear good Christian read- 
er, you and I are not mad. It is the 
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military world that has gone clean 
off its head. Even so, if the generals 
would only come out and say like 
honest soldiers: “Sure, we are bar- 
barians! We make no attempt to 
justify our actions by any code of 
ethics Oriental or Occidental. To 
h with ethics. When we set our 
mind on an objective we go straight 
to it. We covet a country and we 
take it. If the natives of that coun- 
try attempt to halt our onward 
march, we obliterate them. That’s 
the only logic we know and the only 
ethics.” 

And there, I submit, is the begin- 
ning and the end of all argument 
about the right of Japan to be in 
China, or the right of Italy to be 
in Ethiopia, or of the right of Eng- 
land to have been seven centuries in 
Ireland. 


F only the Japanese general would 
have the decency to omit the nau- 
seating hypocrisy! I wonder if he 
thinks he fools anyone in the West- 
ern world with his gabble about the 
“basic principles of time-honored 
Oriental ethics.” Of course not. 
The explanation is that the Japanese 
are great imitators. He has heard 
certain apologists for Western im- 
perialism justifying mass murder 
by invoking “the basic principles of 
time-honored Christian ethics.” So 
he prattles of “Oriental ethics.” 
The ethics he follows is that of 
Tamerlane and Genghis Khan. That 
ethics is “traditional” no doubt, 
but it is no longer merely “Orien- 
tal.” It is also Occidental and Uni- 
versal. 








IN MEMORY 


By EpitH TatuM 


HE sun sheds golden blessings on his grave 
In Arlington. The price he paid? He gave 

His life. But not an ordinary life can buy 
So dear a greening spot as this. To lie 
Here with all this glorious company 
He had been proven a man of loyalty, 
His spirit like a tempered blade of Damascene. 
Clear-eyed and courageous he must have been 
To know the right and follow it straight through. 


Gentle, yet strong, his heart was always true— 
These are the gifts, I think, that it would take. 


And such a man was sacrificed to slake 

The ravening, deep thirst of ancient greeds, 
Slain ruthléssly in spite of all our creeds. 
We need him now, serving, out in the sun— 
Not dead, and in a grave in Arlington! 





HOW NOT TO FIGHT COMMUNISM 
By S. J. Rueve, S.J. 


_—— the prime requisites for 
effective opposition is a thor- 
ough appreciation of one’s own diffi- 
culties and the strength of the 
enemy. And this is no less true in 
philosophy, sociology, economics, 
than it is in military strategy. It 
may be a thrilling experience for 
the general and his staff to assemble 
far behind the lines, read their 


manuals of strategy to refresh the 
knowledge they have gathered in 
military academy, put the opposing 
army imaginatively in a vulnerable 
position, rout it on paper, and con- 
gratulate one another on the glori- 


ous victory. So, too, it may be thrill- 
ing for us to consult Cathrein, 
Cronin, or almost any other of our 
textbooks, renew the memory of the 
neat theses we learned years ago, 
make Communists say (in our own 
imaginations) what they ought to 
say, and clip them off with a well- 
aimed syllogistic blast. 

But the actual situation is not even 
remotely as simple as that, and as 
far as Communism is concerned we 
might just as well consign our text- 
books to a bonfire. For the com- 
munism they speak of (which is so 
easy to dispose of) is not at all the 
Communism that is threatening the 
civilization of the world at present. 
When, O when! shall we stop saying 
and hearing that “Socialism advo- 
cates state ownership of the means 
of production and distribution of 
wealth, Communism advocates state 
ownership of absolutely all goods”? 
or that “Communism and Socialism 
advocate equal wages for all — 


skilled and unskilled, industrious 
and slothful; but under such a sys- 
tem man will lack the proper incen- 
tive to work. Therefore... ”? 
When shall we cease wasting time 
on the learned reductio ad absur- 
dum, that since Communism denies 
absolutely all private ownership, 
even of goods of consumption, it 
must necessarily deny individuals 
the right to eat food and wear 
clothes; since consumption is par 
excellence an act of ownership? 
And what purpose is served by hold- 
ing profound disquisitions showing 
the difficulty or impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing adequately between 
goods of production and of con- 
sumption? But confusion of 
thought is not monopolized by any 
narrow group: we still hear Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, educated 
and uneducated—laborers, mechan- 
ics, physicians, lawyers, business 
men—asking why Communism is 
objectionable if it is divorced from 
atheism, implying in their question 
that on this condition it would be 
unobjectionable. They have not yet 
come to realize that the fight is not 
about communism (whatever that 
is), but about Communism, namely, 
the political-economic-social-reli- 
gious system of life at present partly 
established in Russia and being 
propagandized throughout the 
world. Call it Communism if you 
will (Lenin calls it Socialism, in the 
present preliminary stage), but it is 
a definite concrete working out of 
the Marxian and Leninian ideology, 
with everything thereby implied and 
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with all its bearings on the diverse 
functions of individual and social 
life. 

The purpose of this article is not 
to point out the evils of Communism, 
but to indicate some of the difficul- 
ties of our anti-Communistic posi- 
tion. These difficulties come from 
two sources, namely, the actual con- 
crete circumstances in which we are 
situated, and also the reliance of 
some anti-Communists upon argu- 
ments that never had any life or at 
least by this time are eligible for 
interment. Being in a difficult po- 
sition does not, of course, prove that 
one is wrong nor even that one is 
destined for defeat, but it does call 
for intelligence and alertness. Not 
every soldier marooned in a shell- 
hole in no-man’s-land is destined 
for extermination; but prudence 
will prompt him not to meander out 
with an harquebus to try to dis- 


lodge the enemy’s artillery. 

One of our formidable difficulties 
—one from which we have hitherto 
been unable to free ourselves—is 
that we are burdened with a dead 
weight which is thrust upon us 


against our will. We are charged 
with the defense not only of Capital- 
ism as such (the private ownership 
of capital), but also with the defense 
of an institution which is diametri- 
cally opposed to our doctrine, name- 
ly, Capitalism as it is actually car- 
ried on in the world, and especially 
in the United States. This unenvi- 
able position is thrust upon us by 
two opposing factions using words 
instead of ideas: (a) the Commu- 
nists, who divide the world into 
Communists and reactionary Capi- 
talists; (b) the Capitalists, who be- 
lieve that since we are opposed to 
Communism we must be in favor of 
the actual present-day Capitalism. 
This situation can be met only by a 
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thorough understanding, and then a 
patient exposition, of the philosophy 
of property, which includes the fun- 
damental principle that private 
ownership, far from being destined 
to exclude common use, is justified 
only on the plea that it makes possi- 
ble the wide distribution of temporal 
goods. 

Another difficulty for us is found 
in the fact that the economic argu- 
ments against Communism cannot 
be well substantiated—at least for 
the present; and the metaphysical 
arguments are unconvincing, be- 
cause unintelligible, to the mass of 
people. 

The economic arguments cannol 
be substantiated: Thousands of 
tourists visit the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics every year and 
come home with glowing accounts 
of the economic progress being 
made, which they broadcast by 
radio, book, magazine, lecture, and 
capitalist daily press. An occa- 
sional discordant squeak is heard, 
but careful scrutiny will disclose 
that the unfavorable critic is com- 
paring present Russian economic 
conditions with present conditions 
in America—and not with Russian 
conditions of the Czarist times. And 
that precisely is the question: Has 
Communism improved the condi- 
tion of the workers? not, has it 
brought their condition to a better 
status than that in America? No 
reasonable critic would demand 
such a miracle in nineteen years, the 
first several of which were spent in 
a most destructive civil war. Of 
course some Communists claim that 
Russian workers are better situated 
than the American worker, but such 
propaganda is only for the ignorant; 
for their intelligent prospective con- 
verts they insist on the progress al- 
ready made, and ask why it is not 
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reasonable to expect the progress (in 
view of what has already been ac- 
complished) to continue till it does 
surpass America. And confusing 
the whole issue is the impossibility 
of describing economic conditions 
faithfully, a difficulty that will im- 
press itself if one tries to describe 
the economic status of the United 
States even despite our own relative 
homogeneity. 

The metaphysical argumenis are 
unconvincing: Though it is a valid 
argument against Communism to 
maintain and prove that it is con- 
trary to human nature, the appreci- 
ation of this most fundamental 
argument presupposes a broad foun- 
dation of general ethics, which in 
turn presupposes a course of studies. 
But to present this argument to a 
hungry or dole-relieved crowd! It 
has been well said that “an empty 
stomach has no ears.” And even if 
Communism is contrary to human 
nature, it may well be asked in re- 
tort whether the present condition 
of millions of workers and unem- 
ployed is according to human na- 
ture or contrary to it. 

Shall we urge that Communism is 
atheistic? Communists (at least in 
this country) deny the atheism of 
their system. Their denial, of 
course, is thoroughly unconvincing 
to anybody who knows even the ele- 
ments, but such knowledge is not 
universal. In fact, just a few months 
ago I heard an ardent Negro apostle 
address a Communist meeting on the 
aspirations of his race. He stressed 
the fact that they are a deeply re- 
ligious people! that they are work- 
ing for a Communist régime in 
which they can develop according to 
the genius of their race, that they 
have, under the capitalistic system, 
suffered economic, social, and moral 
disintegration. This speaker was 
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not merely an occasional interloper, 
but appears frequently on the pro- 
grams of such meetings. 

Still, putting aside the question of 
the atheism of Communism, are we 
going to argue that American Capi- 
talism is theistic? We should like 
to make it such, of course. But the 
Capitalists feel that we are abstract 
theorists on this point; whatever 
they may do or think on Sundays, 
their business god is the law of sup- 
ply and demand of labor; they are 
willing to profit by our denunciation 
of Communism, but they neither 
subscribe to our reasons for the de- 
nunciation, nor do they accept the 
conclusions at which we arrive. And 
the Communists retort to us by ask- 
ing what the Church is doing effec- 
tively (as distinguished from “pub- 
lishing Encyclicals”) to secure living 
wages for the workers. We answer 
(among other things) that the 
Church is not a political power with 
an army and police force; that it 
must win over employers by per- 
suasion and not by force. And they 
reply that since the Church has not 
succeeded in spite of its great num- 
bers and its age-old established po- 
sition, it evidently never will suc- 
ceed; that the Communists them- 
selves will take over the job and do 
effectively what we are trying vainly 
to accomplish; that Russia is an ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished. 
(I may remark in passing, that this 
is not mere ratiocination but a par- 
tial report of a tilt I had with a Com- 
munist girl at a public meeting.) 

But the argument based on Com- 
munism’s atheism has some more 
weaknesses. To the great masses, 
educated without religion, the argu- 
ment is futile. According to the 
1930 Census, about sixty per cent of 
our population has no Church affili- 
ation; great numbers of Church 
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members do not let religion influ- 
ence their thought or action; many 
who are even considered devout 
conceive religion as a means to eco- 
nomic welfare. The chairman at a 
Communist meeting, claiming to be 
a Lutheran, told me that he is not 
opposed to religion, for he considers 
religion “to be getting along in life 
tolerably well.” And we have all 
met the distressing spectacle of regu- 
lar-Mass Catholics who have devised 
a sort of religio-economic calculus, 
who expect to find a nickel if they 
come to Mass on time, and to lose a 
nickel if they come late. They have 
a certain piety, it is true, and yet 
they are fundamentally petty ma- 
terialists; if they get sick or if their 
bank folds up, they feel that God is 
not quite so good as He might be; 
they feel that a practicing Catholic 
and all the relatives with whom he 
is on good terms are somehow en- 
titled to immortality here on earth. 
Most of these would shrink in horror 
at the prospect of becoming athe- 
ists, it is true; but on the other hand 
they feel that what really counts 
here on earth is economic well-be- 
ing (which means, in the concrete, 
a living wage), and they hope that if 
this is brought about by some kind 
of absolutist state they will some- 
how be able to stave off atheism. 
Into this fertile field comes the 
Communist and argues convincingly 
—for his argument is both alluring 
and true—that there must be some- 
thing wrong with our present sys- 
tem if it does not serve to distribute 
to the masses an equitable share of 
the abundance that surrounds us. 
Shall we say that maldistribution is 
not per se but only per accidens, as 
some of our textbooks put it with 
grim humor? Or what other logi- 
cal devices shall we use to ward off 
destruction from the greedy em- 
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ployers who—blinded by their sel- 
fishness—cannot realize what is go- 
ing on, and are still hoping they can 
escape the necessity of paying a liv- 
ing wage? They say it is impossible, 
industry cannot survive it, the neces- 
sary surplus would be consumed and 
business could not withstand a 
period of strain without a reserve 
of earnings. Honest or dishonest, 
this contention is in accord with the 
Communist’s thesis and is welcomed 
by him; for he maintains that the 
capitalistic system is essentially un- 
workable, unless it relies on the ex- 
ploitation of the proletariat. And if 
it is not essentially unworkable, we 
may find it difficult to explain to 
those in straitened circumstances, 
just why it is that the brains of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and similar organi- 
zations are (or claim to be) unable 
to devise a method of spreading 
prosperity and making it perma- 
nent. 

As a point of dialectic strategy I 
believe we ought carefully to avoid 
an inviting pitfall, namely, that of 
laying too much stress on the occa- 
sional scandals and grafting that are 
reported from the U.S.S.R. For the 
evident answer to such emphasis is 
to scan our newspapers for any ran- 
dom day of the year. Russia may 
have more malfeasance in office than 
we have; but if so, we do not know 
anything about it, and cannot use it 
as an argument. But if we seriously 
maintain that public vigilance and 
swift and dire punishment which 
respects neither person nor high 
office is a deterrent from crime, then 
we should be prepared to admit that 
Russia’s incidence of crime is far be- 
low ours. 

We can also make the mistake of 
laying too much emphasis on the 
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revelations of former prisoners of 
the Ogpu. For nobody should ex- 
pect enthusiastic loyalty for a gov- 
ernment from a person who has been 
imprisoned, whether justly or un- 
justly. Our own American convicts 
and ex-convicts do not write enthu- 
siastically about our penal system. 
And then, Russian prison-cruelty 
may be partly explained by the cus- 
tom of the country and the practice 
in Czarist prisons, and partly by the 
panic of the new régime in its de- 
termination to “liquidate” the class 
that upheld the old. When all is 
said, however, it does seem that 
there is an extremely large number 
of prisoners and that their lot is ex- 
tremely hard. On the other hand it 
must not be forgotten that the re- 
ports are written by men and women 
pleading a cause, and that there is 
very little opportunity of checking 
their factualness—though this is not 
meant as a direct charge of volun- 
tary mendacity. 

It is a sterile victory to show Com- 
munists that they are mistaken in 
this or that particular; that they 
were inconsistent in permitting and 
encouraging the N.E.P.; that their 
present set-up is neither Socialism 
nor Communism, but a state super- 
capitalism. For their answer to all 
such argument is that they are not 
doctrinaires but realists; that they 
are not interested in developing a 
consistent system of philosophy, but 
in raising the material standard of 
life for the worker. It is true that 
Lenin dabbled in philosophy to the 
extent of many thousands of words, 
and that his works are published by 
the official Lenin Institute in Mos- 
cow; but few Communists read 
much of his works except a limited 
number of pamphlets, fewer under- 
stand them, and—at least in this 
country—none at all read Das Kapi- 
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tal of Marx. Lenin is not worshiped 
for writing philosophical treatises 
but for establishing the U.S.S.R. 
Communists do not maintain that 
this Soviet Union is a land of con- 
sistent philosophy, but they continu- 
ally refer to it in their speeches as 
the “Workers’ Paradise,” maintain- 
ing that the condition of the work- 
ingman is steadily growing better in 
this paradise, while it is steadily 
growing worse in capitalistic coun- 
tries. 

One of the favorite arguments in 
our textbooks is this: A person 
works better when he works for 
himself than when he works for 
others. But this argument is loaded 
with dynamite, is picked up as an 
unexploded hand-grenade, and 
hurled back by the Communists 
themselves. That is precisely what 
they maintain: man does work bet- 
ter for himself than for others, they 
say; but the proletarian in a capi- 
talistic régime, far from working for 
himself, is working for his employer 
who proves himself the working- 
man’s worst and sworn enemy. If 
the worker owns his farm or small 
factory, he is burdened with debt 
and working for his creditor. It is 
precisely the Communist worker, 
they maintain, who works for him- 
self, in a twofold way: 

(a) He identifies himself with his 
employer, namely, the state; 

(b) He is paid personally accord- 
ing to his efforts and according to 
what the enterprise will yield; and 
that without first deducting huge 
salaries and bonuses and dividends 
for the board of directors. 

Now, though this picture may 
seem unduly roseate, are we pre- 
pared to prove that the American 
worker is really working for him- 
self, despite the trend towards con- 
centration that has been going on 
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since the beginning of the century? 

Whether the soviets (committees 
of workers’ delegates) actually rule 
politically—as Communists claim— 
or whether the actual rule is dicta- 
tion from above, still the industrial 
and farming soviets do have some- 
thing to say about the details of their 
conditions of employment; and this 
is more than can be said for many 
American workers. 

There are many things weighty 
and true that can be argued against 
Communism, such as the inevitable 
enslavement of the individual, the 
choking of religion, the denial of 
man’s spirituality and his super- 
natural destiny, the cruelty and au- 
tocracy required to make it func- 
tion; but the refutation of Com- 
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munism is not the purpose of the 
present article. My aim has been to 
indicate the difficulties of theoretic 
refutation and the need of prudence 
and thorough understanding. Inci- 
dentally the purpose has been to hint 
that theoretical solutions are futile, 
and that the only solution of any 
worth is a practical one consisting 
of a wider distribution of the means 
of production; and for those who 
are not owners, a living wage. Com- 
munism, it is true, is not merely an 
economic nor merely a religious 
problem; but the political and social 
phases will solve themselves if men 
are given the opportunity of living 
like human beings and are taught 
anew that they—both employer and 
employee—are God’s children. 














SECRET DIPLOMACY 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RicGGs 


OUNT ZAINO PEREIRA DA 
VERGEL screwed his monocle 
firmly into his weak left eye, perked 
up his tiny white mustache and 
minced painfully up the white mar- 
ble staircase of the Royal Lusitanian 
Legation. Critically he eyed the 
potted ferns flanking the entrance 
hall, the ancient oak table in the 
center with its T’ang vases debased 
to the level of card-receivers. When 
he reached the ballroom, he frowned 
as he studied the double bank of red 
and white roses thick about the mu- 
sicians’ dais. 

“Imbecile!” he snarled at Second 
Secretary Gargalho, who trailed him. 
“I told you three times to border the 
roses with ferns. Here you stand 
staring at me like a fool, with the 
flowers naked at each end. I sup- 
pose the champagne bottles are 
standing up somewhere. How many 
sandwiches did you order?” 

“Two thousand, Excellency, as- 
sorted.” 

“Gone in fifteen minutes, idiot! 
One would think you had never seen 
these incredible Washingtonians eat 
at a Legation! Order another two 
thousand, at least.” 

“Instantly, Excellency.” 

“Can’t you get it into your cow’s 
head that a party for Pablo da Castro 
must be the sort of party he would 
give himself? I told you not to spare 
expense.” 

“Excellency,” pleaded the un- 
happy Gargalho, “I don’t know how 
much of the hot dishes, salads and 
ice creams will be here, but the ca- 
terer was told to bring more than 
enough for eight hundred. The 





kitchen is full of his men already. 
All the rooms and halls downstairs 
are crowded with his hampers.” 

“Humph! You go back home if 
anything is wrong here. Order those 
sandwiches.” 

What a pack of doddering fools 
they were in the Foreign Office back 
in Aviza, to send Castro to Washing- 
ton! London was where he belonged 
—if anywhere. These crazy North 
Americans would ruin the boy in no 
time. They had no sense of the rela- 
tive importance of the head of a mis- 
sion as compared with a mere Coun- 
selor—if that Counselor chanced to 
be rich and handsome. 

Count Vergel went on with his in- 
spection. Poor Averroes! Now there 
was a Counselor who knew his place, 
his duties, his rights. He had co- 
operated perfectly, and he had had 
just money enough not to be offen- 
sive. If only he had not been 
snatched away by pneumonia. 
Sending Castro to replace him was 
tragic; worse—it was fantastic. 
Mentally the Minister ticked off for 
the thousandth time the new Coun- 
selor’s disabilities: handsome as the 
devil, knew it and traded brazenly 
on it; richer than anybody but 
Rothschild; family so powerful they 
sneered openly at kings and titles; 
painter of no mean skill; worst of 
all, gifted with a wife almost as rich 
as himself, maddeningly lovely, 
smarter than he by a lot. Such a 
pair could do as they liked. 

The Minister’s corns ached worse 
than his heart. He sat down at one 
end of the vast, shining, empty ball- 
room and swore. Damn the Cas- 
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tros! Might they fry in whatever 
hell would take the longest to reduce 
them to cracklings! 

But when exquisite Lisa da Cas- 
tro floated lightly in to him, his 
predatory eye glowed in spite of 
himself. Hate her as an intruder 
and mischief-maker he might—offi- 
cially. But he was also a man. 

“My dear,” he purred, “you are 
perfect! If I were twenty-five now, 
Pablo would have to challenge me 
before the month is out!” He bowed 
with something of the springiness 
of a good sword. 

“Excellency must not make fun 
of a mere Counselor’s wife.” The 
smile she gave him perfectly con- 
cealed her dislike. “Will I really 
not disgrace you?” 

“The vanity of women is beyond 
belief,” he retorted, patting her hand 
with the permissible gallantry of an 
old man. “Why tell you badly what 
your mirror tells you well? Ah— 
Pablo!” 

The new Counselor moved up be- 
side his vivid wife, tall, debonair 
with the reckless, verile beauty of 
the southern Latin, gifted with eyes. 
As he considered them, the Count 
had to admit that they were a tri- 
umph. Lusitania would be on the 
front page enough. He curled his 
thin, cruel lips in a frosty smile. 
There were stirrings of many things 
in Washington that the Foreign Of- 
fice in Aviza would like to know in 
detail. Lisa could learn them. With 
her madonnalike beauty and her 
music, all she should require for tri- 
umphs would be skilled direction. 
Pablo might well have his uses, too. 
The Minister smiled again, a bleak, 
polished writhing of gray features 
that told exactly nothing. 


The sandwiches did not run out, 
nor were the oceans of wine either 
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warm or flat. Count Vergel looked 
complacently at the wreckage after 
the last enthusiastic hypocrite had 
departed. He was bone-tired, but it 
had been really quite an evening. 
Pablo would find eclipsing such an 
affair depressing to even his swol- 
len wallet. 

But Pablo did eclipse it, and with- 
in the month. He and Lisa had 
taken a grandiose apartment of vast 
rooms and Moorish arches, tricky 
alcoves and balconies. Count Ver- 
gel saw to it that they had the most 
fashionable decorator and caterer 
and wine-merchant. But even he 
was not prepared by forty years ex- 
perience in entertaining for the 
fairyland evoked by those worthies 
at Lisa’s command to make them- 
selves a reputation. 

The huge stupidity created by the 
architect melted into tropical beauty 
that caught away one’s breath. 
From the outer door, the long cor- 
ridor had become a dim, perfumed 
jungle lane between wildly tangled 
growth among the trunks of trees 
which flung out bursts of tiny or- 
chids by the thousand. Turning 
sharply aside in mid-course, the lane 
mounted a low sand dune and 
emerged to a sweeping plain dotted 
with palm trees. In the cloudless 
blue vault hung a glowing full moon, 
and far away in the distance beside 
a dreaming sea sparkled the snowy 
houses and towers of Aviza. Over 
the crumbling brick wall beside 
which the Castros received their 
guests, a huge bougainvillea 
splashed its crimson flood. In the 
arched patio of a tiny, half-ruined 
monastery musicians in costume 
serenaded the moon softly. 

It was all a matter of skillfully 
painted hangings, potted plants and 
some well calculated electrical ef- 
fects, the Count reflected unhappily. 
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But he knew its allure, and even in 
his rage at being so far outdone, he 
grudgingly admired the taste that 
kept the lavishness from being taw- 
dry. His pride received another 
irritating fillip when an official of 
the State Department complimented 
him unctuously upon having so 
charming and well dispositioned a 
new Counselor. 

“Indeed, yes, Excellency. And a 
charming wife who should help him 
to go far.” A sudden not altogether 
pious idea halted his response for 
a second. “I fear for them, 
though,” he murmured, spreading 
his, hands wide. 

“What in the world are you afraid 
of?” 

“When the Foreign Office finds it 
out, how much our Castro does, 
what friends he makes to be true 
friends of my country—eh! Surely 


he will be promoted Minister and 


sent to—anywhere! But such 
waste! Never do they send a new 
Minister to a country that counts.” 

The American nodded, laughed, 
and moved on. Count Vergel looked 
after him, but saw instead a possi- 
ble way out of his dilemma. To 
make them too popular, and to see 
that the Foreign Office promoted 
him—not so wild a notion indeed. 
Let them waste their money playing 
Minister to Hejaz! They would be 
out of Washington. He felt better, 
and began to flirt with a débutante. 
When he finally left, on feet which 
raised his mental temperature to 
something like incandescence, he 
kissed Lisa’s hand with genuine en- 
thusiasm. “You have given a weary 
old man a glimpse of beauty that 
will freshen his soul whenever he 
thinks about it,” he said. 

With a slow, maddening droop of 
eyelids that brought her chin up and 
gave him a vision of the loveliest 


throat in creation, Lisa murmured: 
“Excellency is too generous. Who 
told us the right people to do 
this?” 

As he eased his way to his hat and 
stick, through a babbling mob thick- 
est around the bar and on the dance 
floor, his practiced eye calculated 
the values of the guests shrewdly: 
not many of them were negligible. 
The Castro housewarming would be 
given plenty of space in the society 
columns. Now to egg them on to 
more and more expense and osten- 
tation .. . and then, promotion to 
Nowhere. Clever people, those 
French, to “kick a man upstairs”! 


With the Fall, Washington capri- 
ciously decided to forego its usual 
urbane color-change, and indulged 
in a genuine rainy season, chill and 
sodden. The disgusted Minister 
thrust the shepherding of friends 
for Lusitania off entirely upon Cas- 
tro, and spent comfortable, slip- 
pered days behind his desk in the 
Legation. There were vexed ques- 
tions of reciprocal tariffs and a con- 
siderable bond issue to demand his 
attention, and he took full advan- 
tage of them. Winter, as capricious 
as Autumn, belied Washington’s 
customary mildness with a series 
of preposterous blizzards. 

Through it all the Castro stream 
of dances and teas, luncheons and 
bridges and dinners became a town 
wonder and source of envy. Not to 
be invited became quite definitely 
the seal of being out of the swim. 
Count Vergel knew angrily that his 
colleagues were keenly sympathetic, 
and hilarious. Not a head of a mis- 
sion but knew the only reason he 
did not put a stop to such effrontery 
was because the Castros were 
powerful enough at home to be able 
to throw him to the jackals if he in- 
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terfered. Gnashing his few and 
delicate remaining teeth brought 
the Count only a bit nearer insanity. 

The exquisite Washington Spring 
suffused the drab scene with color. 
The White House grounds, the Re- 
flecting Pool, the Japanese cherries, 
the dooryards and shy side streets 
leafed and blossomed and sang the 
glory of the return of the gods until 
even the Minister warmed afresh to 
the loveliness of the most beautiful 
of American cities. And a post-Len- 
ten dance eased his heart. At last 
he had seen Pablo just a trifle too 
formal and polite to the lovely 
young wife of crusty old Major Tu- 
mult of the General Staff. Fire be- 
hind the scenes beyond a doubt. 
Opening the right window at the 
proper moment would give it the air 
it needed. He had something at 
last. 


Castro was turning away from 
Mrs. Tumult when his chief beck- 


oned to him. “My boy,” he said 
with a fatherly inflection, “I noticed 
just now how formal you were with 
the Major’s wife.” 

Pablo’s lithe figure stiffened 
slightly, but when he looked into the 
Count’s cold gray eyes, his own 
black ones were unreadable. “Ex- 
cellency will forgive my stupidity, 
but I really don’t follow him.” 

“I didn’t expect you to. The Ma- 
jor is a German-educated, vain 
and pompous old donkey. Adroit 
flattery from a younger man might 
make him talk. He isn’t Assistant 
Chief of Ordnance for nothing. 
Don’t be too formal with his wife. 
You have charm—use it. Perhaps 
you can learn something about that 
new secret gas formula the North 
Americans are said to have now. 
We need something like that up our 
sleeve.” 


Pablo considered. “I'll try, of 
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course.” His tone changed abruptly. 
“What did I do that made you notice 
my behavior to the lady?” 

“My dear Pablo, you were too po- 
lite. When I see you treating a 
commoner like your own Queen— 
‘Whom God preserve!’—I naturally 
assume you either mean to seduce 
the lady or you are playing for 
something. As you cannot very well 
go in for her, I venture to suggest 
that that isn’t the best way to get 
information. Why don’t you get 
her to sit for you?” 

“Paint her!” Pablo’s exclama- 
tion was startled. “I never thought 
of that.” 

“But of course. Why not? Is she 
not what you painters consider a 
good subject?” 

“Oh, that—yes, quite perfect.” 

“Well,” purred the Count, “why 
not, then? Cultivate her; cultivate 
the Maior. Tell him she is perfect 
—in full bloom. You know how to 
flatter a thick-skulled soldier. The 
thing should be easy.” 

“But I can hardly present her 
with a canvas, and the Major has 
no such income as to permit him to 
pay for a good portrait.” 

“Idiot! Present it to him. Tell 
him you are really a painter, not a 
diplomat at all. If you don’t keep 
up your painting, you'll forget how. 
You picked her as the most charm- 
ing woman in Washington, and if he 
will let you paint her .. .” 

“He is extraordinarily difficult,” 
Castro replied feebly. 

Languidly the Minister furbished 
up his monocle. “Very well—diffi- 
cult. I will present your request to 
him in the most formal manner. I 
will be a little humorous at your ex- 
pense: boyish enthusiasm, you 
know; all that. But I will also let 
him know you have taken gold 
medals at Paris and Vienna, and 
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He is here to- 


you do him honor. 
night, of course... .” 

“At the bar. He says my cham- 
pagne...” ‘ 

The Minister smiled frostily and 
minced toward the bar, but not too 
swiftly to know that Pablo, for once 
completely off guard, went straight 
back to Eleanor Tumult. Madonna! 
What a fool a man can be when he 
thinks himself in love! 

Precisely what the Lusitanian 
said to him that night, the thor- 
oughly happy Major never remem- 
bered with accuracy. Pablo’s cham- 
pagne had flowed into him in quan- 
tities, and Count Vergel seemed a 
prince of good fellows, even though 
he was a little snipe. The idea of 
the portrait seemed wonderful. 

As the Count had observed, Elea- 
nor Tumult was both paintable and 
matured. A tall, slim but rounded 


ash-blonde with the transparent 
skin and violet eyes that sometimes 
give that type perfection, she had 
the added charm of expression that 
gave her a glory beside which even 
the glowing Lisa da Castro appeared 
a little coarse. Pablo’s enthusiasm 


was understandable. The Count 
studied Mrs. Tumult with more re- 
gret than he had felt for any woman 
in years. He sighed and perked up 
his white wisp of waxed mustache. 
Once upon a time he could have 
made life interesting for an Elea- 
nor... 

Pablo took his chief’s advice, and 
instead of renting a studio used his 
vast drawing-room, the luxurious 
furnishings making a flexible set- 
ting for whatever he might choose 
to do with his subject. Grudgingly 
the Count admitted to himself that 
this painter Castro was totally dif- 
ferent from the young diplomat 
Castro he wanted to exorcise. Here, 
with Major Tumult and Lisa look- 
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ing on, Pablo was not Pablo at all. 
He selected, arranged, rearranged, 
tossed aside and brought out new 
draperies and backgrounds. He was 
whimsical, sardonic, explosive. For 
such a woman this hat was an out- 
rage, this gown an insult. Finally, 
with a gesture of utter futility, he 
fell into a chair, to stare furiously 
at Eleanor, forgetful that anyone be- 
sides their two selves existed. 

As suddenly as he had sat down, 
he leaped to his feet, his eyes glow- 
ing. “Anew gown! You shall have 
a new gown. Here—. This way 
you shall stand—all in black and 
green. A whisper of tangerine to 
color the symphony.” 

The Lusitanian Minister caught 
Tumult’s arm as the man surged 
forward, his face dark. 

“Damn it all, Count! 
tell my wife what to wear! 
have anybody tell her that. 
knows!” 

“Ah, my dear Major,” soothed the 
Count, while Pablo stared at them 
blankly, “you do not quite under- 
stand. Our Castro has his own vi- 
sion of your beautiful wife. Castro 
knows! It is better we see with his 
eye. Ask Madame Castro. I think 
she, too, has seen.” 

Lisa gestured emphatically. “In- 
deed, yes, Major Tumult”; and to 
Pablo, with a wave of her hand to- 
ward the shadowy outlines of a 
lofty highboy: “She will paint well 
against that old walnut—very sin- 
cere, very simple. You see her well, 
Pablo. Come—we order the gown.” 

Tumult stared from one to the 
other, and at his uncomfortable 
wife. “Well, I’m damned!” he ex- 
ploded to the inscrutable Minister. 
Abruptly he strode toward the door. 
“Go ahead; get the outfit if you want 
to,” he growled back at Eleanor. 
“Want you to look right, of course. 


He can’t 
I won’t 
She 
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When the thing gets started I'll 
come in. No good me waiting 
around here now.” 

Count Vergel nodded compla- 
cently. “Excellent! Madame Tu- 
mult, you are fortunate. Our Castro 
sees you—better than all the rest of 
us!” 

From the tail of his monocled 
weak left eye he caught the signifi- 
cant instantaneous flash between 
Eleanor and Pablo, and went pur- 
ring home unmindful even of corns. 
Not so bad a place, Washington, 
when one knew how to arrange 
things, and did not hurry too much. 
The lovely American was cold, for 
all her tormenting mouth and plead- 
ing, promising eyes. But that Cas- 
tro—he was not cold! A very little 


scandal would answer perfectly. 
That Major ate too much and drank 
the wrong things. The combination 
of jealousy and acid stomach made 


an ideal receiver for small irri- 
tants. 


With the new gown, the sittings 
went smoothly. Pablo’s easy ra- 
pidity and manual skill seemed to 
the zealous Count to threaten com- 
pletion of the portrait before even a 
slight irritant could be managed. 
Craftily he warned Pablo against 
the haste that leaves its certain 
marks indelibly. Both he and 
Eleanor looked startled. Pablo 
stepped back before the canvas to 
study his work. Eleanor leaned 
wearily against her highboy back- 
ground, an almost guilty look in her 
eyes. The Minister nodded to them 
both, readjusted his glass for a final 
glance, and minced out. 

In the hall he met Major Tumult, 
pale and twisted with indigestion 
and nerves, but bent on a view of 
the canvas. “Rot!” he growled, to 
the Count’s objection that painters 
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rarely permit preliminary inspec- 
tion. “He’s giving it to me anyway. 
I’ve got a right to see it, done or 
not.” 

Sudden inspiration seized the 
Minister. He shrugged. “Well, he 
was at his easel studying what he 
had done when I came out. If you 
go to the door softly, and just look 
in without speaking . . . That Castro 
does not like to be watched, I tell 
you. If he does not see you...” An- 
other shrug. 

“Humph! Have to go in my 
stocking feet?” 

Count Vergel smiled, aware that 
for all his seeming clumsiness the 
bulky Major was moving toward the 
studio as noiselessly as a hunting 
cat. Behind him followed the 
equally noiseless diplomat, wonder- 
ing if the Major could read his 
wife’s eyes. 

Both men saw it at the same in- 
stant—Pablo silently raving his de- 
spair over the canvas, clenched fists 
high above his head, Eleanor with 
pleading hands extended toward 
him and something more than sym- 
pathetic concern in her dilated vio- 
let eyes. Pablo’s arms came down 
—and around her. Her full lips met 
his. Major Tumult bellowed. 

Undisturbed by the roaring in the 
studio Count Vergel passed down 
the long hall with measured little 
delicate steps, accepted his hat and 
stick from Pablo’s taciturn butler, 
and minced his way along upper 
Sixteenth Street. He found the af- 
ternoon sunshine delightful. Ex- 
changing salutes with a fellow Min- 
ister, he murmured something 
about a dinner soon. A flock of 
merry débutantes outside an Em- 
bassy hailed him with the patroniz- 
ing assurance of youth. 

A few hours later Lisa da Castro 
shocked him out of his dreams of 
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floating a loan triumphantly. Her 
great black eyes blazed with fury 
while they brimmed with fear. 
Gone were the masklike features 
that smiled at society. This woman 
was tempestuously alive. The old 
Minister felt his breath caught 
away by the gale of her mere pres- 
ence. 

“You must stop it!” she cried, as 
she slammed the door behind her 
and swept irresistibly across to his 
entrenchment of desk with seem- 
ingly no movement. “Stop it at 
once, Excellency, or Pablo will kill 
him like the fool he is! He de- 
manded swords. Gargalho begged 
him to remember Pablo is one of the 
best fencers in Europe, but the fool 
was trained at Heidelberg and 
wouldn’t listen. Pablo is so furious 
he swears to kill him at the first ex- 
change. You must stop it, I tell you. 
I can’t. I pleaded with Pablo. He 
With his full 


slapped me—me! 
hand. All over a silly little kiss! 
Doesn’t that fool of a Tumult know 


my Pablo is an artist? Does he 
think painters feel as other men do? 
If I make no fuss, why should he? 
You must stop it, I tell you, or Pablo 
will be a murderer. Excellency— 
stop it! Blessed Madonna, help me 
make him stop it!” 

She stood quivering, but magnifi- 
cent, and the Minister, despite his 
shock on realizing how much fur- 
ther matters had gone than he had 
meant them to, had to pay secret 
tribute to her beauty before he could 
so much as hear her plea. Certainly 
he did not wish the Major killed. 
He sat staring at her apparently un- 
moved, the glass in his weak left 
eye glinting. As he touched the 
waxed tips of his perky little white 
mustache he began to see a way out 
quite as effective as the duel, just 
as fateful for Castro. His voice was 
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hard and quiet when he answered 
her. 

“Sit down. Our Castro and this 
Major Tumult will fight because our 
Pablo apparently has kissed Ma- 
dame Tumult? So... Well, they 
will not fight in the dark of night. 
We have time enough. I must know 
everything. Explain to me as if you 
were writing a report to the Foreign 
Office.” 

Through the thin haze of his 
cigarette smoke Count Vergel heard 
her dimly. The insistence on steel 
as the weapon of a gentleman, the 
dawn meeting under the old Bla- 
densburg dueling oak and the other 
details meant less to the old diplo- 
mat than the question of what his 
own course should be. Lisa stopped 
at last, exhausted nervously and 
physically. Count Vergel rubbed 
out his cigarette and looked her in 
the eye. 

“This is all nonsense. Send Pablo 
to me. There will be no killing. A 
nice little scratch, perhaps, to 
satisfy honor—nothing more.” 

“Pablo will not come. He is 
changing his will—just as a for- 
mality, of course—and writing you 
a note of apology for embarrassing 
you.” 

“Then tell him I absolutely forbid 
him to kill his man. If this Tumult 
were a Lusitanian gentleman it 
would be different. But Madame 
Tumult would cry murder from the 
roofs. The North Americans are 
hysterical: anything could happen.” 

“Why stop my Pablo?” shrilled 
Lisa, suddenly vixenish. “He chal- 
lenged, of course; but not until this 
Tumult had struck him in the face 
and cut his lips. You go to Major 
Tumult and stop him!” 

The Minister leaned across his 
desk and his glass transfixed her 
with a glitter as sharp and bright 
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as that of a sword. The vague plan 
shaping in his mind took definite 
form. He felt an uplifting wave of 
relief. 

“I will not stop Major Tumult,” 
he said coldly. “But Pablo must be 
reasonable. Remember, we have 
our loan to float and three treaties 
to arrange. Is he so important he 
can throw away all the advantages 
I have worked hard to gain? Major 
Tumult dare not talk. He will have 
had a nice little auto accident. It is 
nothing—nothing at all. But Pablo 
must be careful.” 

Lisa shook her head sadly. “I 
know my Pablo. Why do you want 
this American to die?” Slowly she 
walked out: she was no longer a 
gale. 


The Minister frowned thought- 
fully at the carbon-copy of the dis- 


patch on his desk. Fat, sluglike 
Second Secretary Gargalho sat ap- 
prehensively beside him, wearing 
his customary mask of blankness. 
“Did you code this yourself?” 


“Yes, Excellency. My notes and 
the page references to the words are 
under the dispatch.” 

Count Vergel screwed his glass in 
more firmly and reread his original 
draft carefully, aloud. “Regret be- 
ing compelled request immediate re- 
call of Castro, who has made him- 
self publicly ridiculous, seriously 
embarrassing me in continued ne- 
gotiations for new loan and pending 
treaties. Suggest no announcement 
until full report reaches you. Mail- 
ing it to-morrow’s steamer.” An- 
other silence followed. “Ah— 
hmm,” he murmured. “Send the 
stenographer in.” 

He straightened his shoulders at 
the entrance of the girl, a dark, 
pimply young Lusitanian widow 
with a nose as huge as her eyes were 
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scared and furtive. The Count ad- 
justed his glass again and began. 

“In confirmation of my dispatch 
of this morning in code, I have to 
advise your Excellency that some 
time ago our Castro began to paint 
the portrait of Madame Eleanor Tu- 
mult, wife of Major Arnold Tumult, 
of the Ordnance Corps, United 
States Army. I encouraged this en- 
tanglement because I thought it pos- 
sible Castro might be able to secure 
some useful hint regarding the new 
secret war gas formula the Ameri- 
cans are supposed to have perfected. 

“Paragraph. Hmm. Ah... Un- 
fortunately, Castro permitted his 
youthful enthusiasm for Madame 
Tumult’s beauty to cloud his discre- 
tion. It appears that he kissed her. 
Major Tumult chanced to see it, re- 
sented it with a blow in the face, 
and accepted Castro’s challenge. I 
learned of it from Madame Castro, 
who came to me just before I had to 
leave for dinner and music at the 
White House. As I had no time to 
talk to Castro, I sent him a very 
strong message by Madame Castro, 
ordering him to withdraw his chal- 
lenge instantly, since affairs of 
honor are unlawful and impossible 
in this country. He was to lay the 
blame upon me for withdrawing his 
cartel.” 

The Count’s gray features writhed 
and his cold eyes seemed bits of 
agate. He fussed with his monocle 
and touched his perky white waxed 
mustache, but his expression was 
unreadable as anything but distaste 
for the report he was dictating. 

“Hmm. Paragraph.” The Min- 
ister’s expression darkened, his 
harsh and metallic voice took on a 
ring of anger. “Castro declined to 
withdraw, it seems, but promised he 
would merely scratch his man. Un- 
fortunately, there was what the 
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Americans call a ‘leak’ somewhere, 
meaning that some one shamefully 
gave out the news. 

“At the moment the duelists faced 
each other on guard the field was 
unexpectedly flooded with light so 
blinding neither man could see. 
They lowered their points. Before 
anyone quite realized it, several 
hundred feet of film had been made 
by three newsreel companies. The 
pictures will be distributed through- 
out the entire United States within 
the next four days, and be shown to 
millions of people in cinema houses, 
to the great detriment of both the 
Kingdom and the United States 
Army. North Americans delight in 
seeing persons of prominence made 
ridiculous. I am endeavoring to ex- 
plain the matter now as a mere 
friendly fencing bout to test the 
merits of the German and Lusi- 
tanian schools. The War Office is 
banishing Major Tumult to a distant 
post in northern Alaska. Our Cas- 
tro has, of course, resigned and 
made the suitable amende. I ap- 


pend copies of the photographs ap- 
pearing in the morning’s three 
Washington newspapers. 

“Hmm. Abh...” Count Ver- 
gel considered the length of his 
report with annoyance—the For- 
eign Minister detested long state- 
ments. Gazing at the pimply sten- 
ographer blankly, he rang for 
brandy. 

“I am exhausted by this absurd 
affair. Smooth out what I have 
written—you know the forms. I 
jwill see if I can shorten it. Hmm.” 


He took the proffered brandy and 
waved the girl out. 


How perfectly Castro had accom- 
plished his own downfall! His pre- 
tensions forever disposed of in 
Washington. And who would ever 
think that the hot tip of doings at 
Bladensburg had come from any- 
body but an American? Life was 
still good, and diplomacy—treal di- 
plomacy—invigorating in spite of 
corns. He smiled frostily into the 
empty brandy glass. 








A COUNTRY PRIEST IN FRANCE 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


NTICLERICAL as successive 
governments in France may 
have been and undoubtedly intend 
to be, nothing can prevent men of 
intelligence and talent from taking 
an interest in the priest. 

We remember reading when we 
were quite young, the two books by 
“Yves le Querdec”: Lettres d’un 
Curé de Campagne; Lettres d’un 
Curé de Canton. These were due to 
the awakening of the French Cath- 
olic conscience to things of general 
social—not merely “sacristy”—in- 
terest; they were thought “daring,” 
if not modernist (a word which was 
being thrown about in the most 
reckless way just then). Since the 
War, we were given Mon Curé chez 
les Pauvres (a lovely book), and 
Mon Curé chez les Riches (a much 
feebler sequel but still, very funny: 
also rather bitter). Last year 
(1936) a novel by the well-known 
author, M. Georges Bernanos, called 
Journal d’un Curé de Campagne; 
received the Academy’s prix du 
roman. It has been translated into 
English, and we were asked to write 
some few lines of comment upon it. 
After reading a score of pages or so, 
we asked ourselves whether ever an 
English reader would persevere with 
it, and decided that, no, he would 
not. We, however, did persevere 
and were grateful for having done 
so 


Yet, could a less promising sub- 
ject have been devised? Here is the 


1 Paris: Librairie Plon. English translation: 
The Diary of a Country Priest. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


diary of a French priest, put (much 
too young—but the shortage of 
priests in France is still appalling) 
in charge of a country parish. He 
was born of very poor parents and 
had, moreover, a heredity of alco- 
holism. His home education was 
nil, and his seminary had cruelly 
overstimulated his brain; he was 
acutely conscious of his social short- 
comings whether in regard of the 
local aristocrats, or of the smug, — 
self-satisfied, tyrannical shopkeep- 
ing class, or of the savagely mate- 
rialistic peasantry. He was, we may 
add, suffering from a gastric cancer, 
which he does not find out till to- 
wards the end of the book; but we 
had better know this at once, else 
we may think him a self-pitier, and 
allow our view of him to be so 
warped that we may become unable 
to correct it afterwards. 

We would like to hope that the 
impression of squalor, spiritual no 
less than material, of that France 
which verges upon Flanders, trans- 
mitted by the author, is too crass 
and dingy to be justified. We re- 
member that a Gissing, for example, 
used to paint the most dismal pic- 
tures of the poorer parts of London. 
All that he said was verifiable; but 
how much was he incapable of see- 
ing! What courage, what cheerful- 
ness and humor and even comical- 
ity, what endless charity between 
“down and outs,” what imagination 
and sheer poetry have I not met in 
that dank and grimy world! It is 
true that I am not sure that I would 
find as much in the country parts of 
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England. Anyway, here is this 
young man, subjected to the lynx- 
eyed bitter espionage of his environ- 
ment; victim of its envious or con- 
temptuous criticism; its wantonly 
malicious gossip; its preference for 
suspecting what is vile and for 
equipping the simplest action with 
the most sinister motives — here, 
then, is this young priest with every- 
thing against him—himself, as he 
felt, the worst millstone round his 
own neck: factus sum mihimetipsi 
gravis—in whom you will end by 
seeing, certainly the hero, possibly 
the saint. 

How does his personality — he 
feels himself so colorless!—define 
itself? Obviously, by way of his 
encounters and relationships with 
his parishioners. There is the local 
Count, frankly sensual, but able to 
invest even his delinquencies with 
an “air”’—one of those disconcert- 
ing men who would be shocked were 
he told he was no “good Catholic,” 
but who has not the slightest inten- 
tion of trying to manage himself as 
such, save technically. There is his 
wife, who, because she could not be- 
have otherwise than charmingly, is 
charming to the gawky young 
priest, yet ends by revealing herself 
as intimately and savagely embit- 
tered against God because of her 
son’s death (I may remark that she 
yields, in the end, to the priest’s 
complete—and therefore most dig- 
nified—simplicity). There is their 
daughter, a girl in revolt to the very 
end, yet certain (I hold) that the 
priest is the one man who could 
help her if she allowed anyone to 
do so; and a governess who must 
quite frankly be called corrupt. In 
varying degrees, even while they 
were resisting the lad’s spirituality, 
they were succumbing to it. 

Nearly everyone else in the book 
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(save when, having started life as 
Communists, they made a little 
money and turned into the most 
ignoble of small Capitalists) is tor- 
mented by the injustice of the 
world. There is an unbelieving old 
doctor, Delbende. He is a most lov- 
able character, and enjoys nothing 
more than pouncing on some injus- 
tice that he can cope with. Unfor- 
tunately, his negative philosophy of 
life is not strong enough. He finds 
the massive iniquity of conditions 
more than he can bear, and “acci- 
dentally” shoots himself. There is 
a young soldier who could hardly 
exist otherwhere than in a Latin 
world, I think. He is a sort of 
skeptic-mystic. He is nearer, spir- 
itually, to the priest than anyone 
else in this book. We see far too 
little of him. A whole novel should 
be written about him. We have our- 
selves met men, who profess them- 


selves atheist, between whom and 
sanctity exists a wall—of steel, yet 
so filmy-thin that you feel that the 
merest flick from the Holy Ghost 


would eliminate it. Ah! Why is 
that not given? Almost the worst 
of human-divine enigmas! There 
are some worthy unimaginative 
financial-minded priests whom no 
one could rebuke even while one 
felt how hopeless they are as apos- 
tolic priests: but above all, there is 
the Curé of Torcy, a robust man, 
who provides his sickly young con- 
frére with more excellent philosophy 
than he can quite assimilate. The 
book deserves to be read for the 
sake of this admirable cleric alone— 
though in one’s heart one may wish 
that he did not discourse at such 
a length, and though one is quite 
sure than no one (however ample 
his empty hours) could possibly 
have written it all down afterwards. 
We have, since youth, had experi- 
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ence of how Frenchmen like to write 
down everything they possibly can, 
especially their own experiences or 
sentiments: but even our poor 
heroic curé could not have remem- 
bered, let alone have written down, 
all that the Curé of Torcy said. 
Herein, the novel falls short of 
realism. 

Be that as it may, the Curé of 
Torcy takes no nonsense, whether 
from academic theologians, or pie- 
tists, or atheistic Communists, or re- 
formers of Society who have not yet 
learnt what Man is. He considers 
that priests had not been told to be 
the honey of the world, but its salt; 
and that salt, if applied to a rotten 
skin, will scorch rather than soothe. 
He scorched his idealist confrére 
not a little, but manifestly respected 
him: “All the same,” says he, “you 
are a lovely little priest.” 

One of the young man’s friends 
had been at the seminary with him, 
had become a priest, and had after- 
wards unfrocked himself in order to 
live with a simple-minded, almost 
defective, yet truly humble girl. 
Our curé, having gone to consult a 
specialist, and having been told of 
his fatal disease, finds himself (by a 
somewhat theatrical arrangement 
of events) unable to find any shelter 
for the night save with this couple. 
The episode is treated with perfect 
reticence. No hint of lubricity de- 
faces it. The delinquent priest 
(having sent for the parish priest 
but having failed to find him) is put 
in the position of actuating the 
Faith that he had never really lost, 
and of absolving his dying brother. 
Our curé dies in peace, whispering: 
“Tout est grace.” 

Here we have one of our few quar- 
rels with the translator, and, just 
possibly, with the author. When 
the dying man is told that the parish 
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priest, with the oils, is not to be 
found, he says: “What does that 
matter? Tout est grace.” Just 
what does that mean? Perhaps the 
author himself is — perhaps he 
means to be — ambiguous. The 
translator says :“Grace is every- 
where.” No. What the priest really 
meant was that the only thing that 
mattered was grace. He had wished 
to have the sacraments: he could 
not get them: no matter—Facienti 
quod in se est! Grace certainly was 
given to him. If the priest could 
not come—if he could not have the 
oils—well, he had done what he 
could. Grace was not denied to 
him; and grace was everything. 
There is here no vague modernistic 
emancipation from the law of the 
Church. 

Indeed, this novel seems to me to 
be little else than the panegyric of 
grace. Grace was what alone the 
priest had relied on. When, in his 
bad hours, faith itself seemed to 
have been blacked out and not one 
star of hope was visible, grace, he 
realized, never had deserted him. 
Grace had supported his tormented 
body and his agonized nerves so that 
they never mastered him: Grace had 
enabled his will—which by every 
psychological rule should long ago 
have wavered and then wilted—to 
carry him indomitably through a 
life composed of nothing save 
dreadful duty: Grace had shepherd- 
ed his brain, which had been pre- 
pared to think about nothing save 
turnips and manure, within fields of 
philosophy and even mysticism 
where authentic lightnings pierced 
for a moment the clouds and dis- 
played a landscape which daylight 
never could, and a territory where 
he could walk about, and did, until 
the poor body dropped at its pre- 
destined frontier. 
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My first “reaction” to this book 
was: How absolutely French this is! 
It has been my privilege to be in 
love with France from my child- 
hood. I was indeed not allowed to 
talk English—but only French or 
German—till after luncheon. The 
time came when I lived for a year 
and a half in—not the Boulonnais, 
but Provence. The world I knew was 
warmer, more colorful, than our 
curé’s, but certainly not more “croy- 
ant”: it was anticlerical to the nth. 
But, it was anticlerical only in the 
sense in which an ex-Catholic world 
—which always made its First Com- 
munion and received the Sacra- 
ments on its deathbed—could be. 
My next reaction was: How abso- 
lutely Catholic — how sacerdotal — 
this is! 

I found myself reflecting on 
the kind of book that we, presum- 
ably, would write about a priest. I 
think that priests, when they turn 
up in the pages of novels not by 
“Latin” writers, are on the whole, 
shrewd, friendly, common sense, 
doing their duty as they see it, and 
are sometimes the vehicle of epi- 
grams which the author likes. Of 
course there is the priest to whom 
the author is hostile: such a man 
seems to be presented not as self- 
indulgent (as he would have been in 
the old anticlerical novel which was 
mostly also pornographic) but rath- 
er as hard, uncompromising where 
he need not be, contemptuous of art, 
and determined to hush up at all 
costs any scandal. But pictures of 
priests seem to me, as a rule, quite 
kindly. 

In France, however, what seems 
to have aroused a sort of horror- 
struck admiration in the less “cleri- 
cal” writers, is the appalling poverty 
in which the country parish priest 
usually has to live. An early book 


of this sort was Les Soutanes 
Vertes: green with age, actually in 
rags, the cassock of the country 
priest could never be replaced: in 
fact, in this heartbreaking story, its 
wearer dies of starvation. It may 
be that it is poverty that has saved 
the soul of the French clergy; cer- 
tainly it has won to them the sym- 
pathy of a score of writers from 
whom one would hardly have ex- 
pected so much. I have constantly 
met with, or heard of, that French 
clerical poverty; yet, paradoxically, 
money seems far less often men- 
tioned in French pulpits than in 
ours. Inversely, the French are im- 
measurably more parsimonious 
than we are. Well, it remains that 
(by a chance) when I have come 
across priests who virtually never 
mention money, I have observed 
that their finances go much better 
than those of priests who preach 
few but “begging” sermons. Nor is 
it impressive when the presbytery is 
the most comfortable house of the 
neighborhood. Maybe this extreme 
poverty brings the French priest so 
close to the poor, that he can appre- 
ciate social injustice more vividly 
than we do. 

As we said, this novel is signifi- 
cant also because of the intensity of 
the sense of that injustice which 
preoccupies not only its priestly 
protagonist but almost everyone 
else. There also emerges an abso- 
lute despair of (a) social theories 
(Communism and mitigated social- 
isms, of course); and (b) of poli- 
ticians. Politicians fall into two 
classes — those who would not if 
they could (but they cannot if they 
would), and those who would, but 
are defeated at all points by big 
money. Hence this priest’s abdica- 
tion of everything save sheer Chris- 
tianity. The determination to be 
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Christlike. But then—worst prob- 
lem of all—“What would be Christ- 
like, in my circumstances?” “What 
would Christ do?” He certainly 
would work—not looking for suc- 
cess. He certainly would not be 
self-seeking. He certainly would 
make straight for the most un- 
aided, the least elegant, the least 
remunerative. He would be the 
complete self-sacrificer. His priests, 
who know (such is the clear- 
sightedness of humility, which is 
nothing less than seeing all things 
in perspective, one’s self included) 
that they are not like that, and 
(alas) cannot forthwith be wholly 
like that, will probably not so much 
as look at themselves and their 
work more than they need, lest 
they should be too dishearteningly 
abashed: this is not shirking, pro- 
vided they do look constantly away 
(like this Frenchman) to Christ, 
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and pray (with Tennyson’s King 
Arthur): “That which I have done 
—do Thou within Thyself make 
pure.” 

This book, then, by a layman, has 
been as good as a retreat for at least 
one priest. We hope it will be read in 
America. But a triple effort will 
have to be made by the reader. If 
he be comfortable, he must remem- 
ber that the author, who was (we 
understand) brought up in no such 
comfortable circumstances, sees 
vividly what we, from our padded 
chairs, can hardly imagine: that he 
is a Frenchman, and, whatever in- 
ternationalists may say, even among 
Latins the outlook of Frenchman, 
Spaniard, Italian, are not identical 
—still less do they resemble the 
Northerner’s: and finally, that he is 
inviting to a fully Christian life 
those even who feel sure that they 
are excellent Catholics. 








REFUGEE FROM SHANGHAI 


By Atice M. MAGINNIS 


N July 2d I sailed from Seattle 

as a member of the Orient 
Study Tour, composed of eleven 
selected professors and students 
whose fields of work demanded 
closer contact with the Far East 
than could be derived from dusty 
books and second-hand informa- 
tion. For all but one of us and our 
leader, Dr. Robert K. Reischauer of 
Princeton University, it was to be 
our first tantalizing glimpse of 
Japan and China. Though newspa- 
pers with scareheads of a Russo- 
Japanese clash along the Amur 
River in the North had appeared in 
the hotel a few hours before we 


embarked, China was still a shad- 
owy shape in our mind and war a 


name. I suppose that we suffered 
the weakness of all those in aca- 
demic life who deal more with theo- 
ries than with facts, and that un- 
consciously we expected the swiftly 
moving current of political events 
to cease flowing for five weeks while 
we examined the art, culture and 
political institutions of the two 
great Eastern nations. Little did 
any of us dream that in our serious 
pursuit we should lose our brilliant 
young leader so prominent in the 
field of politics and international 
affairs, whose loss to the world of 
youth and to the world of scholars 
is immeasurably great. Though he 
predicted on that last night in the 
United States that we might “see 
some excitement and perhaps hear 
some guns befure the summer was 
over,” I think that it was not until 
the afternoon of August 14th in 
Shanghai that he sensed any immi- 


nent personal danger to our party. 

Our two weeks in Japan were 
most delightful. Sponsored by the 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, Japa- 
nese Society for International Cul- 
tural Relations, we attended the 
Kabuki theater in Tokyo, a garden 
party at the home of the Vice-Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and the 
classic Geion festival in Kyoto. Doc- 
tor Reischauer, born and brought 
up in Japan, was at ease in every 
phase of our travel, knowing the 
language and customs of the people 
at first-hand. He had a great social 
gift and encouraged us to converse 
freely and pleasantly whenever pos- 
sible. 

All the officials whom we con- 
sulted, both Japanese and Ameri- 
can, advised us to concentrate our 
sightseeing in Shanghai and its 
vicinity. Since Peiping was already 
under Japanese occupation and out 
of the question for a travel party, 
we took a boat from Manchuria 
down the China coast, arriving in 
Shanghai August 7th. There was a 
week to wait for our Japanese boat 
to take us home. For the visitor 
there is little in Shanghai beyond 
shopping and gayety, so we made it 
a center for excursions, one to mod- 
ern Nanking, another to Hangchow, 
city of memories and ancient fame. 
Nanking, the southern capital, was 
built chiefly since 1927 and has an 
air of formal dignity with its monu- 
mental government buildings and 
its austere marble memorial to Sun 
Yat-sen, which stretches like a . 
white ladder up the mountain side. 

To Hangchow came Marco Polo 
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in olden times, and of it a Chinese 
proverb says: “Heaven above, Hang- 
chow beneath.” All day as we 
rattled in a rickshaw parade 
through the fresh green rice pad- 
dies to visit temples hidden in bam- 
boo groves, and again that evening, 
as we sat idly in a pleasure boat on 
the lagoon watching the sunset glow 
reflected in a pond of pink lotus, we 
experienced the truth of the prov- 
erb. Dusk sharpened rather than 
dulled the contours of the misty 
hills and of the Needle Pagoda, 
bringing to life an ancient scroll 
painting. Stars twinkled out above 
mountain tops washed in blue and 
trees were outlined in inky black. 
Hours as perfect as this are not un- 
touched with dread. I think we all 


felt this and were scarcely surprised 
when at the station the next day 
our hotel guide said: 

“This train may not go to Shang- 


hai.” 

“Not go to Shanghai?” 

“The Japanese have taken the 
North Station. You had better go as 
far as it will take you. Perhaps 
only to the South Station.” 

Our journey was slow and halt- 
ing. At every station we stopped to 
let long lines of cars pass, filled with 
Chinese seeking shelter in the fertile 
countryside. We arrived after eight 
hours, long overdue, at the South 
Station where our polite though per- 
turbed guide apologized for the only 
conveyance he could secure, a large 
truck in which he had placed rough 
wooden benches. From that mo- 
ment on Thursday night, August 
12th, we were people in one of those 
strange nightmares where the 
familiar serves only as background 
for the sinister. We passed well- 
known landmarks on our way to the 
Astor House, but sandbags lined the 
streets and soldiers as well as the 
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bearded Sikh police in their gay tur- 
bans commanded traffic. 

Already the exodus of Chinese 
from the Chapei district had begun. 
Such pitiful preparations for safety 
were never seen! Each man bore 
on his shoulder the frail bit of mat- 
ting that symbolized his home, or a 
piece of blue and white crockery, 
little knowing that there would be 
no place to spread that bed, no food 
with which to fill that pot. Each 
woman carried a child on her back 
and held a scrawny baby in her 
arms, while other little ones strag- 
gled by her side. Scores were dis- 
eased, with pock-marked faces and 
scarred heads, looking as if they had 
crawled out into the light for the 
first time in months. Sometimes a 
trio shuffled slowly by, man and 
wife supporting an ancient grand- 
mother whose tiny, pointed feet 
were bound according to the custom 
of another day. 

On the night of Friday, August 
13th, a waiter passed through the 
dining room ringing a little bell and 
carrying a standard which said: 
“S. V.C. Please Assemble at Once.” 
This message was for the Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps which was to pro- 
tect our hotel. We were on the 
Japanese side of the river where the 
Japanese warship Jdzumo had 
anchored. All night long we heard 
guns and lay in bed watching a red 
glare spread over the ceiling. This 
was the reflection from a burning 
warehouse near the Japanese bar- 
racks, four or five blocks away. We 
went to the window and saw sol- 
diers stealthily laying sandbags 
round the hotel and along the bridge 
over Soochow Creek. Then we first 
experienced that sense of being 
trapped which was the thing most 
terrifying in the besieged city. 

With daylight, what we thought 
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to be an ambulance began periodic 
trips past our window, clanging and 
blowing a mournful siren. Later 
we were told that it was going to 
and from the morgue. About seven 
o’clock a torrent of rickshaws and 
Chinese refugees poured down the 
street as though driven with a 
scourge. The gates to the Interna- 
tional Settlement had just been 
opened, and their one idea was to 
crowd over the bridge into the Bund 
where they counted on foreign pro- 
tection. Suddenly every large 
building near us broke out some for- 
eign flag, American, French, Brit- 
ish, grotesquely simulating a holi- 
day. Our hotel flew a British flag. 
Dr. Reischauer then left us while 
he went to the N. Y. K. office to try 
to arrange an earlier sailing. He 
did not like to move us from the 
Astor House since the warfare was 


still localized and though we were 
in the heart of it, we were also on the 
side of the river convenient to the 


Japanese wharves. While he was 
gone the fighting came closer, only 
two blocks away we were told, but 
it sounded as though it were in the 
next room. The mechanical stutter 
of the machine gun alternated with 
stray shots, rattling the walls so that 
my roommate and I could not hear 
one another speak. Anyone who 
has been in such a crisis will tell 
you that he prayed instinctively 
and, as I did, more intensively than 
ever before. 

Next came a deathly calm. Asa 
direct answer to prayer, my mind 
clarified and I went to the telephone. 
It took almost an hour to get a call 
through to the nuns at the Sacred 
Heart Convent in the French Con- 
cession. As a former pupil of their 
school in Boston, I felt sure of a 
refuge with them. Like all those 
who have lived through 1932 in 
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Shanghai, they urged me to “leave 
the danger zone” and to come to 
them on Avenue Joffre where, they 
said, I would be safe. This was 
about one o’clock. In one of the 
terrible rare hushes during the 
morning we had packed, so there 
was nothing to hold me back. 

Dr. Reischauer had just returned 
after a long delay and begged me not 
to leave the party, offering to trans- 
fer immediately to the Palace Hotel. 
Since I was determined on my 
course he took me and my bags over 
the bridge. With difficulty in the 
milling crowd of Chinese who were 
racing up and down the Bund, he 
secured two rickshaw boys and gave 
them the address. At first they 
were unwilling, but once jogging on 
their way began in childlike fashion 
to chatter quite happily together. 
Suddenly I realized what a fool- 
hardy flight I had undertaken, 
knowing not a word of Chinese nor 
the way to the Convent. The mo- 
ment fighting broke out again I 
should have expected them to lay 
down the shafts and leave me. The 
streets were full of Chinese running 
in fright, just as many in toward 
the International Settlement from 
the French Concession as I had seen 
pouring in from Chapei that morn- 
ing. Street cars were so packed 
that people were literally falling out 
the windows. One poor woman who 
could not get in was on her hands 
and knees trying to squeeze under 
the wheels. Twice, rounding a cor- 
ner, we ran right into a column of 
Chinese soldiers, marching swiftly 
and silently through the heart of the 
city. 

When we drew up inside the Con- 
vent gates, I breathed a _ thanks- 
giving. With two English school- 
girls I stood that afternoon on the 
roof watching far-off the plane 
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maneuvers in the International Set- 
tlement. 

“Why didn’t you go to the Palace 
Hotel?” asked one of them, “that’s 
perfectly safe. My Daddy says so 
and he knows everything. There it 
is just under that plane.” 

When Dr. Reischauer failed to 
phone me after dinner, as he had 
promised, I was apprehensive. I 
myself called first the Astor House 
and then the Palace Hotel, with no 
response from either. Almost at 
once the telephone rang for me. 

“A young gentleman calling from 
the General Hospital,” said the 
voice. 

He was one of our party who told 
me that the Palace Hotel had been 
bombed and Dr. Reischauer severely 
injured. He asked me to recom- 
mend a safer place for his conva- 
lescence. I went to inquire. When 


I returned, ten minutes later, it was 


too late. 

The night was terrible, even in the 
French Concession. A typhoon was 
brewing, but above the gale we 
heard war bulletins being cried in 
the streets and a siren warning of 
air raids. / 

The following night my party 
sailed at great —_ on the Tatsuta 
Maru without meAor I was advised 
to remain in the French Concession. 
My destination was Kobe, Japan, 
where I had an exchange fellowship 
from Radcliffe. 

To get out safely on the Dollar 
Line was now my one thought, and 
I was promised passage on the 
President Jefferson to Kobe. What 
was my surprise, on pushing 
through the crowd in the Shanghai 
office, to find that my ticket was is- 
sued for Manila! Bombs were again 
whistling overhead as we stood in 
line, making us feel the futility of 
planning for to-morrow. 
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Tuesday morning found me in the 
Bund, scene of devastation, board- 
ing a large tender over which was 
stretched conspicuously the Stars 
and Stripes. Most of the four hun- 
dred passengers were women with 
children, residents of Shanghai, 
leaving behind them, perhaps for- 
ever, household goods, homes and 
husbands. We were allowed but 
one bag each, since with a hundred 
regular passengers already on board 
the liner, extra cots and life belts had 
to go with us on the tender. We had 
foolishly believed that all firing 
would cease during the hour of 
evacuation, but no sooner had we 
left the Bund than a shell fell be- 
side us in the water. Fortunately 
it did not explode. We passed the 
Augusta gleaming with guns, passed 
the Woosung Fort and drew a sigh 
of happy relief to see the Jefferson 
lying just outside the breakwater. 

As we emerged from the river we 
encountered an angry yellow sea. It 
was both this aftermath of the 
storm and the fact that in an at- 
tempt to keep their feet some of the 
passengers grabbed at the steering 
rod that threatened capsizal. We 
rocked from side to side, making no 
headway against waves high enough 
to wash us off the deck. We were 
all ordered below, while six marines 
kept guard on deck and one, at the 
request of the Chinese captain, took 
the wheel. In the cabin where we 
were confined a porthole burst open 
and water washed in over small 
children sitting on the floor. I was 
very proud of the calm and self-con- 
trol of these American mothers who 
wept quietly but never lost their 
composure. Twice we all but went 
over, then looking up, saw the hulk 
of the Jefferson above us. Ten min- 
utes passed before we went aboard, 
for the ship’s captain had pulled up 
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anchor, intending to enter the 
breakwater, and feared having the 
large tender discharge passengers in 
such a sea. Eventually he took the 
risk and gallantly assisted each 
woman over the temporary gang- 
plank. 

Life on a refugee ship is mere ex- 
istence. On cots in the Social Hall 
I and thirty-five others lay awake at 
night listening to “radio personals” 
from Shanghai. Over a hundred 
slept on deck. Meals took over four 
hours to serve. 

We forgot discomforts on reach- 
ing Manila, “our second American 
home.” A band played for us at 
the dock, the Red Cross sent a friend 
to meet each one, and the lights 
twinkled invitingly along the har- 
bor. A more peaceful city we had 
never seen. Half an hour after 
crossing the gangplank I was stand- 
ing on the upper stage of the mag- 
nificent dock when it began to rock 
and heave. The red-tiled floor rolled 
like the sea; the reénforced concrete 
ceiling moved with the same 
rhythm; the vibrations of the walls 
were staccato. Some thought that 
overstrung nerves had produced an 
illusion until a native cried, “Earth- 
quake! Get back on the boat!” 
Were all efforts to rescue us to be 
frustrated? A second tremor fol- 
lowed and lights on shore went out. 
It was declared the worst in Manila 
for thirty years, as a huge crack in 
the dock and a wrecked department 
store next day testified. 

When in two days after attending 
Mass at the Cathedral I embarked 
on the Jefferson from Manila it was 
as a regular passenger to Kobe, with 
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my own bed, wash bowl and ap- 
pointed place at table. The strange- 
ness of the world in which I had 
been living, with its sudden crises 
and constant nearness to death was 
suddenly revealed to me when my 
table companion gave a cry of alarm 
first because she had forgotten to 
bring cigarettes to lunch and then 
because her flowers were mislaid. 

“Flowers? $$ Flowers?,” I re- 
peated. 

It took me some moments to read- 
just myself to a world in which there 
were bon voyage presents. 

Before we reached Kobe I had de- 
cided to proceed with my study of 
Japanese art and culture, hoping to 
live in spirit back in the medieval 
period. But this proved impossible. 
Everything had changed. At the 
railway station stood a young girl 
soliciting war contributions, or a 
woman asking a stitch for the belt 
which she would send to a soldier at 
the front when she had gathered a 
thousand to keep him strong. Some 
officers wore red sashes, in token of 
their pledge to risk any danger. 
Every night at Kobe College, far 
above the city on Okadayama, we 
heard shrill bugle calls break the 
stillness, wooden clogs clatter down 
the lanes and we knew that more 
men were marching from the village 
below us to the troopship in the 
harbor. 

Transplanted so abruptly from 
shell-torn Shanghai to war-fevered 
Kobe, I felt as if I had witnessed 
some strange movie, the climax first, 
and now that the beginning had 
come round again, the time had 
come to leave for home. 
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By LAMPLIGHTER 
I. 


5 gage sun burned brazenly across the sky, 

The air was fire, and the workers flagged, 
The children playing in the heat outside, 
Tired and ready to obey the call 
Cease from their games and rest within the shade. 
At length the sun in glorious mantle red 
And train of yellow, purple, golden-green, 
Departs across a sky of pearl and blue, 
And women, men, and boys and girls come out 
To sit and breathe after the long, hot hours. 
Then rose the quiet moon, and peace poured down 
In shining streams of white and silver light 
Over the weary toilers of the day, 
And minds are soothed and care is laid away. 


II. 


May I compare Thee to the moon’s pure light? 

For softly does it come to Thee from Him, 

The Sun of heaven and earth and sea and sky; 

And rising, as Thou’rt wont, after a day 

When I have not deserved to see the Sun 

Because my sins have screened me from His rays, 

I then have felt the penetrating beams 

Of mother-love floodlight my darkened soul 
Close-shuttered, barred against God’s healing touch. 
When fades the moon from out the morning sky 
Men, tranquillized, are ready for the day, 

So falls the curtain from my sullen heart, 

And, contrite now, with windows open wide, 

I wait the coming of the Rising Sun. 





THE FUNCTION OF LITERATURE 


By JosEPH BELVEDERE 


ITERATURE as a subject of ap- 
preciation and of research is 
currently popular, even currently 
eminent. However, literature as a 
subject of appreciation and of re- 
search is not, properly speaking, 
literature at all; it is literature in 
its minor significances. Yet litera- 
ture is not now being taught in our 
universities except as a subject of 
appreciation—which is the under- 
graduate approach—and of research 
—which is the graduate approach. 
The world in general, therefore, 
and Catholic teachers of literature 
in particular face the necessity of 
discovering the fullest and highest 
significance of literary study, of be- 
coming aware of its amazing capac- 
ity for coédperating with the Scho- 
lastic ideal of education, and of giv- 
ing it, together with religion and 
philosophy, a chief place among 
those studies which make for the 
complete and harmonious develop- 
ment of the moral and intellectual 
powers of man. 

Obstructing such a step, however, 
lies the attitude of teachers of litera- 
ture toward their own subject. 
They mean to honor it, but succeed 
only in humbling it. Their defi- 
ciency is, not that they neglect to 
emphasize its importance, but that 
they emphasize its importance for 
wrong and insufficient reasons. 
Their conception of the nature and 
function of literature is not incor- 
rect, but it is inadequate. These 
men are those who regard literature 
as a delightful art; indeed, these 
men are chiefly those who regard it 
as the first of the creative arts. The 


one class hails literature as a 
friendly store of humor, joy and 
wisdom; the other recognizes it as 
a mass of facts, theories and hy- 
potheses in which there is ample 
room for research. 

Each class has its specialists. 
Among the appreciationists and the 
undergraduates there is a group of 
teachers who cannot touch the sub- 
ject without being hypnotized into 
a belief that the end of literary 
studies is the ranking and classifi- 
cation of principal authors. I had 
the misfortune of studying the Ro- 
mantic poets under a teacher of this 
type. The dénouement of two weeks 
of Coleridge was the announcement 
that “Coleridge is the fifth-ranking 
Romantic poet”; and the statement, 
dramatically timed, was calculated 
to define and limit the approach to 
Coleridge for all time. The other 
Romanticists were similarly treated, 
thus: 


1. William Wordsworth 
2. Lord Byron 

3. 
4 
5 


. Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
. Sir Walter Scott 


whereupon there followed some anx- 
ious days during which the suspense 
was really a hindrance to study. 
Who would be ranked third—Shel- 
ley or Keats? When Shelley final- 
ly achieved fourth position, the sus- 
pense was dissolved; and then no 
pupil in the class was so foolish as 
to take notes on the Keats lectures, 
because we all knew beforehand that 
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he was destined to be ranked third. 
As a further misfortune, I envi- 
sioned this teacher of mine as a kind 
of one-man Seeding Committee at a 
tennis tournament; and I grew to 
bear him a particular resentment, 
for during that time of every year 
when the English championships 
were being contested at Wimble- 
don, I helplessly and invariably pic- 
tured Keats with a tennis racquet 
in his hand, driving a hard back- 
hand to the baseline. It was a doom 
anybody would resent, I’m sure. 
Another group of appreciation- 
ists is riveted to the creed that lit- 
erature must be memorized. Quo- 
tations are the sine qua non of liter- 
ary knowledge. But just as un- 
learned friends of the Bible may de- 
feat it by quoting it, so the well- 
meaning friends of literature defeat 
it by the same method. It may bea 
source of pride to contemplate a 


nationful of men quoting Shake- 
speare quite aptly, of lawyers water- 
ing Portia’s speech (but not too 
thin) and serving it to many juries, 
of a president dramatizing his posi- 
tion as arbiter in a national labor 


dispute by quoting Mercutio. On 
the other hand, it may be painful to 
observe them quoting Pope’s dic- 
tum concerning judgments and 
watches while they continue, mean- 
while, to wrangle, to suffer, to in- 
flict inhumanities upon each other, 
and to prove, whereas Pope meant 
them to disprove, that men’s judg- 
ments are, indeed, sadly at variance. 

A third species of undergraduate 
is the bibliophile, the bibliomaniac, 
the man who has a wistful love of 
lovable characters, like Dickens for 
his own David, the man who packs 
his knapsack with Donne and is de- 
fended against two months of soli- 
tude in the north woods. His rea- 
son for teaching or for studying lit- 
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erature is to instill in others or to 
acquire for himself a love of read- 
ing and a catholicity of taste, to 
come from Sartor Resartus and go 
to Fulgens and Lucres within the 
same hour, to discourse of Falstaff 
as though he joined in his drinking 
bouts and exchanged lies with him, 
or to experience the sensation of 
riding on the suicide sled behind 
Mattie Silver and Ethan Frome. It 
seems better to me, however, to 
read two books like Utopia and Gul- 
liver’s Travels, provided they are 
understood as St. Thomas More 
and Dean Swift intended they 
should be understood, than to read 
all the novels from The Castle of 
Otranto to The Dynasts. As for 
catholicity of taste, it should be in- 
ternally impossible for any serious 
student of literature, if he is aware 
of the true nature of literature and 
pays the proper honor to it, to di- 
gest Chaucer and the earlier Words- 
worth in one sitting; for Chaucer 
was wise and looked at men, but 
Wordsworth was foolish and looked 
at things, and two such contrasting 
attitudes cannot be entertained at 
one hearth in one evening by one 
reader. 

Finally, a fourth class of this kind 
includes all those thoroughly disillu- 
sioned people who find literature 
an utterly delightful art; who col- 
lect books and fondle their covers; 
who ask the salesmen in the book 
department of metropolitan de- 
partment stores, “Have you got an- 
other book this size?”; who love to 
cut open the leaves and play with 
the charming tendrils of paper; who 
experience an almost physical re- 
action in the presence of books. 
Their eulogies on literature may be 
attractively expressed, but really, 
they say nothing. Witness Charles 
Lamb: 
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“What a place to be in is an old 
library! It seems as though all the 
souls of all the writers, that have 
bequeathed their labours to these 
Bodleians, were reposing here, as 
in some dormitory, or middle state. 
I do not want to handle, to profane 
the leaves, their winding-sheets. I 
could as soon dislodge a shade. I 
seem to inhale learning, walking 
amid their foliage; and the odour of 
their old moth-scented coverings is 
fragrant as the first bloom of those 
sciential apples wh'ch grew amid 
the happy orchard.” 


There are too many such people, 
pathetic in the way they approach 
literature with enthusiasm and 
come away from it not with genu- 
ine appreciation based upon objec- 
tive knowledge of literature, but 
with an artificial appreciation 


pieced together with seeded lists, 
quasi-accurate quotations, a ram- 
bling fascination for all books and 
for all authors, and a blind affec- 
tion for the whole business of writ- 


ing. It is these people, as I have 
said, who find a delight in literature 
and read the “classics”; yet I doubt 
that their delight would continue if 
they sensed that their much-quoted 
Pope would not hesitate to put them 
in a new Dunciad, or that their 
much-beloved Shakespeare made 
clowns of them, or that Barclay gave 
them a one-way ticket and an upper 
berth on the Ship of Fools. Yet 
they are not entirely to blame, for 
they have been taught literature as 
a subject of appreciation. Litera- 
ture iaught in this way, and only in 
this way, is a farce; and teachers 
guilty of this error are fools. 

The graduate approach to litera- 
ture, with its emphasis on research, 
is far more valuable than the under- 
graduate approach, but it is similar- 
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ly an inadequate approach. It is 
more valuable because the ultimate 
purpose of all research is to ascer- 
tain just exactly what St. Thomas 
More, for example, meant by Utopia, 
or what Dean Swift meant by Gulli- 
ver’s Travels. R. W. Chambers has 
dispelled the notion that Utopia was 
an uncertain glimpse into the future 
and has substituted the fact that it 
was a very penetrating glimpse into 
the present; he has shown that 
More was not anticlerical, that he 
was, on the contrary, so jealous of 
their reputation that he would limit 
the office of priest to the fittest men; 
he has ridiculed the notion that the 
book was vague and established the 
idea that it was definite and very 
timely. In a like manner, Ricardo 
Quintana has demonstrated the ra- 
tionality of “mad Swift” and the 
philanthropy of this misanthropist. 

In effect, then, the lover of books, 
through the efforts of scholars, may 
now understand More and Swift as 
they intended they should be under- 
stood: More, after all, did not pre- 
fer natural to revealed religion and 
Swift, after all, did not like horses 
more than he liked men. In this 
sense, research justifies its own 
labor; because it unravels false- 
hood and confusion and discovers 
the truth, it lends integrity to the 
study of literature. 

Now, considering the function of 
literature, the undergraduate ap- 
proach to literature is a step in the 
wrong direction; but the graduate 
approach is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Further, the graduate ap- 
proach means research and scholar- 
ship; and it means, also, that all stu- 
dents must become scholars. How- 
ever, scholars are, at present, under 
suspicion. They are charged with 
doing menial work, with engaging 
in a lifeless and dusty occupation, 
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with nursing the malevolent inten- 
tion of erasing all life-date question 
marks, c’s and fl’s from every in- 
dex card in all the catalogues in the 
world. But research is not merely 
the gathering of footnotes and bib- 
liographies, nor merely source-work 
and bibliography, nor merely colla- 
tions and variorum texts. These 
are only the tools of research. 
These tools are admittedly mate- 
rial, and they must necessarily be 
handled daily and, perhaps, ad 
nauseam; but they do not constitute 
research. The real work of scholars 
is to grasp the author’s mind, to un- 
derstand it completely and justly 
by relating it to the religious, intel- 
lectual, social, economic, political 
and historical backgrounds of the 
period in which he wrote. This ob- 
jective is a spiritual one, it is one 
that requires painstaking labor per- 


haps beyond the ability of most stu- 


dents of literature. But a student 
may attain to degrees of scholar- 
ship, if not to its perfection; and, 
above all, it would be better if men 
confessed their inability to use the 
tools of research intelligently, than 
if they ridiculed or opposed schol- 
ars. Viewed this way, research can 
be said to remove all obstacles of 
ignorance and prejudice standing 
between the author’s mind and the 
mind of the reader. It is the only 
way in which literature can be 
known as it really is. 

If such is the function of research, 
then why is the graduate approach 
to literature inadequate? It is in- 
adequate because it does not take 
into account literature’s kinship to 
religion and philosophy. Research 
is continually and entirely trying to 
understand an author’s mind, to 
discover literary truths. In a word, 
it reveals the content of literature. 
But research is inadequate because 
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it stops here; it is too busy to en- 
gage in any activity except that of 
discovering truths. It brings these 
truths to the attention of the teacher 
of literature and then runs away to 
uncover another truth; therefore it 
has not any time left in which to 
teach these truths to the students 
of literature. In fact, the principal 
fault with graduate teaching of lit- 
erature may be that few teachers 
recognize a disfinction between be- 
ing a scholar and so doing research 
work and being a teacher and doing 
teaching, or between being a student 
of research and studying its method 
and being a student of literature and 
studying its content. Scholarship 
and teaching are two different ac- 
tivities. Scholarship is a behind- 
the-scene activity; teaching draws 
its material from scholarship. But 
at present the two are confused, so 
that pupils who start out to study 
literature in reality learn scholar- 
ship. This is precisely the error of 
the graduate approach to literature, 
for although research itself is vital 
and of unquestionable value, it can- 
not and does not transfer its vitality 
to literature. Research is a method; 
literature is a content. The grad- 
uate approach to literature is thus 
merely an approach to scholarship; 
and scholarship, in turn, is a meth- 
od, capable of being abstracted and 
of being applied to the study of his- 
tory, or of mathematics, or of chem- 
istry. The very nature of research 
leaves a vacant place as far as the 
function of literature is concerned, 
for its scope is to collect the true 
content of literature. Its scope im- 
plies nothing more. It makes schol- 
ars of students and puts them in the 
way of the only knowledge of lit- 
erature worthy to be had. 

However, the study of literature 
has something more important to 
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offer its students. Besides prepar- 
ing them for later teaching, it can 
prepare them for current and later 
living. If they approach books as 
Petrarch approached them, they 
may be able to say with him: “Some 
books teach me how to live, and oth- 
ers how to die.” Therein lies the 
true function of literature. This is 


the aspect which is being ignored. 


If literature is not, as I have re- 
peated again and again, a subject of 
appreciation or of research; if such 
conceptions of the nature and func- 
tion of literature, occurring in prac- 
tice singly or in combination, are 
inadequate; if teachers of literature 
are generally unaware of, or at least 
give no articulation to, its true na- 
ture and function, then what is lit- 
erature? 

I will begin by saying that litera- 
ture is not the first of the creative 
arts, nor the most important. Lit- 
erature is greater and more im- 
portant than architecture, music, 
painting, or sculpture; and the rea- 
son for its superiority lies in the 
fact that literature employs as its 
medium the most direct sign of an 
idea—the word. Greater clarity 
theoretically results from the use 
of words than from the use of 
sound, or color, or shape, or outline 
or mass. 

However, theoretically and actu- 
ally, greater clarity is derived from 
the use of a medium which, as a 
sign of an idea, is even more direct 
than the word—the action. This is 
a statement open to denial, but it 
will be admitted when presently it 
is disclosed who shall be the inter- 
preter of the action. Hence what- 
ever art expresses itself through 
action is an art greater than any 
other. This art is the art of living. 

Living is an art because, as in 
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literature, in painting and in music, 
the artist has like materials at his 
disposal. The essence of artistic ef- 
fort is the selective principle. Thus 
the painter must select the land- 
scape he wishes to paint, he must 
select the colors, he must select the 
details he shall include and those he 
shall omit; and if his selection is 
good, and if the total conception is 
good, in so far as it is judged by 
critics of painting capable of under- 
standing the medium of that art, 
then he is a good painter. Now liv- 
ing is an art because it also makes 
use of the principle of selection. 
The agency of selection is the will; 
and the condition of selection is an 
intellect capable of perceiving what 
to do and what not to do, what to 
avoid as low, mean, without taste, 
vicious, and what to perform as 
high, generous, tasteful and good. 
If man’s total conception of living 
is good, in so far as it is judged by 
a critic of life capable of under- 
standing the medium of that art, 
then he is a good man. And it is 
important to remember that critics 
of the inferior arts are many, and 
fickle, and fallible, and their highest 
reward is fame; but the Critic of the 
art of living is One—God, Steadfast 
and Infallible, and His highest re- 
ward is beatitude. 

Next, if the art of living is the 
first of the creative arts because its 
reward is beatitude, then the noblest 
studies are those of religion, phi- 
losophy and literature, in that or- 
der, because they are the subjects 
most suited by their nature and 
function to assist man in gaining 
his highest possible end; and the 
wisest and most venerated of all 
men should be priests, philosophers 
and teachers of literature. 

The ultimate end of human life 
is God and beatitude; and man’s 
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actions are the factors which tend 
to or away from this end. Man’s 
actions are of three kinds—moral, 
intellectual and physical. The final 
destiny of man’s soul is determined 
not by acts of the intellect, nor by 
acts of the body, but by acts of the 
will functioning in those critical 
moments when the intellect pre- 
sents two or more alternatives to the 
will and the will then casts its grand 
yea or nay. It is the business of 
religion, philosophy and literature 
to interfere with man at these criti- 
cal moments, when the soul may 
rise to heaven or fall to hell; and it 
is the special business of the Scho- 
lastic system of education to bring 
all intellectual considerations and 
emotional attitudes to bear upon 
these moments, so that the will shall 
be consfantly predisposed to choose 
the morally good alternative and to 
reject the morally bad one. 

Thus all studies capable of being 
taught with a view to their partici- 
pation in this scheme must be so 
taught, and taught in no other way 
except incidentally. The main func- 
tion of religion as the chiefest of 
those studies is not to produce 
learned theologians, but to produce 
devout and God-fearing men; the 
main function of philosophy as the 
second of those studies is not to 
produce authorities on St. Thomas 
or on Rousseau, but to produce men 
who will put St. Thomas into prac- 
tice and Rousseau into a blazing 
fire; and the main function of litera- 
ture is not to produce Skelton schol- 
ars, but to produce men who try 
mightily to avoid being Harvey 
Hafters, or who shun to the death 
being one-quarter like Wolsey. 

The amazing truth about litera- 
ture is, that although it is ideally a 
less potent force for good living 
than either religion or philosophy, 
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it is often a more potent one in 
actuality. Religion is infinitely 
fortified by God’s revelations; it 
carries the voice of God ever in con- 
science; it appeals directly to the 
will. Logically, religion should ren- 
der the will almost automatically in- 
capable of making an immoral 
choice, for such is the force of its 
content. Philosophy, which inter- 
prets life in the light of reason and 
appeals directly to the intellect, 
should attain the same effect. 
Whatever the situation in theory, 
however, literature often guides the 
will aright where religion and phi- 
losophy would fail; and the reason 
for that is that literature is a mem- 
orable and dramatic statement of 
religious and philosophical truths. 
Thus, for example, a cuckold lives 
on edge not because he is anxious 
about his wife’s actions, which have 
angered God and endangered her 


soul, but because, being familiar 
with the situation from having read 
many plays, he fears the laughter 
and ridicule of other people. In 
short, the truths of religion and phi- 
losophy are usually convictions 


only; whereas literature states 
them persuasively and so induces 
man to act. 

Literature has another point of 
superiority over religion and phi- 
losophy considered as teaching the 
art of living. The will of the aver- 
age man contemplating murder, for 
example, recoils from the sugges- 
tion almost instantly. This is so 
because the act of murder is an ob- 
viously immoral one and men are 
universally impelled to obey its 
sanction by reason of their con- 
science. In such a case, wherein, 
as I say, the immorality of the con- 
templated act is monstrously appar- 
ent, religion alone is a sufficient de- 
terrent; but conceivably the will 
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may be assisted in making a right 
choice by a consideration of philo- 
sophical arguments against murder, 
or by a vivid remembrance of Lady 
Macbeth rubbing her palm. Then 
again, the morality of a debated act 
may be uncertain. A nice and deli- 
cate difficulty that cannot be solved 
by a reference to religion can be 
solved by a reference to ethics. And 
finally, an act so morally undeter- 
minable as to be almost unmoral can 
be performed or abandoned by a 
reference to literature. It is true, 
of course, that all moral problems 
which are important enough to de- 
termine the destination of man’s 
soul are within the scope of religion 
to define. Yet, just as an author 
writes and rewrites his paragraph, 
just as a painter rubs and rerubs 
his canvas, so it is a sporting ges- 
ture to God if man fusses with and 
arranges his life so that God shall 
perceive in it more than the mini- 
mum and required goodness, more 
than the normal development and 
keenness of moral and intellectual 
discernment. God is just as ready 
to recognize a genius in the art of 
living as the most eager critic is 
ready to hail another Dante. Thus 
literature may be searched and em- 
braced very profitably with an aim 
to collecting materials for a better 
ife. I have always believed, for ex- 
mple, that at least one mother-in- 
aw revised her behavior after read- 
ng Sidney Howard’s The Silver 
ord; that at least one willfully il- 

gical man has ceased thinking 

ishfully after reading Burke; that 
t least one proud and empty man 
as contritely and humbly sought 
o hide himself in darkness after 
he light of Newman’s Apologia; 
hat at least one unworthy and cor- 
upt magistrate has come abreast of 
is cases after reading Roper’s life 
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of the worthy and uncorrupt one; 
and that at least one politician has 
become honest after reading Upton 
Sinclair’s Oil! 

Finally, literature as a force for 
good living is often superior to re- 
ligion and philosophy in practice for 
a third reason. Authors before and 
after Walter Map have written to 
teach and to amuse; but no theo- 
logian or philosopher has ever writ- 
ten except to teach. In other words, 
the content of literature, religion 
and philosophy is similarly didac- 
tic, but only the expression of lit- 
erature is non-didactic. This makes 
literature extremely palatable to 
man, who will not take pills unless 
the pills are tasteless. It is true, I 
think, that man is so constituted 
that he is irritated by didactic or 
logical methods to control his be- 
havior, especially if the methods are 


obvious; and it may be that he ac- 
cepts religious and philosophical 
truths only because of the grace of 
faith, or because he recognizes their 


importance. The moral lessons of 
literature, however, are successfully 
camouflaged; so that that type of 
appreciationist which scorns didac- 
ticism in literature would be horror- 
stricken to learn that Lady Mac- 
beth’s “Out, damned spot!” is thor- 
oughly didactic in thought, though 
notin expression. That the point of 
didacticism is apt to be blunted by 
didactic teaching is a truth which 
was recognized by the Franciscan 
and Dominican friars centuries ago, 
who presented their moralities irre- 
sistibly. Teachers of literature 
should recognize the same truth to- 
day and should avoid frustrating 
the function of literature by a too 
dogmatic presentation. Rather, they 
should bring as much charm and 
enthusiasm into their work as pos- 
sible, thus allowing the author to 
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assume a livelier personality than 
otherwise, and thus maintaining 
and preserving the advantage of 
literature in amusing as it teaches. 

The obligation upon the teacher 
to continue this advantage cannot 
be made strong enough. A man 
may learn from philosophy that 
man can know objective truth. Phi- 
osophy examines the question 
scientifically, determines it syste- 
matically and asserts it convincing- 
y. Or a man may learn the same 
truth from literature, which deter- 
mines it artfully and expresses it 
persuasively. For example, Swift’s 
unforgettably pathetic picture of 
Gulliver trembling in fear before 
the Portuguese sailors may not only 
convince him of the reality of ob- 
jective knowledge, but may also per- 
suade him to go out in search of it, 
or to stop lying, or to stand in hatred 
of unreasoning men. Such an effect 
would never take place, however, if 
the teacher made a lame philosophi- 
cal maxim out of Swift’s powerful 
narrative. 

In conclusion: literature consid- 
ered according to its true nature and 
function is an approach to life. It 
has a chief place, together with re- 
ligion and philosophy, among those 
studies most valuable in the com- 
plete and harmonious development 
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of the moral and intellectual powers 
of man. It must be taught with that 
function in mind, and it must be 
learned in the same way; and, at the 
same time, there still remains room 
enough for literature as a subject of 
research and of valid appreciation. 
Students should cultivate an enthu- 
siasm for, and an appreciation of, 
literature, as surely as they must all 
become scholars, and as surely as 
the prime mission of teachers of lit- 
erature is to prepare them for life 
even as life is thrusting its impacts 
at them. In doing this, teachers are 
one with priests and philosophers, 
assisting man to encounter the criti- 
cal moments of the soul by supply- 
ing him with the highest and most 
cogent motives for well-doing, mo- 
tives present in consciousness both 
as overwhelming forces at the criti- 
cal moments and as calm and abid- 
ing attitudes at other times. Fur- 
ther, in doing this, teachers are not 
bookish, nor ignorant of life “except 
as it is in books.” On the contrary, 
they grapple with man’s life at its 
source, and are in a position to aid 
man in producing a life good, high, 
generous and intelligent—the prod- 
uct of the art of living distinguished 
from the products of all the other 
arts in that it is given not to man- 
kind but to God. 
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By MorGan M. SHEEDY 


Lassen has just been published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., a little 
book which will, doubtless, be read 
by many American priests and 
others, since it gives an intimate 
and very readable account of the 
largest ecclesiastical college in the 
world, Maynooth College, Ireland. 
Maynooth has a roll call of over six 
hundred students. Her priests are 
found in all corners of the earth. 
Recently a Maynooth Mission to 
China has been established. Here 
in the United States it is computed 
that there are over one hundred 
priests who were educated in May- 
nooth, one or more in all the larger 
dioceses of the country. 

The title of the book is 1 Remem- 
ber Maynooth, and the author is Don 
Boyne, evidently a nom de plume. 
Where he got it, I shall explain 
later, and it makes a strange and 
startling story—that of Lord Dun- 
boyne. 

The author gives a short account 
of the founding of the famous col- 
lege by the English Government in 
1795. The penal code prohibiting 
Catholic education of every kind in 
Ireland during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is, perhaps, as 
a whole, the most shameful code 
ever inscribed in the annals of a civi- 
lized people. No Catholic priest 
could be educated at home; and he 
was forbidden, under the severest 
penalties to seek his education 
abroad; and if he ventured to re- 
turn home from any foreign col- 
jege, he did so only at the peril of his 
jiberty and his life. 





But these cruel laws proved 
wholly powerless to destroy the 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland. No 
penal laws could keep the Irish stu- 
dents from slipping over to the Con- 
tinent on dark nights in fishermen’s 
luggers or disguised by day as mer- 
chants’ clerks or apprentices, going 
to look after their masters’ business 
in some foreign port. Once beyond 
the sea the rest was easy, for there 
were colleges in France, in Spain, 
in the Low Countries, where those 
poor boys were boarded, educated 
and trained for the great and peril- 
ous work of keeping the Catholic 
Faith alive in Ireland. An official 
report, presented to the English 
House of Commons in 1808, informs 
us that no less than four hundred 
and seventy-eight clerical students 
were educated in various colleges of 
France, Spain and the Netherlands 
for the work of the Irish Mission, 
when the French Revolution broke 
out. 

It was an anxious time for the 
Irish bishops, who had themselves 
been trained on the Continent. 
What were they to do for priests? 
They had no college at home of any 
kind, and they were too poor to es- 
tablish one, even if they were per- 
mitted by English law todo so. The 
Continental colleges were closed 
against them. Students and profes- 
sors had barely escaped with their 
lives from the fury of the soldiers 
of Revolutionary France. In this 
great need after much hesitation, 
they resolved to petition the English 
Government for license to open a 
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Catholic college—they dared not yet 
openly ask for endowment. That 
came later and was quite generous. 
Pitt’s Government received the pe- 
tition favorably, not from any love 
for the Catholics of Ireland, but 
through a wholesome fear for their 
own interests; England never fails 
in this matter. The French were 
making headway on the Continent; 
the United Irishmen were organiz- 
ing at home and the English Gov- 
ernment feared that a union be- 
tween the dissident Protestants and 
disaffected Catholics might be fatal 
to the British connection. So, by the 
advice and influence, especially that 
of Edmund Burke, Lord Fitzwilliam 
and other statesmen Parliament 
consented to give a grant of £8,000, 
$40,000 a year, for the establish- 
ment of the new Royal College, and 
the Act received the Royal assent on 
June 5, 1795. 

And this was the beginning of the 
famous College of Maynooth. The 
site was a historic one, teeming at 
once with the most glorious and 
tragic memories of the Geraldines. 
On the left of the entrance is a 
church, into whose walls is built all 
that now remains of a _ college 
founded by the eighth Earl of Kil- 
dare for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of Catholic priests, in the 
opening years of Henry VIII. A 
few paces within the gate grows an 
ancient and wide spreading yew 
tree—planted by the first of the 
Geraldines, some seven hundred 
years ago—under whose branches 
the ill-fated Silken Thomas played 
his Irish harp on the last night he 
ever spent in the halls of his fore- 
fathers. 

So Maynooth had for its own this 
historic site; and the first stone of 
the new college buildings was laid 
with great solemnity by Earl Cam- 
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den, on April 20, 1796, in the pres- 
ence of a vast assembly of all ranks 
from the highest to the lowest. Dur- 
ing its first fifty years the college, 
with its meager grant, continued to 
grow in fame and numbers; but its 
enemies also multiplied, and fierce 
attacks were made on Maynooth, its 
teachings and its discipline. For 
fifty years the annual grant re- 
mained the same. The numbers 
greatly increased. The buildings 
were inadequate and ill-equipped 
but not a shilling would the British 
Government give for the Royal Col- 
lege of Maynooth. 

At length Sir Robert Peel took the 
question in hand. Heedless of the 
fierce howl raised by many of his 
own party, he read in the House of 
Commons a memorial from the 
Trustees, setting out the condition 
of the College, and asking Parlia- 
ment to provide a remedy by in- 
creasing the annual grant. “The 
present condition of the Royal Col- 
lege of Maynooth,” he declared, “is 
a disgrace to the Empire!” Peel 
succeeded, and the annual grant of 
£26,000 was voted to the College, 
with a grant of £30,000 for new 
buildings. 

Pugin, the famous architect, a 
convert to the Faith was a stanch 
pleader (like our American Cram) 
for Gothic architecture, especially 
for “the beauty of God’s House.” Art 
and architecture were for Pugin but 
a means to an end—the restoration 
of Catholicism to England. To this 
great man was intrusted the erec- 
tion of the splendid new Gothic 
buildings of Maynooth which adorn 
the college and win the admiration 
of students and visitors. 

The first President of the college 
was the distinguished and accom- 
plished Reverend Dr. Hussey, the 
intimate friend of Edmund Burke. 
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A long line of noted successors look 
down from their portraits on the 
walls of the large dining hall. The 
President of Maynooth in the far-off 
days, the early eighteen seventies, 
when the present writer of this 
sketch was passing through the col- 
lege, was the Reverend Dr. Charles 
W. Russell. Of him I can say that 
he was, in every respect, the finest 
type of churchman I have ever 
known or seen. He was the friend 
of Newman and the uncle of Lord 
Chief Justice Russell, the first Cath- 
olic since the Protestant Reforma- 
tion to reach that high office in Eng- 
land. 

The Vice-President, in my day, 
was the Reverend Robert French 
Whitehead, who came of a dis- 
tinguished West of Ireland family. 
We called him “Bobby,” out of af- 
fection, I think. 


The original staff in philosophy 
and theology were chiefly French- 


men—emigrés driven from their 
own country by the Revolution. 
Don Boyne in his book gives us an 
account of some of those French 
professors which is rather interest- 
ing. They were accomplished 
scholars, graduates of and profes- 
sors in the Sorbonne, the Univer- 
sity of Paris, the College of Louis le 
Grand, etc. 

There was a great development 
during the first fifty years in the ma- 
terial well-being as well as in the 
intellectual life of the college. And 
this continued down to the year 
1870 when, as a consequence of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish (Protestant) 
Church legislation the annual grant 
to Maynooth was withdrawn’ and 
the college severed from any con- 
nection with the state. As the Irish 
(Protestant) Church retained some- 
thing like fourteen years’ purchase 
of its annual endowments, so the 
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fourteen years’ of its annual grant 
was given to Maynooth. I think 
Gladstone called this: A Regium 
Donum,—a royal gift. And so the 
college stands to-day. 


And now it is time to return to 
what I called in the early part of 
this paper, “a strange and startling 
story”—that of Lord Dunboyne— 
and the setting up of the Dunboyne 
Establishment, the most character- 
istic feature of Maynooth. 

Our author by the change of the 
vowel u to o and by making two 
words out of the one, Dunboyne, gets 
his pen name, Don Boyne. The first 
is rather romantic and the second, 
Boyne, suggests tragedy: the de- 
feat of the last of the English Stuart 
line of Kings, James II., at the bat- 
tle of the river Boyne by his own 
son-in-law, William of Orange, and 
the rise of the Orangemen’s so- 
ciety,—anti-Irish and anti-Catholic 
down to this day. 

And now, I come to the strange 
story of the Dunboyne. It takes its 
name and origin from John Butler, 
Bishop of Cork, who, on the death 
of a relative in 1786, succeeded to 
the title and estates of Dunboyne, 
an ancient barony in the peerage of 
Ireland. Anxious to preserve both 
title and estates in his family, he 
first sought a dispensation to get 
married from the Pope; and when 
it was refused “with disgust” by the 
Pope, the unhappy prelate next 
year conformed to the Established 
Church, and married his own 
cousin. The “marriage,” as might 
be expected, was neither a happy nor 
a fruitful one, and Lord Dunboyne 
was tormented for some years be- 
fore his death by keen remorse. In 
the year 1800, when he felt his end 
approaching, he sought and ob- 
tained absolution from the Pope, 
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who authorized his readmission into 
the Church. Thereupon, in order 
to make some atonement for his 
great crime, of his own mere mo- 
tion, he not only resolved, but in- 
sisted on leaving his Meath estate 
to the trustees of Maynooth for the 
benefit of the college. But as the 
Bishop was a “relapsed Papist,” the 
bequest was held to be invalid. A 
compromise, however, was effected 
and sanctioned by a special Act of 
Parliament, in virtue of which the 
estate was equally divided between 
the heirs of the Bishop and the col- 
lege, which thus obtained an annual 
income of £500. To this the Govern- 
ment added a further sum of £700 
a year, on the express condition that 
the whole should be applied to the 
maintenance of twenty students, 
who were to receive each £30 in cash 
and £30 for commons. It was in- 
tended that they should be chosen 
from the best of the honor-men 
only, and should read an advanced 
course under a special professor of 
their own. The object in view was 
to prepare them for vacant chairs in 
the college, and also for the higher 
offices in the ministry. A place “on 
the Dunboyne” thus became an ob- 
ject of keen competition; and it can- 
not be denied that the end of its es- 
tablishment was completely real- 
ized. The most distinguished eccle- 
siastics in Ireland have been trained 
on the Dunboyne; and nearly all the 
professors of the college, as well as 
a large number of the bishops were 
and are amongst its alumni. 

The present Cardinal MacRory, 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
of All Ireland, was trained in May- 
nooth, as were his two immediate 
predecessors, Cardinals O’Donnell 
and Logue. There is scarcely a 
bishop in Ireland, since the time of 
Cardinal Cullen (a Roman student) 
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but has had his education in this 
famous college. It has given many 
bishops to Australia and at least 
half a dozen to the Church in the 
United States. It has a glorious 
record in the history of the Church. 
It has turned out many dis- 
tinguished writers in philosophy, 
theology, science, literature and the 
fine arts. 

Don Boyne tells how the large 
body of students pass their lives and 
recalls his own seven years of study, 
in essays, vivid, humorous and re- 
vealing. He tells us of the spirit of 
the place and its workings in these 
words: “Time does not change the 
things that matter with her; the 
movements of the world outside her 
walls have no power to trouble her 
grand serenity. . . . Conflicting opin- 
ions may find a home there: her 
halls are too great to harbour only 
one. But conflicting ideals will find 
no home with her, nor any aim or 
purpose, save those that spring from 
high and honest motives in the 
minds of intelligent men. Who that 
knows her story can withhold from 
her the tribute of his admiration. 
What son of hers but will remem- 
ber her with affection as often as her 
name is spoken.” 

Don Boyne dedicates his book to 
“Maynooth men all over the world,” 
and there is not one, I believe, who 
will not echo his words of affection, 
praise and gratitude. She deserves 
it all. 

Some years past a bright Ameri- 
can Catholic girl, a graduate of our 
foremost Catholic Girls’ College 
made a visit to Maynooth. As the 
small party was being shown 
around, the guide said to this young 
lady, “Why, you seem to know 
much about the college; how did 
you get your knowledge?” Her an- 
swer was: “Our Rector is a May- 
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nooth man and I often heard him 
speak in the fondest terms of his 
Alma Mater; that is how I know.” 

When the Catholic University of 
America was established it was the 
recipient of the munificence of a 
Maynooth alumnus which enabled 
it to set up a splendid building, dedi- 
cated to philosophy, letters and sci- 
ence, known as McMahon Hall. 
Among the early staff of its profes- 
sors was a Maynooth man, Dr. 
Henebry, who filled the chair of Cel- 
tic Literature. 

Thus the training and scholarship 
of the famous college are widely ex- 
tended, recalling the golden age 
when her ancient schools kept the 
lamp of learning burning brightly 
in Ireland when it was dimmed in 
Continental Europe. 

And, now, I must bring this pa- 
per to an end with a passing refer- 
ence to a little incident, quite char- 
acteristic of the great man, Cardi- 
nal Newman, told by Ward in his 
Life of Newman. When Newman in 
his old age, was invited to visit Ox- 
ford which he loved and was about 
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to see the rooms he had as a student 
at his college, Trinity, he wondered 
whether “the snapdragon which 
grew on the wall opposite the win- 
dow of the room in which he 
lived” was still there. Lord James 
Bryce, afterwards English Ambas- 
sador at Washington, who was pres- 
ent on the occasion tells us: “What 
struck us most was the mixture of 
sadness and pleasure with which he 
came among us and recalled his 
early days.” 

And if it were given to this writer 
or to many another of the days, now 
far distant, when he was a student, 
to revisit the dear old Alma Mater, 
he would love to stroll with a genial 
companion for a little while in the 
springtime, along the beautiful lilac 
walk when the fragrance of its blos- 
soms was diffused over the whole 
place. Perhaps our visit, also, 
would be like Newman’s, filled 
“with a mixture of sadness and 
pleasure”; yet, who that knows her 
history, can withhold from her the 
tribute of his admiration and 
praise? 


























THE CHURCH AND CAPITALISM 


By D. MARSHALL 


HAT the Church has authority 

over matters social and eco- 
nomic is stated by Pius XI. in Qua- 
dragesimo Anno: “The deposit of 
truth entrusted to us by God, and 
Our weighty office of propagating, 
interpreting, and urging, in season 
and out of season, the entire moral 
law, demand that both social and 
economic questions be brought 
within Our supreme jurisdiction, 
in so far as they refer to moral 
issues.” 

The economic order is not a 
closed system, with its own princi- 
ples, apart from any other order of 
human activity. In so far as it con- 
sists of relationships between man 
and man, and not between man and 
nature, it is subject to the moral 
order. 

A man dealing with his fellow 
men in matters of economic import 
is not acting in relation to some ex- 
clusive economic end; he is also af- 
fected by questions of right and 
wrong. He may disregard the moral 
aspect of his actions; that does not 
take away their moral aspect, their 
justice or injustice; and over ques- 
tions of morality the Church has 
jurisdiction. 

That can be set down, therefore, 
as the first and important part of 
Catholic social teaching—the judg- 
ments of the Church concerning so- 
cial and economic matters, in so far 
as they fall within the sphere of 
morality. 

The second part of Catholic social 
teaching can be called Catholic so- 
cial or economic philosophy. It can 





be defined as the science of eco- 
nomics or sociology, as thought out 
by Catholics. Those outside the 
Church lack the knowledge of man’s 
true end; they lack the knowledge 
of man’s true nature. They will 
tend, if they follow reason alone, 
and do not correct themselves by 
empirical observations, to regard 
man’s nature as integral; they will 
disregard the wound given to nature 
by the Fall; and thereby be led to 
construct Utopias impossible for 
the habitation of poor fallen man: 
an ideal Socialistic commonwealth; 
a Leisure State. 

The Catholic economist, on the 
other hand, will not be led away by 
falsities as to man’s end or nature. 
He alone knows what man is meant 
to be; and what man is—both the 
heights and the depths of human 
nature. He is guided by that in- 
fallible magisterium which says to 
reason: that this is the answer to 
the question you are seeking; if it 
is not your answer go back and see 
where you are wrong. 

We have, then, first, the Church 
judging upon right and wrong in 
matters social and economic. Sec- 
ondly, we have Catholic economists 
using their reason, and we can say 
that the science they teach can be 
called “Catholic” because they alone 
have the knowledge of certain facts 
and are guided by revelation. More- 
over, they form part of a tradition— 
a tradition of reason. They have 
masters of human thought to guide 
them, to act as standards for the 
testing of judgments and teachers— 
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a St. Thomas, a St. Antoninus of 
Florence. 

Their horizon is not bounded by 
the narrow limits of to-day. They 
do not find it easy to slide into a 
facile provincialism of time and call 
it Progress, but can judge, both of 
things of to-day and of yesterday by 
those laws of reason which stand 
above the changing phenomena of 
the world. 


In judging the question of the es- 
sential morality and the accidental 
abuses of Capitalism, it is obvious 
that we have an example of the first 
type of Catholic social teaching. 

The relevant documents are, 
chiefly, the encyclicals Rerum No- 
varum and Quadragesimo Anno.* 

The first thing that authority 
says about the Capitalist system is 
that it is not per se unjust. The en- 
cyclical Rerum Novarum lays it 
down that the Capitalist system (de- 
fined as that economic régime in 
which are provided by different 
people the capital and labor joint- 
ly needed for production) “is not 
to be condemned.” 

It will be noticed that this defini- 
tion refers to Capitalist organiza- 
tion, and not to what may be called 
“the spirit of Capitalism” — the 
spirit that makes gain the end of 
society. That spirit is condemned, 
for “man is commanded to seek 
first the kingdom of God and His 
justice, confiding in God’s liberality 
and definite promise that temporal 
goods also, in so far as he has need 
of them, will be added unto him.” 

But the organization of the Capi- 
talist system is not condemned— 
that organization which separates 
capital from labor, receivers of 
profit and receivers of wages. For 


1 The quotations used throughout this article 
are from these two encyclicals. 
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no one can say that it is wrong for 
a man to hire other men to work 
for him and pay them wages. 

The Socialist denial of the right 
of private property is condemned, 
as is also the Socialist theory that 
the laborer should receive the whole 
reward of his labor. The laborer 
can only receive the whole reward 
of his labor when he owns the land 
or tools upon which or with which 
he works. If these are the property 
of another, that other has a right to 
all that he does not pay the laborer 
as wages. 

But the capitalist must pay the 
workman a just wage. According 
to Quadragesimo Anno three ele- 
ments enter into the composition of 
the just wage. “In the first place, 
the wage paid to the workingman 
must be sufficient for the support of 
himself and his family.” In the 
second place, “the condition of any 
particular business and of its owner 
must also come into question in 
settling the scale of wages.” ‘“Final- 
ly, the wage-scale must be regulated 
with a view to the economic welfare 
of the whole people.” “Intimately 
connected with this is a reasonable 
relationship between the prices ob- 
tained for the products of the vari- 
ous economic groups.” 

Besides unjust wages and prices, 
there are a variety of other abuses 
—‘“the enormous fortunes of some 
few individuals, and the utter pov- 
erty of the masses”; “immense 
power and despotic economic domi- 
nation concentrated in the hands of 
a few.” “This power,” the encycli- 
cal goes on to say, “becomes particu- 
larly irresistible when exercised by 
those who, because they hold and 
control money, are able also to gov- 
ern credit and determine its allot- 
ment, for that reason supplying, so 
to speak, the lifeblood to the entire 
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économic body, and grasping, as it 
were, in their hands the very soul 
of production, so that no one dare 
breathe against their will.” More- 
over, “the regulations legally enact- 
ed for corporations, with their di- 
vided responsibility and _ limited 
liability, have given occasion to 
abominable abuses.” These are only 
a few out of the many abuses to 
which the Pope calls our attention. 

The granting of just wages and 
the elimination of these manifold 
abuses would not essentially alter 
the Capitalist system. But besides 
the Just Wage, Quadragesimo Anno 
advocates certain improvements on 
strict Capitalism. 

The first improvement on the 
régime is the acquisition of property 
by the proletariat. This was also 
advocated by Rerum Novarum, but 
with respect to agrarian rather than 
industrial conditions. The more re- 
cent encyclical advocates that the 
industrial worker also should be 
allowed to accumulate property, 
and to this end it advises “that the 
wage-contract should, when pos- 
sible, be modified by a contract of 
partnership.’ 

The second improvement on strict 
Capitalism is the Christian Corpora- 
tive State. This society aims at the 
abolition of the opposition between 
Capital and Labor by combining or- 
ganizations both of employers and 
of employees into vocational groups 
—“‘ordines’”’; guilds—“binding men 
together not according to the posi- 
tion they occupy in the labour-mar- 
ket, but according to the diverse 
functions which they exercise in so- 
ciety.” Of the Fascist Corporative 
State the encyclical says: “It is 
feared that the new syndical and 
corporative institution possesses an 
excessively bureaucratic and politi- 
cal character, and that... it risks 
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serving particular political aims 
rather than contributing to the 
initiation of a better social order.” 


Of those Socialistic modifications 
in the Capitalist order we are told: 
“It may well come about that grad- 
ually the tenets of mitigated Social- 
ism will no longer be different from 
the programme of those who seek to 
reform human society according to 
Christian principles. For it is right- 
ly contended that certain forms of 
property must be reserved to the 
State, since they carry with them an 
opportunity of domination too great 
to be left to private individuals with- 
out injury to the community at 
large.” But the spirit of Socialism 
remains condemned, since it “af- 
firms that living in community was 
instituted merely for the sake of the 
advantages which it brings to man- 
kind,” whereas, “according to Chris- 
tian doctrine, man, endowed with a 
social nature, is placed here on 
earth in order that he may spend 
his life in society, and under an 
authority ordained by God; that he 
may develop and evolve to the full 
all his faculties to the praise and 
glory of his Creator; and that, by 
fulfilling faithfully the duties of his 
station, he may attain to temporal 
and eternal happiness.” 

Is the Catholic social philosopher 
restricted by the terms of the en- 
cyclical to working only within the 
limits of the industrial Capitalist 
system and the improvements there- 
on proposed by the encyclical? Is 
he allowed to advocate a different 
form of society as more convenient? 

In the first place, the encyclical 
itself states the Capitalist economic 
régime is not the only one—“these 
economic conditions do not every- 
where exist exclusively, for there is 
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another economic system which stil] 
embraces a very large and influen- 
tial group of men”—the peasant 
economy. 

In the second place, the encycli- 
cal goes further still, and points out 
certain defects in the essential 
structure of the Industrial Capitalist 
system—in the régime itself; that 
régime which “is not to be con- 
demned” as per se unjust. First, 
“the uncertainty of economic con- 
ditions and of the whole economic 
rgime.” Secondly, “We recall how 
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the present economic régime and 
above all the disgraceful housing 
conditions prove obstacles to the 
family tie and family life.” Not 
only the housing conditions, mark, 
but the economic régime itself, is an 
obstacle to family life. 

If this is so, then those Catholics 
who seek to prepare another eco- 
nomic system which is not uncer- 
tain and which is not an obstacle to 
family life, to which men can even- 
tually return, are doing a laudable 
work. 


SONNET 
Landscape with Piping Shepherd by Claude Lorrain 


By GERALDINE P. DILLA 


HEN harassed by our restless modern life 
In cities burdened with their fretting shame, 
. When wearied by our long confusing strife 
Where struggles new but bring defeats the same; 
We yearn to give our souls the gentle peace 
That softly drops at evening with the dew 
From lofty elms, on sheep content to cease 
Their grazing, while the summer sky’s pure blue 
Turns gold round setting sun, and lightest haze 
Softens the arched bridge by the river bend, 
While happy shepherd sings a kind God’s praise 
And pipes sweet melodies without an end. 
Such paradise we but through art attain— 
In landscape painted thus by Claude Lorrain. 
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HOUSEBOAT DAZE IN CHINA 


By JAMES W. BENNETT 


N San Diego, the U. S. Marine 

base has been furbishing up its 
war equipment, ready to embark for 
China. For weeks on end, the air 
has been tense with expectancy; all 
leaves have been cancelled. One 
transport has already sailed to the 
Orient, amid scenes queerly remi- 
niscent of Hoboken, twenty years 
ago. The men are being sent to re- 
enforce the regiment and more of 
sea soldiers on duty in Shanghai 
guarding an exposed sector of the 
International Settlement. 

There, they are in a war yet not 
of it. Night and day, their ears have 
been filled with the deep-throated 
din of cannon fire, the vicious chat- 
ter of machine guns, the detonation 
of Mills bombs. Their eyes peer 
anxiously over sandbags at oil black 
smoke from a burning, helpless 
city: Shanghai. 

And beyond Shanghai cower help- 
less towns and villages, fatalistically 
awaiting the dread swoop of Japan’s 
air armada on its errand of sheer, 
cool butchery: first bombing then 
machine-gunning the helpless 
tangle of fleeing refugee farmers 
and pitiably bewildered townsmen. 
As word filters into the American 
entrenched area that Haining has 
been strafed,—and Luchow and 
Chientang-ming, — the Marines 
shake their heads soberly, their 
mouths tighten, for they know these 
villages. They have walked up their 
single dusty lanes. They have ami- 
cably conversed in sign language 
with the inhabitants. 

Their knowledge of this hitherto 


terra incognita they owe, not to their 
own curiosity, for they were not 
permitted to stray from certain pre- 
scribed areas when off duty, but to 
that perambulating dynamo, that 
near-perpetual-motion machine, 
Maurice Witherspoon, Chaplain of 
the Shanghai Barracks. 

And, for glimpses into a sylvan 
China which is already partially de- 
stroyed, I also owe Witherspoon a 
debt of gratitude. Perhaps I can 
make some payment by trying to re- 
create an era and a scene smudged 
by the smoke of battle. 


The party consisted of six Chi- 
nese babies and their numerous 
noisy parents and grandparents, 
who took turns in handling the slot- 
ted rudders or huddled cheerfully 
into tiny rear cockpits; two puppies 
thoroughly infested with fleas; four 
tethered cats, three tethered ducks; 
two Englishmen; fifty-six U. S. 
Marines, in rank from private to 
corporal; one Marine Second Lieu- 
tenant, aged twenty-three; one eld- 
erly Warrant Officer from the Navy; 
eight American women, Marine offi- 
cers’ wives; the chronicler of this 
case history; and lastly the com- 
mander of the expeditionary force, 
the Chaplain. 

Pulled by an asthmatic tug, four 
passenger junks sailed out of 
Shanghai, up the Huangpu — into 
darkest China. 

The genesis of the expedition was 
simple. Shortly after his arrival in 
Shanghai, Witherspoon had learned 
of the necessarily circumscribed 
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path the Marines were required to 
tread. Obtaining the requisite per- 
mission, he began organizing a 
series of personally conducted Ma- 
rine Corps tours. 

On paper, this trip began with 
Witherspoon and fifty-six Marines 
who had signed up. But one of the 
officers’ wives demanded: 

“Why not add an extra junk? We 
want to see China, too!” 

“Okay,” said Witherspoon. 

Then a young English newspaper 
man heard of the party. 

“Sure,” said the Chaplain. “Come 
along.” 

“And I have a friend,” said the 
journalist. “He’s a Bobbie on the 
Municipal Police Force, but this is 
his vacation and... .” 

“Bring him along, too.” 

Then I swam into the net. I was 
looking for a houseboat of my own, 
and friends at the Shanghai Consu- 
late General had said that Wither- 
spoon was an authority on junks 
and routes. He said: 

“Why not come on our house- 
boat trip? It'll mean Marine Corps 
grub and sleeping on teak boards. 
Six days at a total cost in American 
dollars of six, sixty-five. We took 
Gene Tunney on our first trip last 
spring. He wrote me afterward it 
was the high spot of his world tour, 
but that he hadn’t recovered yet.” 

And neither have I. 

I arrived at the place of rendez- 
vous on Soochow Creek above the 
Garden Bridge, an hour before sail- 
ing time, only to find no houseboats 
and no Marines. A helpful Chinese 
junkman volunteered: 

“You wantchee find sodjahs? 
Sodjahs all go ’way. Go Hang- 
chow.” 

This looked to be a straight tip. 
Hangchow was scheduled as one of 
our first destinations. Left behind! 


I muttered. The day was black with 
clouds and a cold rain had begun 
to fall. Bleakly I hailed a taxi. 

Just as I was giving the order to 
return to my hotel, I heard: 

“Hey! This is the place!” 

It was Witherspoon, on _ the 
driver’s seat of a M. C. lorry. With 
him were many Marines in slacks 
and sweaters. I pulled my bags out 
of the taxi and joined the party. 
And there we stood, with no visible 
sign of our houseboats. The junk- 
man repeated his story about the 
flotilla having left for Hangchow. 
This was received in a spirit of 
skepticism which held just a touch 
of uneasiness. Finally a small Chi- 
nese boy clad solely in a shirt brief 
as to tails, pulled at Witherspoon’s 
arm, and pointed downstream. 
Pooling our scanty knowledge of 
Chinese, we began to question him. 
He broke into noisy tears and edged 
away from us. That wouldn’t do; 
he might prove to be our only link 
with the houseboats, so we pounced 
upon him. We made a slow funere- 
al march in the direction he had 
pointed, in silence except for his 
high appalled sobs. Two bridge- 
heads down we released the urchin 
(who fled screaming), for we had 
sighted the flotilla. It had moved 
during the previous night, because 
of certain obscure tidal conditions. 

Provender, blanket rolls, about 
seventy mosquito nets, were rapidly 
and methodically stored aboard the 
junks. The officers’ wives appeared 
and with almost equal speed settled 
themselves aboard the penultimate 
junk which was to be their home, 
for they were seasoned campaign- 
ers. The tug gave a loud minatory 
toot. The train of high-pooped, var- 
nished junks shivered and began to 
bounce over the water. A Marine 


said to me: 
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“How’s for a game of contract? 
You play, don’t you?” 

“Yes. But hadn’t we better wait 
until after lunch? It’s past noon 
now.” 

“Lunch—? We've had lunch. 
Listen, feller, you'll breakfast at 
five-thirty, have dinner—not lunch 
—at eleven ad emma, and a spot of 
supper at four-thirty in the after- 
noon. You’re in the Marine Corps 
now.” 

A gust of wind blew a spatter of 
chill rain through an open window, 
and water ran down my neck. I 
sneezed. Around me was a cheer- 
ful bustle: boys unstrapping their 
bedding rolls, making their quarters 
ship-shape. The Shanghai Bund— 
that fantastic miniature New York 
skyline with its twenty story, set- 
back, modernistic buildings — was 
clouded by mist and then lost to 
view. I was cold and hungry, yet 
unaccountably my spirits rose. As 
my fellow passenger had said: for 
six days I was to be in the United 
States Marine Corps. 

Each of the houseboats was of the 
variety normally chartered for 
week-end parties of wealthy Chi- 
nese. Our craft had two cabins, one 
of which was assigned to the War- 
rant Officer and myself, with wood- 
en plank beds, the walls masked by 
strips of beautifully carved redwood 
in intricate dragon, pheenix, lotus 
and peony patterns, done by some 
anonymous master craftsman of 
another era. The worn, satiny pol- 
ish of the woodwork throughout the 
boat indicated that it must be at 
least a century old. The main space 
amidship, also carved, was the ban- 
queting room. This was our dining 
and clubroom and here the Marines 
slept at night in serried ranks. 

Witherspoon and the Marine 


Lieutenant, scorning to be coddled 


in cabins, bunked in tiny cubby- 
holes under the roof. There, they 
dodged leaks in a series of torren- 
tial downpours. The rain played no 
favorites, however. I woke one 
morning at three o’clock to find my 
elderly cabin mate philosophically 
sitting up in bed, smoking, with an 
umbrella raised above his head to 
ward off a small cascade of water. 
And the foot of my own bed was a 
sodden pool. 

The men, I discovered, were the 
new Marines, an entirely different 
type from the old Leatherneck. All 
had high school diplomas; a num- 
ber even had university degrees. 
Their talk was salty but rarely pro- 
fane and never salacious. Despite 
the occasional sting in the repartee, 
there was no real malice. The Ma- 
rines knew that too sharp a tongue 
meant ostracism. Unostentatiously 
they continually lent one another a 
helping hand. 

As I played contract that after- 
noon under a smoky kerosene lan- 
tern, I could look out the rain-spat- 
tered window. The unwinding green 
ribbon of the canal bank seemed 
near enough to touch. Like lovely 
white or brown moths were the sails 
of scores of passing junks. Their 
progress was so silent that they 
seemed unreal. Standing rumina- 
tively on the shore, mouse-gray 
hides glistening in the rain, were 
water buffaloes. Less ruminative 
were the Chinese boys in raincoats 
of coconut fiber perched on their 
backs. The mouths of these young- 
sters were open in a round O of as- 
tonishment. 

We must have offered the natives 
quite a spectacle. Probably never 
before had those quiet waters 
echoed with alien shouts from boat 
to boat, with the strum of ukeleles 
and the bellow of too-too-close ‘har- 
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mony. Nor had they seen forked 
white radishes of men (to the Chi- 
nese eye so unhealthily pallid), clad 
in bathing trunks, leaping from 
houseboat roofs into chill autumnal 
waters, catching a rope and pre- 
cariously pulling themselves aboard 
our briskly moving junk. Such an- 
tics must have appeared a little mad. 

We seemed to be of equal inter- 
est to the dwellers in the many 
towns that clustered along the 
canal. These villages began with 
crenelated walls of extreme an- 
tiquity. Then the sky darkened and 
we were hemmed in by buildings 
that either hugged the bank or over- 
hung the water on stilts. The shops 
— innocent of windows — opened 
upon the canal. Narrow stone steps 
led down to the water. As we 
steamed past we could see the maca- 
roni maker shredding his dough 
with wooden disks, or deftly insert- 
ing an almost infinitesimal dab of 
chopped pork into a lozenge of pas- 
try like ravioli. Or the canalside 
inn with the kitchen fronting the 
water, and the rough wooden tables 
for the guests in the rear. From 
their bubbling caldrons savory 
steam arose, thus keeping alive the 
thousand-year-old Chinese folk tale 
(which Rabelais must have heard 
from returning sailors, since he ap- 
propriated it), of the innkeeper who 
haled an enemy into court on the 
charge of stealing the aroma of his 
food by sniffing it! 

Here the coffin shops temptingly 
piled their best catalpa wood “Long 
Homes” in the hope of attracting the 
eye of some filial son aboard a pass- 
ing junk or barge. For no gift is 
more deeply welcomed by an elderly 
Chinese parent than a coffin pre- 
sented by his son. It is not a grue- 
some object but rather a tangible 
promise of dreamless rest when 


night has fallen. ... Next door were 
usually found the little shops also 
catering to the dead. Here, fabri- 
cated of paper and split bamboo, 
were sedan chairs and motor cars, 
servants, houses stored with mock 
food, raiment and money. These 
objects, when burned, were believed 
to be wafted to the other world for 
the use of the departed. 

It was as if some benign genii had 
pushed back the walls and allowed 
us to peer for an enchanted moment 
into the intimate life of the Chinese 
people. A tantalizing glimpse, for 
the next instant our tug had 
whisked us through crumbling 
water gates, beneath camel-back 
bridges slender as a sickle moon, on 
to other villages. 

Halfway through the card game, 
a Marine appeared at my elbow 
with a large tin-cupful of bilious 
pink liquid. “Drink ’er down,” he 
commanded—a little belligerently, I 
thought. Then he added: “She’s 
better if you pour ’er right down.” 

I drank as instructed, gagged, 
choked, sputtered and at last man- 
aged to wheeze: “Whad in Heabeb’s 
nabe is id?” 

“Huh—? Oh, she’s my own spe- 
cial. I think I'll call her Death Onna 
Houseboat. They’s some pineapple 
juice, a spoonful a apple sauce, a 
big slug a tomato essence, some 
liquor off’n a bottle of Maraschino 
cherries—and a teaspoon a whisky 
which the Chaplain lent me outta 
the medicine kit, to sort a give her a 
little authority.” 

Our first stop, the next morning, 
was the village of Chang An, “City 
of Eternal Peace,” named evidently 
for the capital of China’s most col- 
orful dynasty, the T’ang. But, in so 
far as our expedition was concerned, 
it was anything but a place of peace. 
‘We had stopped there as the nearest 
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point on the canal, to Hangchow 
Bay and to the fishing village of 
Haining. A dubious motorbus was 
chartered. A slight misunderstand- 
ing arose when the bus appeared, 
crowded with Chinese, all of whom 
had paid their fares to Haining and 
had tickets to prove it. However, 
by squeezing into a luggage com- 
partment at the rear, a few of us 
jolted away to the sea. 

Witherspoon and the main body 
of men set out on foot. The dis- 
tance was said to be two miles. But 
that was a day of misunderstanding. 
It proved to be five miles. The 
hikers arrived, winded, hot—for the 
sun had at last appeared—and on 
the verge of exhaustion, not many 
minutes after the bus. Only With- 
erspoon appeared to be fresh and 
unwearied. “And he walked so 
fast,” said one of them, “that we 
had to run most of the way to keep 
up with him!” 

At noon we were to see the Hang- 
chow Bore. Here, like the bore in 
the Bay of Fundy, during the au- 
tumn high tides, the sea races up 
the shallow bay like a thundering 
line of great white horses terrified 
and rearing. After viewing the Bore 
—in the company of at least twenty 
thousand Chinese tourists—we set 
out, minus lunch, to cross the town 
in search of a canal jetty. There, a 
fleet of peculiar little sampans 
known as slipper boats had been 
chartered to take us back to our 
flotilla at Chang An. After five min- 
utes we were thoroughly lost in 
Haining’s twisting maze of alleys. 
We felt it was something in the na- 
ture of a miracle when we de- 
bouched on the other side and lo- 
cated the jetty. Here, amid some 
confusion, we embarked. The slip- 
per boats were shallow craft which 
the Chékiang natives propelled 


uniquely by manipulating an oar 
with the feet and steering with a 
hand paddle. These sampans 
rocked dangerously, shipped water, 
but moved through a network of 
yard-wide stagnant canals at a rous- 
ing speed which delighted the Ma- 
rines. 

By four o’clock we were back at 
Chang An. The tug tooted a warn- 
ing; the houseboats were poled into 
mid-channel and fastened together 
preparatory to departure. The 
kitchen detail went into action—and 
not one moment too soon, for we 
had eaten nothing since dawn. The 
aroma of American ham steaks, cof- 
fee and frying potatoes became 
nearly maddening. The sun 
dropped over the outer walls of 
Chang An and long purple shadows 
crept across the water. The City of 
Eternal Peace seemed worthy of its 
name. The junks shivered as the 
tug laodah started his engines. We 
were off... 

Then an outcry came from the 
women’s boat: one of their number 
was missing. Followed by a bellow 
from the front Marine junk. One 
of its personnel was absent, too. 
Witherspoon ran out to the narrow 
foredeck of our boat and waved his 
arms. The tug stopped. ... That 
morning he had said ominously that 
his schedule was too tough to fiddle 
around waiting for stragglers. But 
now, faced with the reality of hav- 
ing to maroon two of the party, he 
gave in. It was the only sign of 
weakness that that man of iron ever 
displayed. Announcing grimly that 
he would find the two strays, he 
started off at his usual breakneck 
speed, taking with him ten of the 
boys from our boat... . Two hours 
passed. It was now deep night. An 
unlucky thirteen persons seemed ir- 
revocably lost in darkest Chékiang 
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Province. On the canal bank, a 
cretinous quarter-witted Chinese be- 
gan to mouth at us—to the intense 
delight of a large audience of na- 
tives. Supper was deferred, our 
ham steaks solidifying in their fast- 
cooling pans. .. . Then the Lieuten- 
ant called for volunteers to look for 
Witherspoon. With some fifteen 
more Marines he set out in the gen- 
eral direction of Haining. I had a 
vivid vision of one search party go- 
ing after another search party, after 
yet another search party... 

Abruptly, the night was rent with 
noise. Boos and catcalls_ inter- 
spersed with phrases: “Mr. Living- 
stone, I presume?” ‘“Where’ve you 
been, you lug!” Peering out the 
window I saw the Marine who had 
been missing from Boat One. Then, 
two or three minutes later, the aug- 
mented search parties appeared. 
Walking briskly between Wither- 
spoon and the Lieutenant, evidently 
in excellent spirits, was the officer’s 
wife. The pair had been lost sepa- 
rately in those twisting lanes of 
Haining and had, by accident, run 
across each other. They had never 
been able to find the jetty of the slip- 
per boats. As night fell they stum- 
bled across a highroad which the 
Marine guessed to be the Govern- 
ment road to the metropolis of 
Hangchow. Since our flotilla was 
due in Hangchow the next morning, 
he suggested walking. He was not 
aware that the distance was nearly 
fifty miles. 

Haining’s lone policeman had 
seen the pair start. By signs he con- 
veyed this to Witherspoon when the 
Chaplain arrived. Witherspoon 
rented the same decrepit autobus 
which had taken us from Chang An 
and which was undergoing some 
repairs. It wheezed horribly but it 
managed to bear the search party. 
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The two waifs were sighted seven 
miles from Haining—and going 
strong. So furiously were they 
walking that they did not even raise 
their heads when they were hailed. 

The lost Marine commented later: 
“I said, ‘Mebbe we had better turn 
back?” But the lady said: ‘No, 
Soldier, let us go forward from 
here.” And we went! I think I'd 
almost back her in a walkin’ match 
against the Chaplain. I don’t mind 
sayin’ it was scary. The mulberry 
trees were soughin’ in the wind and 
ever’ so often an owl flopped up 
right in front of our faces. And 
both of us knowin’ all the time that 
that country was lousy with ban- 
dits.” He looked down at his dusty 
sneakers. “Boyoboy, but my dogs 
are tired!” 

At Hangchow, the next day, we 
rickshawed part of the morning 
around the shores of West Lake. 
This shallow body of water, beloved 
of Chinese painters and poets, is set 
delectably amid green, tea-planted, 
conical hills, some of them pagoda- 
pinnacled. On its banks are to be 
found several of the most fascinat- 
ing temples in all China. In and out 
of these shrines we surged, pausing 
briefly to stare upward through the 
blue haze of sandalwood smoke to 
the vacuously benign faces of giant 
Buddhas in gold-lacquered robes, or 
to the less visible Taoist effigies 
peering coyly from behind draped 
curtains and swathed in the inevi- 
table red damask. 

It was Witherspoon’s plan to 
compress a normal week of pilgrim- 
ages here, into one day. He was a 
man who abhorred niggardliness; 
he was here to show his Marines all 
of Hangchow. He did not wish to 
stand—as would a Chinese— in rapt 
contemplation before one vista or 
one shrine for hours on end, nap- 
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ping and waking, nibbling sun- 
flower seeds and occasionally giving 
an absent-minded resounding belch. 
“There are thirty-nine sights in 
Hangchow,” he said, “and we’re go- 
ing to see thirty-seven of them. The 
other two don’t count.” 

In kaleidoscopic succession we 
viewed: The Monastery of Manifest 
Congratulations; of Ling Yin; of the 
Great Buddha; the Taoist Temple of 
Ko Ling; the Cave of the Purple 
Cloud; the Tomb of Yo Fei, the Chi- 
nese warrior who suffered martyr- 
dom and subsequently was deified 
as the God of War. We even tucked 
in the modern Hall of the Formerly 
Ardent Ones: a memorial to the 
heroes of the Sun Yat-sen Revolu- 
tion. 

Of equal quaintness were the 
names of the spots we visited on the 
Lake: the Island of the Three Pools 
and the Moon’s Reflection; the 
Pavilion from which the Storks 
Went Forth; the Smooth Lake and 
Autumn Moon Pavilion. To reach 
these, we transferred from rick- 
shaws to three very ancient glass- 
cabined pleasure craft. The Marines 
—to the intense mystification of the 
boatmen—demanded that they take 
over the sweeps. Races started be- 
tween boats. Our craft was beaten 
(to Witherspoon’s chagrin), owing 
to some injudicious steering on my 
part which landed us in the tules. 

Many were the traffickers in the 
courtyards of the lakeside temples 
that day, vendors of souvenirs 
which the pilgrims to the shrines 
could bring back to their native vil- 
lages in proof that they had visited 
the city which boasts the proverb: 
“Heaven above; Hangchow below.” 
Into these booths the Marines swept 
like benevolent locusts. As one of 


them put it, they were suckers for 
knobbed wood canes; boxes of sing- 
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ing and fighting crickets; wooden 
block puzzles; meretricious lacquer 
ware; and lastly, a souvenir for 
which Hangchow is famous: fans. 
They bought fans with scenes of 
the Lake and fans with Chinese 
poems, fans of silk with ivory ribs 
and fans of paper with bamboo 
frames. It was a commonplace to 
see some husky Marine mincing 
across a courtyard, twirling a fan in 
crude imitation of a woman, only to 
turn serious, stare at it and say in 
a puzzled tone: “Now why in blazes 
did I buy me that?” 

Although we offered a certain de- 
gree of entertainment to the natives 
of Hangchow, it was not until we 
reached the industrial city of Wusih 
that our expedition took on the form 
and color of a medicine show, circus 
parade and Roman Triumph. Hang- 
chow was not unused to Western 
tourists and their vagaries; Wusih 
saw few foreigners. 

It was mid-afternoon before we 
arrived there, having spent the 
morning on Tai Hu, one of the larg- 
est and most beautiful bodies of in- 
land water in China. Keeping our 
first lookout for pirates (since a col- 
ony was said to infest the far shore), 
we swam, climbed a high hill which 
gave a glorious prospect, and visited 
the rock gardens of a wealthy Chi- 
nese, now retired, who had made a 
fortune in honey. So grateful was 
he to his bees that he had planted 
several acres of flowering plum trees 
solely to give them happiness. 

On the jetty at Wusih, some sev- 
enty rickshaws were waiting to 
carry us across the city, then along 
winding footpaths amid quiet grave 
mounds, to a group of huge silk fila- 
ture mills and cotton factories. A 
gaping crowd gathered to watch us 
climb into the carts. And then the 
famous Chinese grapevine telegraph 
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began to work. “Here,” hummed 
the human wireless, “is something to 
break the monotony of your days! 
Come! Come quickly!” I, for one, 
viewing that long serpentine of carts 
from near the end of the line, could 
understand such a message shut- 
tling back and forth across the city. 
We were an undulating dragon, 
each vertebra a foreign devil: a 
being as odd to many of these Chi- 
nese as aman from Mars. The carts 
would rush up a hill to gain momen- 
tum, then rush down under the 
force of gravity. Occasionally a 
rickshaw stalled, checking the 
whole line, and causing the shafts of 
each cart to ram sharply into the 
seat of the one ahead. Occasionally 
a passenger was dumped out — to 
the hysterical amusement of the 
rickshaw coolies and the by- 
standers. 

It was not until our return from 
the factories, however, that we real- 
ized the full scope of the grapevine 
telegraph. Its myriad tongues had 
clacked to some purpose during the 
time we had spent wandering 
through the hot and noisy hells of 
the filatures with their pathetic girl- 
child employees. The city of Wu- 
sih, it appeared, had turned out to 
see us. Every door, every window, 
was black with Chinese. The road 
was lined solidly two and three 
deep. Men held children high in 
the air to view us. One enterprising 
Oriental had put up—I swear it!— 
a temporary grandstand. He had a 
clay bowl in one hand, and I saw a 
client drop a copper into it and then 
spring nimbly upon the board-and- 
trestle platform the entrepreneur 
had erected. 

The crowd was good-natured— 
and exceedingly vocal. Probably 
many of the phrases hurled at us 
were insulting, but since none of us 
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could comprehend the Wusih dia- 
lect, no international complications 
followed. Instead the Marines 
waved cheerfully and a few made 
faces and wriggled their ears—to be 
rewarded by gales of laughter. 

My ears, already weary from the 
ghastly clank and clatter of the cot- 
ton factories, became numbed with 
the roar of the crowd, a roar that 
increased as we approached the 
populous center of the city. At 
least fifty thousand persons, I esti- 
mated, stood along our line of 
march. So closely did they hem us 
in that at moments there was barely 
room for our rickshaws to squeeze 
through. I could understand the 
sense of utter exasperation said to 
invade Lindbergh after battling 
through the huge crowds gathered 
to see him. It was with a sensation 
of exquisite relief that at last I 
hopped stifly down from my rick- 
shaw and crossed the narrow board 
that served as gangplank, into the 
blessed privacy of Number Three 
houseboat. I was back home! 

It was peculiar, how definitely the 
houseboat did come to mean home. 
I returned to it usually in a condi- 
tion of blind staggers induced by a 
day of dog-trotting in and out of 
temples, up and down hills, hearing 
the slightly brassy, inexorable voice 
of Witherspoon: 

“All right, men, le’s get going. 
Next, are the Ming Gardens, the 
finest in Soochow, three hundred 
years old (Bennett here tells me 
they’re called the ‘Gardens of the 
Disappointed Politician’); then the 
bazaar; then we'll climb the big City 
Pagoda: it has nine stories and is 
about two hundred fifty feet high; 
then the bird market; then the Fish 
Temple; then when we get back to 
the houseboats I'll have the tug 
laodah pull out to some good clear 
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water; then we'll have a workout 
and a long swim. How’s ’at sound 
for a program?” 

“Aw!” answered the Marines, 
registering zero enthusiasm. And 
with slightly glazed eyes they fol- 
lowed him as he stepped out jaun- 
tily as though he had not already 
walked miles that day. 

Soochow, our last port of call, was 
seen, by me, at least, through a mer- 
ciful haze. My final night aboard 
was spent in the log-like sleep of 
exhaustion which ignored leaking 
roofs, mosquitoes, and the hard 
plank surface of my bunk. 

As the flotilla chugged down the 
Huangpu, and the familiar land- 
marks of Shanghai came into view 
I became aware of an overpowering 
regret, partly nostalgic in texture 
and partly the inertia of extreme 
weariness, a wish to be carried on 
and on, never disembarking but 
winding through those quiet canals, 
past the primitive little waterside 
villages. While this moony depres- 
sion was at its highest, Witherspoon 
came surging toward me, a paper in 
his hand. 

“Want to sign you up for our next 
trip,” he said briskly. “There will 
be other civilians along. Going 
Wednesday. To Nanking, the capi- 
tal. By train. Stay forty-eight 
hours. Ninety-three places of inter- 
est and we'll see ’em all. And—” he 
paused impressively, “you'll meet 
the Government’s Cabinet and two 
college presidents.” 

“Witherspoon,” I said 
“no, and a couple more noes. 


loudly, 
This 
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has been a grand trip and I'll never 
stop being grateful to you for it— 
but I intend to spend the next six 
months recuperating. That rick- 
shaw ride over the cobblestones of 
Wusih tore loose all the muscles of 
my back. I mislaid my stomach, 
the first day out, drinking that 
Death - on - a - House decoction. A 
footrace I ran at the foot of the Tiger 
Hill Pagoda outside Soochow — 
which you called ‘Just going for a 
li’] stroll’—has left me with a per- 
manent charleyhorse. Yes, and a 
fall into the cockpit of our boat al- 
most onto a sleeping Chinese baby, 
gave me a strained ankle and a 
sprained thumb.” 

He looked at me from under his 
black brows and a slow taunting 
smile spread over his face. 

“So, it was too much for you, 
huh? You can’t take it, eh?” 

That roused me from my coma. 

“Whaddaya mean, can’t take it? 
Here, give me that paper! [I'll sign 
up for your next trip! I'll show you 
whether or not I can’t take it!” 


Sometimes I wonder if my fellow 
flotilla passengers—to-day dodging 
shrapnel and eyeing the sky for the 
black roaring machines of destruc- 
tion—let their thoughts return to 
those quiet canals, opalescent at 
dawn, wine red at sunset. And to 
the many junks with ribbed sails 
moving with glorious ease under 
soft gray skies, cargo boats un- 
afraid, seeking quarrel with no one, 
mercifully unaware of the holocaust 
that the next year will bring. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HAT the Church in Spain is in 

any way committed to the Gov- 
ernments, the ideology or the poli- 
cies of Nazi or Fascist auxiliaries 
who have been helping the cause of 
Franco in Spain is a proposition en- 
tirely at variance not only with the 
[Spanish] Bishops’ letter but with 
the facts as well. . . . Specifically, the 
challenge is this: Do American Prot- 
estants accept and endorse a gov- 
ernmental régime that is composed 
predominantly of radical Socialists, 
Communists, Syndicalists and Anar- 
chists? Does American Protestant- 
ism champion a régime that has con- 
sistently violated in theory and in 
practice the fundamental principles 
of liberty and democracy guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United 


States? 


—From the Reply of 175 Catholic Clergy and 
Laymen to Protestant Letter on Spaia, The 
New York Times, October 14th. 


Today we must recognize with 
horror that the pillars of civilized 
human existence have lost their 
firmness. Nations that once ranked 
high bow down before tyrants who 
dare openly to assert: Right is that 
which serves us! The quest for 
truth for its own sake has no justi- 
fication and is not to be tolerated. 
Arbitrary rule, oppression, persecu- 
tion of individuals, faiths and com- 
munities are openly practiced in 
those countries and accented as jus- 
tifiable or inevitable. And the rest 
of the world has slowly grown accus- 
tomed to these symptoms of moral 
decay. One misses the elementary 
reaction against injustice and for 





justice—that reaction which in the 
long run represents man’s only pro- 
tection against relapse into bar- 


barism. 

—Proresson Apert EINSTEIN, in a message 
sent to the Y. M. C. A., as quoted in The New 
York Times, October 11th. 


The doctrine that Right is what 
serves us, right being incorporated 
in a certain kind of political and eco- 
nomic organization, has been offi- 
cially adopted by both communism 
and fascism. In neither form of so- 
ciety does the individual conscience 
function without hindrance in even 
the simplest personal relationships, 
to people or ideas. Nor is there ac- 
knowledgement of any possibility of 
truth outside the ideology of the or- 
ganized society. Thus, a German is 
justified in repudiating a debt, if the 
debt is to a Jew, or renouncing sol- 
emnly taken oaths of fidelity, if they 
are taken in any personal relation- 
ship with a non-Aryan. In the cur- 
rent philosophy of international 
communism, cabal, intrigue and the 
lie are good or evil, wholly accord- 
ing to the aims they serve. Chris- 
tian (or Jewish, or Mahometan) 
ethics are but instruments to serve 
certain kinds of societies and have 


no value in themselves. 
—Dororny TuHompson, in the Herald Tribune, 
October 13th. 


The rulers of Europe do not sleep 
well, and there is every reason to 
believe that they are desperately sin- 
cere in their hysterical proclama- 
tions of how much they fear what 
they call bolshevism. They know, 
though they dare not admit it in 
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their censored newspapers, that the 
governmental systems they are op- 
erating are in the end unworkable, 
that already they are badly strained 
and complicated, and that the mate- 
rial and spiritual condition of their 
subjects must at last become intol- 


erable. 
—WAatter LippMANN, in the Herald Tribune, 
October 12th. 


The best defense of the demo- 
cratic process is that the process 
itself has virtue, quite apart from 
any concrete thing, which, at the 
particular moment, it may be achiev- 
ing. That virtue springs from the 
fact that there is something to be 
gained when a people think and act 
for themselves which is over and 
above the specific and tangible 
things which their thinking and act- 
ing produce. A democratic govern- 
ment operates on the assumption 
that the state exists for man, not 
man for the state, and on the fur- 
ther assumption that there is no 
contribution by the state to man 
half so significant as that which 
makes both the speed and the nature 
of man’s social progress dependent 
upon the growth and exercise of his 
own free mind and the expansion of 
his own independent spirit. 

—STaANLEY Hien, in Harper’s, October. 


Miss Jackson was a “middle-aged” 
young lady, tall and thin. She had 
brushed her bobbed hair into a dank, 
Isabella-coloured curtain round her 
head; her eyes were rather promi- 
nent, and she had cultivated a men- 
tal attitude of sweet expectancy, un- 
til her whole expression much re- 
sembled that of a highly intellectual 
codfish. Her green frock matched 
the paint on her front door. She 

. spoke very beautifully and at 
length about her impressions of 
Rome; “not hard dry facts, Father, 
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but the subtle effect on a mind at- 
tuned to receive such impressions.” 
She spoke of spiritual odours and 
savours, touches and emotions, 
which, emanating from the soul, 
pervaded the very body. She 
touched on the subject of mystic 
experience, in a head voice very deli- 
cately modulated and with most 
careful attention to enunciation. 
. . . “This is obviously a case of 
pseudo - mysticism run riot,” re- 
marked the Guest Master. 


—S. M. C., Brother Petroc’s Return (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.). 


The inherent weakness of the 
present sex instruction movement 
(in the public schools of Chicago and 
elsewhere) is that the public school 
is essentially secular, that is to say, 
worldly or unspiritual; not actuated 
by religious motives, nor controlled 
by religious principles. It must con- 
fine itself to temporalities; the 
things that are eternal are strictly 
taboo. It may concern itself with 
the body, or the mind, but not with 
the soul. God cannot be considered; 
Christ must not be mentioned; re- 
ligion must not be taught. That is 
the meaning of the word secular. 
The teaching of a positive Christian 
morality is forbidden. . . . The real 
reason for the general breakdown of 
personal morality is not that the 
boys and girls do not know enough 
about sex matters; they know too 
little about God. . . . I think if they 
were given their choice between 
secular sex education and a training 
in Christian morality, they would 
overwhelmingly choose the latter. 


—S. A. Batpus, in Extension Magazine, Oc- 
tober. 


The meaning of things is in- 
creased by the cumulation of the 
past with which one thinks them. 
... No one knows what an achieve- 
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ment is who does not know the ten- 
tatives in which it began. To sup- 
pose that new values can stand full- 
fledged by themselves is one form of 
the fallacy of isolation: new value 
is relative to the whole of a preced- 
ing history. The loss of memories 
from the world would thus be a clear 
and irreparable loss of meaning. 


—Wnuium E. Hocxina, Thoughts on Death 
and Life (Harper’s). 


It seems to me that unless serious 
checks are put on the newspapers 
in England and America, they will 
get worse and worse according to a 
natural law. Popular education is 
obviously no way out, because it has 
been hugely developed during the 
last thirty years and it is precisely 
during the same period that the 
press has got worse. Perhaps popu- 
lar education is of the wrong kind? 
But it is what the populace wants, 
and there seems no way of changing 
it. The B. B. C. keeps a high stand- 
ard, but it is state-controlled. The 
dilemma is as old as Plato’s Repub- 
lic. How are people to be educated 
if there is no control? Or is the de- 
cline of culture inevitable? 


—Beranarp Watt, in Colosseum (London), 


September. 


In so far as Franco’s insurrection 
is inspired by the defence of religion 
against the persecution of atheism 
though it is the worse method, since 
peaceful non-coédperation would 
have achieved the same result more 
surely and more successfully, it is 
not, like international warfare for 
secular ends, absolutely the worst. 
It is better than sheer acquiescence. 
Hence though it is a pis aller in 
which the individual may well re- 
fuse to participate as the more per- 
fect course, it is not like the latter, 
simply unjustifiable; a war, there- 
fore, in which he ought not to par- 
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ticipate. And whatever our condem- 
nation of the Fascist and militarist 
elements in the Nationalist cause we 
must nevertheless desire the victory 
of its twilight over the night of its 


Godless opponents. 
—E. I. Warxin, Men and Tendencies (Sheed 
& Ward). 


It would be foolishly bitter to in- 
sist that fuddled writing is a positive 
help to an author’s prestige; but it 
is certainly small handicap to it. 
Slovenly writing can succeed, can 
circulate; it can be and is regularly 
accepted with unquestioning ap- 
plause. . .. It comes to us under the 
sanction of the best imprints. Pub- 
lishers’ editorial departments have 
let it through; copy desks have con- 
sented by silence. Printers’ proof 
rooms have passed it without a 
query. Hardly anyone now calls it 
to an author’s attention or makes a 
fight to protect him from his own 
carelessness or ignorance. No one 
resists; no sensibilities seem to be 
rasped; no currently respected pro- 
fessional standards are outraged. 
The trustees and custodians plainly 
no longer believe that enough read- 
ers to matter will notice the differ- 
ence between clarity and muddle, 
sense and nonsense, or will care if 


they do notice. 
—Wrtson Fotrert, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
October. 


There are some who profess to ad- 
vance the power of the state to the 
highest degree of honor, who declare 
that the civil order and authority 
must be reénforced by all possible 
means, and pretend that thus they 
may utterly repel the execrable theo- 
ries of the Communists; but they 
despise the light of the Gospel’s wis- 
dom, and seek to renew pagan errors 


and a pagan way of life. 
—From the Encyclical on the Holy Rosary, 
September 29, 1937. 
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By RAPHAEL JOHNSON 


| you are a slender girl of twenty 
—almost, and you work in that 
chain florist shop with the green and 
purple color scheme that is just six 
paces from Times Square, and if 
even the cloudy, unflattering mirror 
in the back of the illuminated re- 
frigerator tells you that your eyes 
are bluer than the violets and your 
cheeks smoother than the petals of 
the June roses that are chilling in 
there—well, then you must expect 
young men to stare—a little. 

Rosemary Louise Baxter had rea- 
soned that out before. But she had 
worked in New York long enough to 
know how to chill fresh young men 
as well as fresh flowers. She was 
prepared to freeze this specimen the 
moment he should walk into the 
shop. Therefore she glanced down 
at the back of her skirt to see that it 
hung right, and patted her tawny 
side curls into place, and straight- 
ened the purple and green apron. 

He had watched her from the 
sidewalk while she was setting out 
the night window display of orchids. 
It was she he had been looking at 
not the orchids. His expression told 
her that, although she met his gaze 
for a moment only, just before she 
backed out of the window and 
locked the panels. 

Smart-aleck country kid seeing 
the bright lights. The shoulders 
meant the country. The shoulders 
and the way he gawked in at her. 
In a minute he’d stroll in and favor 
her with the line of wise chatter he’d 
been rehearsing. 

Yes. The young man strolled in. 
A little older than she had thought, 


and more neatly dressed. Taller 
than he had seemed from the eleva- 
tion of the window. Rather a nice 
tan, but a fresh grin all right. He 
walked toward her. 

Just then, fat, bald Sam Bodoni, 
the branch manager, called out to 
her with his ridiculous mispronun- 
ciation of her first name. 

“Rosesmerry!” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Rosesmerry, make new price on 
orchards.” Sam always called them 
that. “The boss ’phoned orchards is 
gone up to five bucks, Rosesmerry, 
each.” 

“Okay, Sam.” 

“Rosemary,” the young man said 
absently. 

“Sir?” 

“Rosemary,” he repeated, 
“that’s for remembrance!” 

He laughed briefly. 

Very briefly, because Rosemary 
Lou Baxter turned the _ icy-blue 
lightning of her glance on him. 

“Quotation from Hamlet,” he said 
airily. “You know. Shakespeare.” 

As if she didn’t know Shake- 
speare wrote Hamlet. Hadn’t she 
very nearly finished at the academy 
down in Louisiana three years ago? 

“You'll find the library at Bryant 
Park,” she told him. “If you need 
any more bright remarks they’ll 
look them up for you.” 

But she didn’t put the sting into 
the words that she’d meant to. 
There was a soft slur in his accent 
that came from only one place. She 
believed that she herself had lost 
most of that accent, but her ears 
never failed to recognize it. What 
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could be more natural than that a 
lonesome boy from Louisiana 
should wander into a flower shop 
here in this arid town? The flowers 
that bloomed -everywhere all the 
year down there—they were what 
you missed. 

She took a step toward him to 
show that it was all right. And 
knocked the trimming shears from 
the table. He jumped to get them 
as she bent down. Their heads 
thwacked together and they came 
up laughing foolishly. 

She steadied herself against the 
table and for a moment his arm 
held her. She brushed it aside. 

Sam Bodoni beamed. Rosemary 
was such a pretty girl that she at- 
tracted male patronage. He liked to 
see her get along with customers. 

“Now,” she said to the strange 
young man, as severely as she could, 
“just what did you come in here 
after?” 

“Flowers, really. I don’t much 
like those gaudy ones outside. Or, 
rather, the person I’m getting them 
for wouldn’t, I think. I’m used to 
a lot of simple ones like—” 

“I know. Azaleas and jasmine 
and bayou lilies and—” 

“You’re a good guesser,” he told 
her. ‘%ut I don’t see any of those.” 

“They’re for a lady?” 

“Yes, ma’am. How about rose- 
mary? It must be a flower.” 

“It isn’t. It’s an evergreen shrub.” 

“I guarantee it must be—sweet.” 

“Over here,” she said, frigid once 
more, “are what you want, prob- 
ably. They’re always appropriate. 
Carnations.” 

“Oh, pinks.” 

“Not all pink. They’re red and 
white and—” 

“And pink. I think she’ll like the 
pink ones. A dozen. You deliver, 
don’t you?” 
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“Within an hour of your order. 
There are two prices...” 

He chose the better variety. She 
rang up the money and wrote the 


name and address. The carnations 
were to go to “Miss Madelaine Fan- 
ning.” The street he gave was one 
of the East Sixties, and the number 
was one which she knew must be 
close to Madison Avenue. Pretty 
ritzy address. 

She was already wrapping the 
purchase in a box with purple tissue 
paper and green fern when the cus- 
tomer bethought himself of his card. 
Generally she asked whether a 
patron wanted one inclosed. She 
hadn’t asked him. 

“Well,” he said, “I reckon I'll be 
comin’ in here right often. It’s— 
convenient.” 

“Yes, sir,” formally. 

“Yes, ma’am.” He touched his 
soft straw hat and strolled off. He 
did have manners, she thought— 
until the fresh grin reappeared as he 
lingered in the doorway to say, 
“S’long, Rosesmerry!” 

Sam Bodoni came over. 

“Huh! Carnations? I thought 
maybe he was a spender.” 

“If we don’t want his money I'll 
call him back,” said she. “The or- 
chid saps come in later.” 

“He took up your time,” growled 
Sam. “Better go now and get sup- 
per. I'll finish this heavy order of 
two-bit flowers.” 

He reached into the box for the 
card and she seized it too. It tore in 
half. 

“Look what you done,” he com- 
plained. He peered slyly at her. 
“Kinda anxious to read his name, 
eh? I got the last half of it.” 

“Give me that!” she flared. “And 
keep your clumsy hands out of my 
work and your insinuations to your- 
self!” 
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He surrendered the bit of paste- 
board. 

“No offense, Rosesmerry. No 
harm done. [I'll bet the dame 
wouldn’t a read his card anyways. 
Not for them kind of posies she 
wouldn’t.” 

Rosemary Lou crumpled the torn 
card into the pocket of her apron. 
She slammed the box of carnations 
around on the counter as_ she 
slapped string about it. It went on 
top of the pile that awaited the de- 
livery truck. In the cubbyhole be- 
hind the double-deck showcase she 
put on her street things. 

She swished out of the shop. 

Five minutes later she mounted 
the steps to the cafeteria and felt in 
the pocket of her street coat for the 
torn bits of pasteboard which she 
had transferred from the apron. 

She looked at them after she had 
finished her chicken pie and was 
sipping her coffee. 

“John H. Lemont” the name was. 

John. Perfect name for a boy. 
For some boys. Solid name. De- 
pendable. Maybe it was better that 
his flowers went to that girl with- 
out any card, but not for the rea- 
son Sam had advanced. 

It was more “intriguing” to get 
flowers without a card. At least it 
would be to a girl like this Made- 
laine Fanning. Wonder what the 
“H.” stood for? 

Let’s hope “H.” doesn’t stand for 
Henry. “John Henry” sounds too 
solid. Carnations are sweet, like he 
said rosemary should be. Sweeter 
than orchids, even if they don’t take 
seven years to blossom. 

Traffic whistles were screaming 
and taxi horns blaring in the nightly 
din that precedes theater time when 
she got back to the little shop. It 
was the hour of the “orchid saps.” 
Several were in the crowd that filled 
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the place. Sam Bodoni turned one 
of the best known ones over to her, 
Joe Schultz. 

Joe was a sporty-looking, beefy 
man of forty who managed to dress 
and act more or less like a gentle- 
man. An oil promoter, so Sam Bo- 
doni had told her. 

“Evening, Rosemary,” he said. 
“Looking prettier every day. It’s 
being around the flowers, I guess. 
Pick me out four of the most elegant 
orchids you got, will you? For a 
very special friend.” 

She smiled mechanically and 
lifted out four of the delicate, 
gorgeous blooms. 

Her little gold-tipped pencil was 
poised. 

“And the fortunate lady’s name 
is?” 

“Fanning,” he said. 
laine Fanning.” 

“And the address, Mr. Schultz?” 

It was the same number in the 
East Sixties, near Madison Avenue. 
“And slip my card in, will you?” 

He fished a personal card from an 
immense wallet. Usually Mr. 
Schultz favored his lady friends 
with humorous, valentine-like mes- 
sages on plain cards and signed 
them “Joe.” She had aided him in 
composing such messages. 

“Just the card?” she asked. 

“I guess you know how the social 
thing is done. She’s real bon-ton, 
this girl.” 

“If it’s a very intimate friend, Mr. 
Schultz, a few words on the back of 
the card, perhaps. But if it’s—” 

“Like I say, it is a very special 
friend, but . .. No, just the card like 
it is, eh?” 

Later the delivery boy entered in 
green and purple uniform for the 
hourly load of fragrant boxes. 

Rosemary Lou told him, “I want 
to check up on one of those.” 


“Miss Made- 
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She unwrapped the box of orchids 
and put Joseph Schultz’s card in her 
apron pocket before wrapping it 
again. “John Henry isn’t going to 
lose a trick on account of my dumb- 
ness,” she said to herself. “It’s only 
fair they should get the same 
break.” 

At midnight Sam Bodoni closed 
shop and his helper took the subway 
to her tiny “efficiency” apartment in 
Brooklyn. Tired workers nodded in 
their seats, but not Rosemary Lou. 
The tension of the day never relaxed 
for her until she had seen that 
Tommy, her fourteen year old 
brother, was safely home and in 
bed. 

She tiptoed into his room and 
switched on the light just long 
enough to kiss his angelic but dirty 
face. Tommy was a good boy and 
self-reliant. During the school term 
she didn’t worry greatly about his 
unguarded evenings because he 
could be relied upon to get his own 
supper and do his homework. Now 
in the vacation season she had mis- 
givings. He was many hours on his 
own. She wondered whether it had 
been wise for her to bring him to 
New York when their widowed 
mother had died two years ago. Be- 
fore she went to sleep she breathed 
another prayer that he would be all 
right. 

Only after Tommy ’s thrice- 
scrubbed face had passed her in- 
spection and the breakfast eggs 
were on the table did she remember 
to tell him of the two flower senders 
and their cards. 

“Call the lady up and tell her,” 
Tommy decided gravely. “Maybe 
she’s wondering which guy wants 
to marry her.” 

“Oh, Tommy, do you think just 
because a gentleman sends flowers 
to a lady he means that?” 
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“If he sends orchids I guess he 
does.” 

“But not if he sends carnations?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“I don’t either!” she agreed. 

At noon he rushed in from play, 
swallowed his lunch and was off 
again, bat in hand. While she dried 
the dishes she watched him running 
with his fellows about the sandy va- 
cant lot below the apartment house 
windows. A huge billboard screened 
the lot from the street. He was 
pretty safe playing there. 

Rosemary’s day in the florist shop 
began at two o’clock. Generally she 
came to Manhattan somewhat 
earlier and took a walk about the 
bustling mid-town section, stopping 
on the way for a quiet moment in 
the great restful cathedral on Fifth 
Avenue. To-day the brittle New 
York sunshine was softened by a 
golden summer haze that reminded 
her of spring at home. She came 
earlier than usual and walked far- 
ther uptown. 

Her swinging stride shortened as 
she passed a certain lofty brown- 
stone-fronted mansion on a street 
off Madison Avenue. Voluminous 
old-fashioned drapes billowed down 
behind its tall windows, but she no- 
ticed also that the upper stories 
flaunted window boxes with gay 
plants budding up to the sun. 

The gloomy drapes were banners 
of old Knickerbocker gentility. Not 
so the window boxes. They gave 
the house more the look of a club or 
of a select boarding house. There 
were several such invaders in the 
quiet block. 

Entering the dusky cathedral 
from roaring Fifth Avenue she no- 
ticed that the young man kneeling 
in the very last pew had shoulders 
that sloped broadly in a fashion that 
was familiar. She wasn’t positive 
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until she had lit her candle at the 
altar rail and was returning down 
the aisle. The young man left the 
pew then, genuflected, walked out 
slowly ahead of her. 

The soft straw was off his short- 
cropped brown hair. She stood de- 
fensively. 

“I most forgot I wanted to order 
some more flowers,” he began sol- 
emnly. “Rosemary for remem- 
brance. But I see you’re taking the 
day off, ma’am. Can’t we—?” 

“No,” she assured him. “We 
can’t. And I’m not taking the day 
off, Mr. Lemont.” She bit her lip, 
now that he knew that she’d looked 
at the card. “I’m going to work.” 

“Usually stop in the church on 
your way there, don’t you, ma’am?” 

So he had seen her there before. 

“T’ll be late. And I don’t take 
orders for flowers on the street.” 

Matter-of-factly he fell into step 
beside her. 

“I’m really perfectly harmless,” 
he said. “If we write down to Loozy- 
ana”—he pronounced it as she did 
—‘I bet we can dig up some one to 
introduce us properly. You’re from 
the deep South too, aren’t you, Rose- 
mary?” 

“Maybe. Don’t call me by that 
hateful handle. I hear it bandied 
about all day. If you have to use 
my name, it’s Miss Baxter. But that 
doesn’t—” 

“No, of course not, Miss Baxter, 
ma’am. It doesn’t give me any 
privilege to ask questions.” He 
grinned. “So let’s talk about flow- 
ers. And gumbo. In case you’re a 
little earlier to-morrow there’s a 
hole-in-the-wall down the street 
which claims to serve a filé gumbo 
that’s really Creole.” 

“I forgot,” she said primly, “—or, 
that is, we didn’t inclose the card 
last night. It was an accident. I 
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noted your name so that I could ex- 
tend the apologies of the firm. We 
hope it didn’t cause any—disap- 
pointment?” 

“Mos’ likely it didn’t make any 
difference—to her,” he said slowly, 
and was silent until they reached 
the green and purple shop front. 

As he held the door open she saw 
that Sam Bodoni was showing a cus- 
tomer some American Beauty roses. 
The customer was Joe Schultz. 

She went behind the show case 
and emerged tying on her apron. 

“Carnations, I believe you said, 
Mr. Lemont?” 

Schultz looked up. 

“Why—er, no,” drawled the 
young man from Louisiana. “Fact 
is I’ve changed my mind. Reckon 
I don’t want any to-day, after all.” 

Joe Schultz boomed, “Hey, Rose- 
mary. Come over here when you 
got time. See whether this stuff 
Sam picked out is any good to send 
my lady friend.” He seemed to see 
young Lemont for the first time. 
“Hello,” he said shortly. 

Mr. Lemont made a curt bow and 
turned his back on him. 

“T’ll drop in when I need some 
more flowers,” he said at the door. 
“And—'bye!” 

She smiled without half trying 
while she wrapped Joe Schultz’s 
roses. She even endured smilingly 
the cigar smoke he puffed. 

“The same address, I suppose?” 
she asked. And when he repeated 
it, “Must be a serious case this 
time!” 

Schultz winked ponderously, 
handing her his card. 

“The feller that was just in here 
—didn’t he send a bowkay to the 
same place last night?” 

“Why—we have so many cus- 
tomers, Mr. Schultz.” 

“IT suppose.” 
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She hummed a riotous tune as she 
selected blossoms and fern from the 
refrigerator for the evening window 
display. She knew now that she 
hadn’t really wanted to give John 
Henry an even break. 

Next morning she recounted no 
incidents of the previous day to 
Tommy. Later, he was too eager 
for the playground to notice that she 
failed to eat lunch. 

She reached the cathedral a full 
hour early. John, nevertheless, was 
there before her. They left almost 
together. This time she was the 
first to speak. 

“What does it mean to dream of 
filé gumbo, Mr. Lemont?” 

“It means that to-day’s Friday 
and we're going to have the good 
kind with the shellfish. They tell 
me you can’t tell it from the real 
thing.” 

“I hardly believe that.” 

But when she ate the dish she had 
to admit that it came fairly close. 
The proprietor hovered over the 
table and assured them in a fla- 
grant New York East Side accent 
that he had been “born and raised 
in Noo Erleens” and had eaten only 
Creole cooking since birth. 

When he had bowed himself off 
John said, “What are you doing 
Sunday? Don’t work, do you?” 

“No. It’s my Sunday off. But I’m 
certainly not going to behave in this 
scandalous manner. If you'll come 
out to my house, maybe we can 
write that letter and secure a proper 
sponsor for our introduction. I'll 
have a chaperon there. Masculine 
gender, though. My little brother.” 

“Swell. I want to meet him.” 

“And maybe I can cook a meal 
Creole style myself—if I haven’t for- 
gotten how.” 

“Mm!” he said. “I'll help.” 

But when Sunday came he was 


too busy with Tommy to help. They 
took to each other at once. 

Tommy told about his baseball 
team. 

“Great stuff!” said John H. Le- 


mont. “What position do you 
play?” 
“Outfield.” 


“I used to stagger around in cen- 
ter-field myself. What say we get 
some practice while your sister’s 
putting the finishing touches on din- 
ner?” 

She gave her permission. 

“Finishing touches” on a Creole 
dinner keep one’s hands very busy. 
She fluttered about the gas range 
from one steaming saucepan to the 
next, tasting, stirring. 

In between she watched them 
from the window. They batted flies 
to each other. About half the time 
the ball seemed to be lost, since she 
saw them beating the rank grass in 
a miniature jungle back of the bill- 
board. 

“Find it later,” she called down 
the last time this happened. “Soup’s 
on!” 

“Beat you up the back stairs!” 
John challenged Tommy. 

She had them quieted down and 
in their places finally. 

“I’m really not much of a cook,” 
she apologized. 

“Don’t believe her, Mr. Lemont,” 
said Tommy. “If I was to get mar- 
ried I’d want a wife could cook like 
sis.” 

The guest choked on a mouthful 
of tomato bisque. 

“Tommy!” she cried. 

But her little brother was irre- 
pressible. Not that he neglected to 
eat. Neither of them, the young 
man with the white-toothed grin, 
nor the flushed, excited boy, did 
that. In fact they ran her out of 
seconds on everything except jam- 
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balaya, and the only reason the 
jambalaya didn’t run out was that, 
as John said, she had made “enough 
for a boarding-house of cane pick- 
ers.” 

Chiefly it had ham cut into small 
pieces, and rice, and a multitude of 
shrimp. Also there were all the 
aromatic vegetables she had been 
able to find in the market, and ta- 
basco, oh, much tabasco. Besides 
the bisque, the incidentals included 
a salad with mustard dressing and 
a soufflé dessert. And biscuits. John 
Lemont praised them all in turn, but 
the coffee that she brought finally to 
the dinette table evoked a protest. 
Dark roast coffee it was, that had 
been dripped a spoonful at a time. 

“Now you’ve spoiled everything,” 
he said. “I was all reconciled to liv- 
ing in New York until I tasted this 
coffee. How about another cup?” 

Afterward he made a half-hearted 
offer to help clean up. 

“Tll do that later,” 
“Now we'll take a walk.” 

They strolled the sober streets of 
Brooklyn and the green pastures of 
Prospect Park, her arm nestling un- 
der his, Tommy dancing, now in 
front of them, now behind. 

She was happy. Even the clang- 
ing of the trolley cars was musical. 
And she found herself talking al- 
most as incessantly as Tommy had 
at dinner. 

Only when Mr. Lemont had gone, 
just after nightfall, and she was 
scouring the saucepans in the kitch- 
enette did she realize that she had 
told him much more about herself 
than John had told her of his own 
life. It was just that his personality 
made you talk, drew you out. She 
had no anticipation of the disillu- 
sionment that the coming week was 
to bring. 

The blow came on Thursday. She 


she said. 
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had met John twice more before 
that, once for a hurried lunch in the 
noisy cafeteria, once for an early 
hour at a newsreel theater. Mean- 
while Joe Schultz had come in three 
more times and bought various ex- 
pensive floral gifts for Madelaine 
Fanning. “I think she’s beginning 
to like me,” Schultz had confided. 
“I’m betting on you,” Rosemary had 
told him. 

On Thursday afternoon the truck 
from the firm’s flower farm in 
Yonkers brought the weekly staples, 
hampers of greenery and blooms 
that required an hour’s work to sort 
and arrange. Sam Bodoni checked 
them from the invoice. Later she 
heard him talking on the telephone. 
He hung up and came to where she 
was working in gloves and leather 
over-apron. 

“Rosesmerry, do something for 
me. That dim wit didn’t leave a 
copy of the price list that goes with 
this stuff and the delivery boy won’t 
be in for an hour. I don’t like to 
bother the main office. The Eighth 
Avenue branch say they got an ex- 
tra copy. Run over and get it, will 
you? It’s only two blocks.” 

She was glad to get the few min- 
utes of fresh air. The Eighth Ave- 
nue shop was a little larger than the 
chain’s Times Square establishment 
but it wore the familiar green and 
purple front. She walked in swing- 
ing her bare arms. She had merely 
removed her gloves and leather 
apron to run the errand. 

All the clerks were busy. She 
waited, looking around idly and 
pirouetting on her toes. The figure 
of a man with a soft straw hat ar- 
rested her attention. He was lean- 
ing across a counter and saying 
something to one of the girls. She 
didn’t have to eavesdrop to hear the 


girl’s reply. 
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“Don’t tell me. I think I’ve 
memorized it by now. Your flowers 
go to Miss Madelaine Fanning num- 
ber—” 

Rosemary walked to his side to be 
sure. 

She felt the furious blood throb in 
her neck and flame in her cheeks. 

“Hello, Mr. Lemont,” she greeted 
him, speaking more loudly than she 
had intended. “I see our Times 
Square branch isn’t convenient any 
more.” 

“Rosemary!” 

“You don’t have to sneak over 
here on my account, Mr. Lemont.” 

“Wait a minute, Rosemary!” He 
turned to the girl behind the coun- 
ter. “Cancel that order,” he di- 
rected. 

“Say, what is this?” the girl de- 
manded. 

“Tl put the order in with you, 
Miss Baxter,” he said. “You've got 
to listen.” 

“Oh, no, I haven’t!” 

She flung aside his detaining arm 
and half ran onto the sidewalk. 
Crossing Broadway, two minutes 
later, she nearly ran into a taxicab 
and the driver shouted after her. 

Sam Bodoni was irritated. 

“What you been doing, Roses- 
merry? The Eighth Avenue store 
phoned you was over there insulting 
customers because they don’t buy 


here. The boss ain’t going to stand 
for that. And where’s the price 
list?” 


“Go get it yourself,” she flung at 
him. “And wait on this fresh egg 
that’s coming in the store.” 

John H. Lemont was at the door. 

In her cubbyhole behind the show 
case she fought furiously with the 
tears that burned her eyelids. 
Through a crack she saw Sam wait- 
ing on Lemont. The young man 
from Louisiana dawdled over his 
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purchase, patently waiting for her to 
reappear. 

He ordered a dozen carnations at 
last and left. 

There was a sink back there. She 
bathed her face at the tap and plied 
her powder puff. 

Turning to come on the floor she 
saw Joe Schultz enter. 

I can’t stand that, she decided, 
and waited until he, too, was gone. 
His order was orchids. 

Sam Bodoni’s voice had an ugly 
tone in it when she finally emerged. 

“IT had enough this foolishness. 
Get on the job and wrap up them 
two orders. Y’hear?” 

“T hear too much of your tongue.” 

A customer interrupted. 

She wrapped the carnations and 
the orchids. Of course the two 
packages were for that obnoxious 
address. The two rivals had ordered 
the same flowers as on that first 
night. 

Obeying a sudden irrational im- 
pulse she transferred the cards, put 
Joe Schultz’s in with the carnations 
and Lemont’s in the box of orchids. 
“Just for a laugh!” she told herself. 
“Maybe they’ll get in a fight over 
her. I hope they do.” 

The delivery boy took the two 
boxes with the others. 

Customers continued to come in. 
Once she went to the phone booth. 
The book failed to show Madelaine 
Fanning’s number. She called in- 
formation and was told that it was 
an unlisted one. 

“I’ve got to tell her,” she reflected. 
What a stupid thing she had done! 
Almost dishonest. Nothing now re- 
mained of her anger, except a dead- 
ly headache. 

The nightly rush began. 

Suddenly Rosemary slammed 
down her order book. She went in 
for her hat. 
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Sam Bodoni whispered frantically 
to her when she came out. 

“You can’t go to supper now! If 
you hadn’t made such a mess you 
could ’a gone before.” 

“I’m going now.” 

“Allright. Maybe you won’t have 
no job when you come back!” 

She marched past him. 

As she neared the house in the 
East Sixties she saw a big man walk 
down the steps from its high stoop. 
He stood at the curb under a street 
light and bit off the end of a cigar, 
then flung the cigar savagely in the 
gutter and stalked off. It was Joe 
Schultz. 

A colored woman in black opened 
the door. “Mis’ Fanning? I’ll see if 
she’s in.” 

Rosemary waited in the reception 
hall. The doors to the living room 
stood ajar. From the room came a 
flood of light and a heavy odor of 
flowers. 

A woman of perhaps thirty 
walked out. She wore a trailing 
white dress. She looked dignified, 
competent. 

“You wished to see Miss Fan- 
ning?” j 

“I’m—I’m the girl from the flor- 
ist’s. Where your flowers came 
from to-night.” 

A high-pitched voice called from 
within, “Who is it?” 

“It’s a girl from the florist shop.” 

“Bring her in. I want to talk to 
her.” 

“Come this way, please. I’m Miss 
Fanning’s companion,” said the 
woman in white. 

In a wheel chair by the fireplace 
sat a little old lady with ivory-white 
hair and commanding eyes. There 
was a profusion of flowers all about 
the lofty room, but the place of 
honor in a bowl on the occasional 
table by the old lady’s elbow was 
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filled by a cluster of orchids. Joe 
Schultz’s orchids that had come 
with John Lemont’s card. 

“Sit down, my dear,” said the in- 
valid. “I’m Miss Fanning, and I 
‘want to tell you the splendid thing 
that your beautiful blooms did this 
evening.” 

“But I only came to say—” 

“Now, don’t interrupt me. I’m a 
little eccentric, and you have to do 
as I say. Doesn’t she, Carrie? Some 
of my relatives have even said worse 
than that about me, but they haven‘t 
gotten control of a cent. Because it 
isn’t true. And, besides, I have very 
good lawyers. There are two of 
them in the next room now, drawing 
up a contract for the young man to 
sign.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite—” 

“No. You don’t understand. 
Well, the only thing that I’m really 
eccentric about is flowers. Don’t 
you think if one wants to be a little 
erratic that flowers make a beautiful 
hobby? I have an elevator in this 
house so that I can go up and down 
and care for my window-boxes. Of 
course everybody knows about that. 
Whenever anyone wants to wheedle 
anything out of me they send me 
flowers. And I’m very likely to do 
whatever the person who sends me 
the flowers that I like best wants me 
to do.” 

Rosemary sagged back in the 
chair. 

“Oh, my!” she said weakly. 

The old lady laughed confiden- 
tially. 

“So,” she said, “this time the 
orchids won out. There were two 
men who wanted to get the contract 
to develop the oil options I hold 
down in Louisiana for the com- 
panies they represent. They bom- 
barded me with flowers. Now, if I 
have one secret weakness it’s for 
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orchids, although I don’t care to 
grow them. The first day one of the 
men sent me orchids. I didn’t know 
which man it was until to-night 
when he sent them again. It was 
the young man who’s in there now 
signing the contract. I understand 
his company is going to send him 
down there to Louisiana.” She 
leaned over and whispered. “Do 
you know, I’m glad it was the young 
man who won out! And I’m not be- 
ing foolish, because the lawyers say 
it’s a very good company and the 
young man is very reliable.” 

The sliding doors at the rear of 
the room were drawn aside and two 
elderly men entered escorting the 
young man mentioned. He halted, 
dumfounded, when he saw the girl. 

Rosemary jumped up. 

“I have to get back to the shop,” 
she faltered. 

“Of course you do, my dear,” said 
the old lady. “A flower shop is a 
perfect setting for a girl as lovely as 
you. And I'll have Mr. Lemont es- 
cort you. Run along with her now, 
young man. I want to talk with my 
lawyers.” 

The girl stumbled down the high 
steps on John’s arm. 

He said, “Did she tell you—?” 


“She did.” 

He hailed a passing cab. 

“Times Square,” he told the 
driver, “by way of the park.” 

The taxi lurched forward. 

“I'd have explained it all this af- 
ternoon,” he said, “but you wouldn’t 
let me. And before that I thought 
that if I assumed you were inter- 
ested, you’d think I was taking too 
much for granted.” 

“You never take anything for 
granted?” 

“That’s a challenge, Miss Baxter.” 

He bent swiftly and kissed her. 
For one intense moment she re- 
turned the pressure of his lips. 
Then she pushed him away and 
straightened her hat. 

“Rosemary is sweet,” he breathed. 
“But how come you sent orchids?” 

“Don’t call me—” 

“I know—that hateful handle. I 
reckon the only way you can escape 
it is to change your whole name. 
You will sometime, won’t you?” 

“I suppose so,” she conceded. 
“What does the “H” stand for? 
Henry?” 

“No. Hannibal,” he confessed. 
“But don’t tell anybody ever. Will 
you, darling?” 

“Never,” she promised. 











IRISH COUNTRY BALLADS 


By Louis J. WALSH 


N the rural Ireland of over half a 
century ago, in which my child- 
hood was passed, the ballad and 
ballad-singer played a big part. On 
fair-greens and at political meetings 
and gatherings of all sorts the pro- 
fessional ballad-singer, who lived on 
the pennies that admiring listeners 
threw into his upturned cap, was 
always sure of enthusiastic audi- 
ences, and every festive gathering 
was enlivened by local or national 
songs sung either by these profes- 
sionals or by amateurs. The ballads 
of the time constituted a great body 
of folk literature which were the 
truest reflex of the life and thoughts 
of the people, from whose brains 
they came. 

The songs were of every kind,— 
songs of love and patriotism, songs 
in praise of the beauty of particular 
places, ballads in commemoration 
of memorable events, humorous 
pieces, satires, and, what may sur- 
prise outsiders, theological and 
polemical ballads. The long con- 
tinued attempt to rob the Irishman 
of his religion had left a deep im- 
press on the mind of the common 
people, and the polemical ballad was 
especially popular in my native UI- 
ster where Protestantism had been 
more firmly planted than elsewhere 
in the country, and where religious 
persecution had always been more 
acute. The Irish people in times of 
deepest national depression had 
ever sought refuge and relaxation in 
song; and as the peasantry were 
wont to satirize tyrannical land- 
lords and overbearing officials by 


making ballads about them, so they 
hit back at their would-be prose- 
lyters by songs in which they re- 
futed Protestant arguments and 
claims. 

These polemical ballads usually 
took the form of a discussion be- 
tween two lovers. Here are some 
lines from a typical example: 


“I stood amazed. On her I gazed. 

She was so straight and tall 

I thought she was Diana or the Star 
of Donegal. 

Her lovely hair, beyond compare, 

O’er her shoulders did hang down. 

Her sloe black eyes did me en- 
tice,— 

Bright Star of Garvagh Town.” 


In the next verse the young man 
salutes the maiden, but they soon 
discover how wide is the chasm that 
yawns between them. 


“She says, ‘My dear, I am afraid that 

we could not agree. 

You are a Roman Catholic and that 
I ne’er could be. 

If I would go along with you my 
friends would on me frown. 

I am well content and fully bent to 
live in Garvagh Town.’ ” 


“Tl am a Roman Catholic and that 

I’m proud to say. 

I’m sorry such a fine young girl as 
you were led astray. 

Our Church is pure. I’m very sure 
*twas built on holy ground 

Before there was a Protestant to 
live in Garvagh Town.’ ” 
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“She says, ‘My dear, Ill let you 
know before we go away 
About the pleasant times we have 
upon the Sabbath Day. 
There is a Church in Garvagh each 
corner you go roun’: 


There are twenty-two religions 
now built up in Garvagh 
Town.’” 


The variety of Protestant 
Churches, however, makes no im- 
presson on the serious lover: 


“He says, ‘My dear, I am afraid your 

foundation is but small. 

Before the fall of Luther you had 
no Church at all. 

John Calvin joined you in the fray, 
and then the wheel went roun’ 

Which planted your descending 
tribe to live in Garvagh Town.’” 


There were many ballads of this 
sort in which all sorts of religious 
and political questions were dis- 
cussed between lovers. Thus, in the 
“True Lovers’ Discussion,” which 
was popular in the Catholic districts 
all over Ulster, we find the girl prais- 
ing that flower that has become a 
party emblem, “The Orange Lily,” 
with a classical allusiveness which, 
I confess, beats me: 


“The blooming laurel, sir, you may 

admire, 

Because its verdure is always new; 

But there’s another, you can’t deny 
it, 

That’s just as bright in the gar- 
dener’s view. 

It’s quietly resting throughout the 
Winter; 

But blooms again when the Spring 
draws near. 

The pen of Homer hath wrote its 
praises: 

In June and July it doth appear.” 
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The diligent student of Homer 
might have a long search before he 
discovered the great Greek’s refer- 
ence to the favorite flower of the 
Ulster Orangemen; but the Irish 
country poets loved to enrich their 
versions with classical allusions. 
Some of them were very far-fetched 
or even erroneous; but they were all 
indicative of the extent to which 
Irish folk tradition and culture had 
been influenced by the love for the 
literatures of ancient Greece and 
Rome which was such a remarkable 
characteristic of the old “hedge” 
and classical schools of penal times. 
There was a wide knowledge of the 
Old Testament, too, amongst the 
Irish peasantry of the period about 
which I am writing. All this will 
be apparent from a humorous poem 
in defense of tobacco written by a 
rustic poet of my own County Derry, 
James O’Kane, who was born in the 
year 1832 and enlivened the coun- 
tryside in which I grew up with a 
long series of songs and ballads. In 
this song a certain Bill quotes his 
mother’s opinion about the folly of 
smoking; but he is affectively an- 
swered by his companion: 


“Says Sam, ‘You be aisy till I look 

at my box. 

Did she read about Job when he 
lay in the pox? 

I believe what compelled him to 
never say Die! 

Was a pull from Peg Doolin’s oul’ 
pipe passin’ by. 


“Did she read about Adam, the 

lonely oul’ Jew, 

Whose apron was torn by the 
breezes that blew? 

Before he saw Eve or the apple was 
ripe 

He consoled his misfortunes with a 
Derry pipe. 
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“ ‘Did she read about Pharaoh who 

hunted the Jews 

Right into the Red Sea and wet all 
his shoes? 

And the reason, they say, he pur- 
sued with such spite 

Was a boy they called Kelly, who 
stole his new pipe. 


“Did she read ancient history or 

hear about Greece? 

When Jason was hunting for the 
Golden Fleece, 

He came over Slieve Gallon. At 
foot of the hill, 

He discovered Pat Regan was run- 
ning a still. 


“*Pat gave him a taste of the first 

of the pot, 

And the Greek, he admired the 
bead on the top. 

They both lit their pipes, then 
talked about Greece, 

And set off for Broughdearg in 
search of the Fleece.’ ” 


In spite of universal compulsory 
education and cheap print, it is 
doubtful to what extent the droll 
humor of all this sort of thing would 
be appreciated by a modern cinema 
audience in one of our great cities; 
but to country audiences in Ireland, 
many of whom had been denied the 
privilege of learning to read at all, 
it all went home. The same poet 
satirized the people of the next par- 
ish, whose small farmers had to be 
content with donkeys as means of 
transport whilst our superior folk 
used horses, and the same tendency 
to draw on Biblical and classical 
stores is evident in that ballad: 


“You have heard about the camels 
in the Asiatic land, 
How they carry heavy burden o’er 
the hot and burning sand. 
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You have heard about the asses 
that were in the days of Saul, 
But the folks have no tradition how 

they came to Mayogall. 


“Yet they’re there, I will swear, as 
they were amongst the Jews, 

Some neglected, some respected, 
some unshod and some. with 
shoes, 

They are used for various pur- 
poses, and when they die, they 
say, 

Their skins are used by Ribbon- 
Men to play on Patrick’s Day. 


“In Foxe’s Book of Martyrs it does 

carefully explain 

That when Saul had lost the asses, 
he returned home again. 

He came and told his father that 
a man the name of Paul 

Had skedaddled with the donkeys 
and was bound for Mayogall. 


“He was roving and droving across 

the German plain, 

He was welting and pelting up and 
down through France and Spain, 

Inquiring of the peasantry that 
lived in Ancient Gaul, 

If they could point him out the 
road that led to Mayogall.” 


The Irish tenant farmer’s gift of 
song and satire was in dark and evil 
days his consolation in persecution 
and often a very effective weapon 
against his persecutors. The Land 
War of the eighties, which resulted 
in the overthrow of the mighty insti- 
tution of alien landlordism, but- 
tressed as it was with the whole 
force of England’s power, owed 
much of its success to the heart 
that the ballad-makers put into the 
depressed people and the courage 
with which it inspired them to claim 
their rights as men. Thus, O’Kahe 
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has a terrible satire in which he rep- 
resents the landlords as sending a 
deputation to the devil, to ask that 
Cromwell should be sent back to 
earth to aid them in their struggle 
against the forces of the resurgent 
nation arrayed against them: 


“Then in the absence of the press, 
Lord Rackrent read a short ad- 
dress, 
Unto His Majesty made known 
These were the men he called his 
own. 
“We have laboured hardly to fulfill 
Your wish, your mandate and your 
will. 
Our power and prestige to regain, 
We want old Cromwell back 
again.’” 


It was all very uncharitable to ex- 
press one’s self with such certainty 
about the poor Protector’s place of 
abode in the other world; but war 
is war, and I remember how fervent- 
ly as a boy I joined in the chorus 
that represented Satan’s answer: 


“Cromwell won’t get back again, 
Cromwell won’t get back again. 

Your power and prestige to main- 
tain, Cromwell won’t get back 
again.” 


A typical poem of the Land War 
was the same poet’s “Pat and the 
Landlord.” It began thus: 


“I was watching the landlord alight 

from his car. 

He was florid and flushed and he 
smoked a cigar. 

His nose was blood red with the 
drinking of brandy, 

And the trunk of his body, it looked 
quite unhandy. 

His step was unsteady, his pace 
short and quick, 


And his motion was helped by a big 
yellow stick. 

He spoke to himself as he hobbled 
along, 

And all knew who saw him there 
was something wrong. 

He audibly mentioned a place they 
call Hell, 

And consigned to that region a man 
named Parnell.” 


That makes a very vivid picture, 
and then the poet describes how the 
great man met his “tenant at will,” 
Pat Brallaghan: 


“He was back in the rent, and this 
brought the conviction 
Of notice to quit and immediate 
eviction. 
Pat crossed himself twice, and he 
spoke very slowly— 
He always did this against things 
unholy— 
Saying ‘Lord, stand between me 
and all sorts of evil, 
The landlord, the agent, the bailiff, 
the devil!’ 
It was then, only then, he began to 
remember 
That to be in the League banished 
fear last December. 
So, then like the men of his coun- 
try and race 
He looked the old tyrant right 
square in the face.” .. . 


These country ballads of ours had 
three remarkable characteristics: 
their fine idealism, their keen sense 
of beauty, and their purity. The 
last quality is very remarkable, be- 
cause the popular songs of the peas- 
antry of most other countries have 
often a coarseness and an outspoke- 
ness, which though, perhaps, more 
the result of simplicity than of evil, 
make them very unpleasant reading. 
But the Irish balladists had a deli- 
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cacy, which was one of the finest 
flowers of that Catholic culture in 
which they had been nurtured. 
That is particularly noticeable in 
their humorous poetry. In the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, from the times 
of Chaucer and Shakespeare to that 
of Hollywood and the “talkies,” the 
word “comic” has too often stood 
for vulgar sexual jokes. But an 
Irish rural ballad-singer could de- 
light his audience for a day and 
night with verses of the most rol- 
licking and subtle humor and never 
bring the blush of shame to the most 
sensitive of maiden cheeks. We 
have national faults in plenty; but, 
to adopt the phrase of St. Paul, if 
we must needs glory, let us glory in 
this and bless God that these rude 
ballads reveal our peasantry, in the 
main, as being of the glorious legion 
of “the clean of heart.” 

A typical example of the humor 
of Irish country ballads is O’Kane’s 
“Legend of the Borrowing Days.” 
The first three days of April are 
usually so cold in Ireland that the 
peasantry have a saying that they 
are borrowed from March, and our 
rustic poet has based on the saying 
this well-told story: 


“On the slopes of Slieve Gallon near 

the town of Kilmoughery, 

There grazed an old cow on the 
farm of Jim Loughery, 

And though she was a stripper, 
there ne’er was a better,— 

She had legs like a greyhound and 
eyes like a setter, 

And all through the Winter, midst 
frost, sleet or snow 

In byre or in field or where’er she 
might go, 

She would wag her oul’ tail, as 
strong as a flail, 

In the height of derision, as the 
North Wind did blow. 
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“Then to pull down her pride all the 
months went aside 

And into conspiracy straightway 
did go. 

‘I’ll choke her with fog,’ said black, 
scowling November. 

‘T'll bury her alive,’ 
browed December. 

Said January and February: 
‘Leave her to us! 

We'll settle her nicely without any 
fuss.” 

When up comes oul’ March. Said 
he: ‘I’m the boy that will soon 
make her whistle. 

For I swear by my honour, such a 
storm I’ll bring on her, 

That I'll drive her to pot with a 
tearing Northeaster.’ 


said dark- 


“So at once he began, and he fumed 

and he blustered. 

His nipping winds blowed, and he 
sleeted and snowed, 

Till all the whole world with red 
noses was clustered,— 

Ears, fingers, and toes, all so loudly 
bewailed,— 

All but that oul’ cow, with the 
scornful oul’ tail, 

That she wags in derision, as she 
quietly grazes, 

As much as to say, in a delicate 
way, 

‘Master March and his blusters 
may both go to blazes!’ 


“Well, March, he grew mad, for his 

last day had come, 

He swore like a trooper and 
thought that the sum 

Of all he had done was no use 
whatever, 

And for all that he knew he was 
likely to do 

That scornful oul’ cow, she might 
graze there for ever; 

When up comes Spring’s innate 
young April so fair, 
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With a bunch of sweet primroses 
pinned in her hair; 

And she stood in their midst, all 
sunshine, all smiling, 

And asked them the reason of all 
their reviling. 


“Then March, the oul’ baste, de- 

manded in haste 

The loan from fair April of three 
days at laste, 

And he said that, if she would be 
just then so good,— 

He swore by the Piper that played 
before Moses, 

Though all in the world were de- 
prived of their noses, 

He’d take that oul’ cow, the unfor- 
tunate sinner, 

And with those three days he 
would kill her and skin her. 


“Young April consented, and March 
caused once more 
Round dreary Slieve Gallon his 
bleak winds to roar. 
*Pon my soul, it is said that never 
has been 
In the Province of Ulster the like 
of it seen, 
Till the back of the poor oul’ un- 
fortunate cow 
With hunger and hardship was 
bent like a bough. 
Then alas! Ah, how sad is my story 
to tell! 
Down low in a furrow exhausted 
she fell. 


“Then March with joy shouted and 

the oul’ cow he flouted 

And he said that to skin her he 
soon was intending, 

When just as he spoke, with a gasp 
and a choke, 

His three borrowed days had come 
to an ending. 

And the very best part of my story 
comes now, 


For out of the furrow leapt up the 
oul’ cow. 

The artful oul’ stripper! She only 
was schamin’, 

And March he gazed at her, as if he 
was dramin’. 


“*Ah, Hurrah!’ says the cow, as her 

tail up she set, 

‘By my sowl, Master March, you 
cannot skin me yet.’ 

Well, March on the spot, boys, 
went stark, staring mad, 

And mostly and ever he always 
takes bad 

And he goes to young April who 
humours his ways 

And ever and always he borrows 
three days, 

And in his mad rage he has always 
to fall on 

The ghost of a cow that is never 
seen now, 

For she died long ago on the slopes 
of Slieve Gallon.” 


The folk poetry of the Irish coun- 
tryside was full of that sort of 
healthy, clean humor, and I could 
quote many examples did space per- 
mit. That remarkable Englishman, 
Wilfrid Blunt, who knew Ireland in 
some of the worst days of landlord 
oppression, was struck by the fact 
that the rack-rented, poverty- 
stricken tenants of Donegal seemed 
to get more fun out of life and had 
more joyousness than the prosper- 
ous yeomen on his own estate in one 
of the richest of English shires; and 
any knowledge of rural Irish bal- 
lads will confirm that opinion. 

It is to be noted, however, that 
these ballads came from a people 
who still possessed the art of being 
able to amuse themselves. Like 


every other country, Ireland is now 
suffering from an educational and 
social system that has resulted in 
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the great mass of the people being 
rendered quite incapable of provid- 
ing their own relaxations. Their 
amusements have now to be ar- 
ranged for them by committees or 
syndicates. Even our ballad sing- 
ers have been effected by the craze 
for mass production which is char- 
acteristic of our generation. The 
cinema and the gramophone and the 
cheap newspaper and the radio have 
in every part of the country diverted 
the attention of what was once the 
eager audience of the rustic bard. 
Life has, accordingly, lost most of 
its variety for us. Alike in our big 
cities and in the most remote ham- 
lets people chorus the same inane 
songs they have heard in the picture 
houses or listen to them being 
ground out on horrible gramo- 
phones. Scott lamented that the 
minstrel, of whom he wrote, was 
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forced to tune “to please a peasant’s 
ear the harp a king had loved to 
hear.” But in the Ireland of to-day 
the peasant is so “up-to-date” that 
he would be the first person to turn 
up his nose at the compositions 
of a local poet so long as he could 
get “The Isle of Capri” or “Play 
to Me, Gypsy” on his cheap gramo- 
phone. 

It is all a great national loss; but 
the change has come about so quick- 
ly that every effort should be made 
to save from oblivion the folk songs 
that still live on the lips of the old 
people. If the work is not under- 
taken now, we shall have lost for- 
ever something that is not merely 
of great intrinsic interest but is also 
well worth preserving by reason of 
the light that it throws on Irish his- 
tory and on Irish social life in past 
generations. 











THE STREAM-OF-CONSCIOUSNESS METHOD 


- By Louis HAsLey 


VER since the publication of 

James Joyce’s novel Ulysses in 
Paris in 1922, there has been a great 
deal of controversy over the legiti- 
macy of the literary method which 
the book employed. The admirers 
of the method—often those who 
wished to impress (or shock) others 
with their own open-mindedness, 
modernity, or intellectuality—have 
not been loath to call the book the 
most influential of the twentieth 
century. Its opponents, blinded in 
their righteous disgust at the un- 
deniable filth of the content, have 
not hesitated to pronounce sweeping 
damnation on method and content 
alike. The method has claimed an 
ever-increasing number of practi- 
tioners, and it is with it as a literary 
device, rather than with any specific 
book, that I am concerned. I be- 
lieve that it will be profitable to ex- 
amine into the origin of the method, 
its use, and its legitimacy as a liter- 
ary device. 

The controversy begins with the 
term “stream-of-consciousness” it- 
self. The determinist William 
James, who in his “scientific” ap- 
proach to psychology rejected the 
idea of a substantial soul, assumed 
as a sufficient explanation of “the 
actual subjective phenomena of 
consciousness as they appear,” “a 
stream of thoughts [italics mine], 
each substantially different from 
the rest, but cognitive of the 
rest, and appropriative of each 


other’s content.” The fallacy of thus 
failing to distinguish between the 
thinking agent and the thoughts 
themselves (and thereby denying 


the existence of the soul) has been 
often and conclusively refuted. But 
the refutations have not, so far as 
I am aware, been extended to show 
that one need not confuse the term 
“stream-of-consciousness” as a liter- 
ary method with a belief in the non- 
existence of the soul. 

“Stream-of-consciousness,” as a 
literary term, simply indicates that 
the reader is put into the thought- 
stream of the character; that is, the 
reader is made aware at first hand 
of the sequence of thoughts being 
experienced by the character written 
about. Now there can be nothing 
wrong in this of itself any more than 
there can be in an examination of 
conscience (i.e., moral conscious- 
ness). Michael Maher, S.J., in his 
scholarly Psychology: Empirical 
and Rational, used as a textbook for 
many years, says that “this faculty 
of internal observation must be our 
chief instrument in the study of the 
mind,” and that, “although our 
mental states are of an evanescent 
character, and enjoy but a transitory 
existence, it must nevertheless be in- 
sisted on that they are facts as real 
as any in the universe.” 

Moreover, it will be observed that 
the method, in its essentials, is not 
new: it has been used for centuries 
in dramatic poetry in the form of the 
soliloquy, a good example of which 
is the well-known Hamlet soliloquy, 
“To be or not to be.” Still some- 
what more refined, but of the same 
piece, is Milton’s great monody, 
Lycidas. In the nineteenth century 
the dramatic monologues of Brown- 
ing and Tennyson carry on the tra- 
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dition. The method was used to a 
greater or less degree among some 
of the older writers of fiction (e. g., 
chapters 37, 38 and 39 of Herman 
Melville’s Moby-Dick, published in 
1851; many passages in the novels 
of Henry James before 1900; and 
even in two well-known stories by 
Poe published in 1843, “The Tell- 
tale Heart” and “The Pit and the 
Pendulum”). 

Speaking generally, the increase 
in our knowledge of the mind in the 
last one hundred years brought with 
it, naturally, an increased interest in 
the dramatic portrayal of the mind 
in action. But, more specifically, 
the collapse of Protestant morality, 
working with the distorted truths of 
Darwin in biology and of Sigmund 
Freud in the field of “sex-psy- 
chology” (not to mention the writ- 
ings of Havelock Ellis) has led to 
widespread use of the “new” tech- 
nique as the most likely means of 
deadening our “false” sense of mo- 
rality by bringing to light the pre- 
dominance, or at least the prev- 
alence, of immorality in certain 
minds. 

The use of the stream-of-con- 
sciousness method in writing is more 
often thought of in connection with 
the novel. To its use in prose, two 
main objections are offered: the in- 
volvement of sexual immorality in 
its material, and the denial of free 
will. Neither of these is, to the 
method, a legitimate objection. 

To the charge of sexual immo- 
rality the reply may take three 
forms: that it is often true; that it 
is not always true, and that it, there- 
fore, need not be true. That the 
form is a dangerous one to a writer 
who uncritically follows “realistic” 
impulses cannot be denied. That 
Joyce and Proust, and their legion 
of imitators, should see fit to exploit 


their knowledge of abnormal psy- 
chology without concern for the 
moral effect on the reader is a con- 
demnation of their own moral sense 
and not of the literary technique 
which they employ. In fact, this 
statement, if true, actually shows 
that we need writers with a good 
moral character, and with a good 
knowledge of both normal and ab- 
normal psychology, to use this high- 
ly effective manner of portraying 
human nature in its fullness. 

But the question arises: Can it be 
done, even by writers of good moral 
character? Is there not, inherent in 
the method, a denial of free will? 

The charge that the method in- 
volves a denial of free will grows 
out of the fact that the method some- 
times takes the form of the “free 
association” of ideas, which would 
imply that moral choices might be 
made on the basis of the thoughts 
we happened to have rather than 
those controlled by a willed process. 
Two reflections are pertinent here. 
The first is that some characters do 
make their moral choices by means 
of the “free association” of ideas— 
another way of saying either that 
they don’t know how to reason or 
that, in one instance or many in- 
stances, they don’t want to! The 
second reflection is that the stream- 
of-consciousness method, properly 
applied, does not exclude the rea- 
soning process—in fact, includes it 
as often as the mind of the char- 
acter portrayed uses it. 

The more or less immediate ances- 
tor of the technique in English po- 
etry is the French symbolist school, 
as represented especially by Rim- 
baud, Laforgue, and Valéry. In Eng- 
lish the method was first taken up 
and demonstrated in the work of T. 
S. Eliot, whose “Love Song of J. Al- 
fred Prufrock” was published in 
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1914. C. Day Lewis, in his essay, “A 
Hope for Poetry,” has, among many 
illuminating observations concern- 
ing the method, the following: 
“This deliberate use of what we 
may call emotional sequence is one 
of the two efficient causes of the 
‘obscurity’ of post-war poetry. .. . 
It seems also to have grown up with 
the advance of film technique, and 
may well have been influenced by it. 
Just as a film director will use a 
series of superficially unconnected 
‘shots’ to express an emotional state 
or to carry the mind from one dra- 
matic point to another, so the poet 
will employ a series of superficially 
unconnected images. ...” 


The question of obscurity is the 
bone of contention regarding the 
method in poetry. There are a great 
many critics who believe that to 
write obscure poetry is to be anti- 
intellectual; from which assumption 
they go on to argue that because it 
is anti-intellectual it is opposed to 
reason and to a belief in the soul. It 
might just as well be argued that 
because music is “obscure” it is 
therefore anti-intellectual. (I am 
objecting to the generalization—I 
would necessarily agree that certain 
kinds of obscurity could be anti-in- 
tellectual.) It must be remembered 
that greater intensity of feeling is 
one of the characteristics of poetry 
as opposed to mere prose. And some 
poetry, as A. E. Housman points out 
in “The Name and Nature of Poetry,” 
instancing some of Shakespeare’s 
songs, simply has nothing to do with 
the intellect. Such poetry is then a 
matter of the emotions entirely. It 
has no more to do with the intellect 
than riding in an airplane has to do 
with observing the traffic rules for 
automobiles. 
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Obscurity is bad in proportion as 
it effects a bad result. If it intends 
to stimulate the emotions, and does 
so as intended, it is successful tech- 
nically. If the emotions stimulated 
are base, it is bad, whether that effect 
was intended or not. Now if a poet 
prefers to work on the imagination 
of the reader by means of suggestive 
images that have no necessary or ob- 
servable intellectual connection, he 
may be trying something that is 
difficult, but he has the right to take 
that chance. And if the reader uses 
his intellect instead of his emotions 
as a gauge of the effect, can the poet 
be blamed because the reader used 
the wrong approach? The faults of 
the Age of Reason are perhaps as 
bad as those of the Age of Unreason. 

Our attitude, then, concerning the 
legitimacy of the stream-of-con- 
sciousness method becomes an ordi- 
nary ethical principle. And the prin- 
ciple is this: that in dealing with an 
instrument that in itself is neither 
good nor bad, but indifferent, we are 
to judge by the intention and the 
result of its use. Language is an in- 
different medium. One can use the 
name of God reverently, or one can 
use it blasphemously. The word is 
an arbitrary symbol and, as such, 
has no moral character. If one’s use 
of the name of God is overheard and 
is thought to be meant reverently, 
when blasphemy was intended, the 
intention causes the immorality to 
affix itself to the user for that inten- 
tion. On the other hand, if one uses 
the name of God with the intention 
of being reverent and a hearer takes 
it as irreverent, there is the possi- 
bility of the user’s being morally re- 
sponsible for giving scandal or bad 
example. In literature as in law, we 
can little judge the intention of the 
writer in itself; and since the medi- 
um (language) has no moral com- 
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plexion as arbitrary symbols, we can 
judge only the result with any de- 
gree of finality. As a principle of 
art, therefore, we may say that any 
means is justified if it achieves a 
good end; or, to put it another way, 
the question of morality in art al- 
ways concerns the content, never the 
form. 

Finally, I realize that the difficul- 
ties in the proper employment of the 
stream-of-consciousness technique 
are greater in poetry—because of 
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the complex subtleties concerned— 
than in the more obvious medium of 
prose. I have indicated that moral 
dangers hedge about its use in either 
medium, however. These demand 
not only that the writer have moral 
integrity in his purpose, they de- 
mand as well that he have the ability 
as an artist in words to enable him 
to keep close control over his form 
and content alike so that he will 
avoid the moral pitfalls to which the 
method is especially prone. 


SEQUOIAS 


By CristeEL HASTINGS 


UT of the morning mists they lift 
Their crowns against the skies, 
High where only the sea fogs drift 
And where an eagle flies. 


The secrets of centuries are locked 
Secure in these ancient trees, 

Old as the sun and the winds that chant 
Their sighing symphonies. 


A forest fragrance clings about 
These pillars of the sky, 


Their giant trunks like mastodons, 
Their branches green and high. 


Flames they dread, and the saw-mill’s mouth, 
But never the centuries 

That leave them but more beautiful, 

These monarchs of all trees. 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE LONG REIGN OF KING RICHARD II. 


F a Hanoverian lost New York, a 
Plantagenet has regained her. 
Not since George III. in lead and 
bronze was boiled down for bullets 
to stop the redcoats, has the same 
monarch ruled in London and New 
York, but now nightly, on either side 
of the Atlantic, John Gielgud and 
Maurice Evans 


“__with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the 
earth,” 


in the person of Richard Plan- 
tagenet, last of his line. 

Mr. Gielgud by this time must 
really feel quite intimate with Rich- 
ard for not only has he played him 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy years 
ago at the Old Vic but in 1934-35 
his Richard in Richard of Bordeaux 
by Daviot won applause for over a 
year. The Old Vic also has ac- 
claimed the Richard of Evans, and 
New York will feel really slighted if 
she is not given an opportunity to 
compare the two greatest English 
actors of the day in this complex 
and fascinating part. 

We doubt if current events in 
England have had as much to do 
with the timeliness of Richard II. as 
its psychology. Last year we spoke 
of R.chard as “a man of the Renais- 
sance—an introvert in an extravert 
society.” An introvert he certainly 
is but it has just dawned upon us 
that Richard left even the Renais- 
sance far behind and that we have 
only just caught up with him in the 


twentieth century. Is self-con- 
sciousness, introspection and ego- 
ism not the earmark of our time? 
Has any period ever been so flooded 
with self-revelation; autobiograph- 
ies; diaries; intimate letters; “true 
stories”? Our most sacred experi- 
ences, our most profound emotions 
and tragedies are barely experi- 
enced before they become the pabu- 
lum of publishers. What a comfort 
it would have been to Richard had 
he had a typewriter to record his 
sorrows. With no reporters press- 
ing for an interview or any radio 
audience straining on a_ general 
“hook-up” for his confidences, he 
did the best he could without co- 
operation and staged a sensational 
abdication all by himself in West- 
minster. Could even Lord North- 
cliffe have conjured any more effec- 
tive business than when Richard 
commands— 


“a mirror hither straight, 
That it may show me what a face 
I have, 
Since it is bankrupt of his 
majesty.” 


nor when he cries as he smashes it 
with— 


“A brittle glory shineth in this face: 
As brittle as the glory is the face.” 


In one respect the introspective ego- 
ist has a treasure, proof against rob- 
bery for, as Richard reminds Boling- 
broke, grief is sacrosanct— 
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“You may my glories and my state 
depose 

But not my griefs; still am I king 
of those.” 


Richard, however, was more than an 
ordinary introvert. He was a poet. 
“He runs out,” wrote C. E. Mon- 
tague, “to meet the thought of a 
lower fall or a new shame as a man 
might go to his door to see a sunset.” 
James Agate writes from London 
that to him neither Gielgud nor 
Evans has been able to get this no- 
tion across as ably as Benson. To 
Mr. Agate “both Mr. Gielgud and 
Mr. Evans taste their grief forth- 
rightly. Their Richards are like 
people who drink their tea when 
they are thirsty, whereas Shake- 
speare’s Richard is a professional 
tea taster.” 

It will be interesting for our read- 
ers throughout the country who still 
can look forward to seeing Mr. 
Evans to keep this idea in mind 
when they rate his performance. 

In seeing Richard II. for the sixth 
time this autumn, one point that has 
always puzzled us, confronted us 
again. Why did Richard suggest 
the tourney between Mowbray and 
Bolingbroke and, once suggested, 
why did he halt it? We have now 
discovered that according to history 
Richard never did suggest the com- 
bat which was ordered by the Per- 
manent Committee of Parliament— 
a Committee which enabled Richard 
to rule without proroguing Parlia- 
ment too often. Our suggestion is 
that Richard “threw down his ward- 
er” at Coventry because he feared 
that Bolingbroke might win. But 
whether or not it was a sudden de- 
cision is one point that for us Mr. 
Evans has never made quite clear. 

The John of Gaunt of Lee Baker 
in the present production lacks the 
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clarity of diction and variety that 
Augustin Duncan contributed to the 
great speech, “This royal throne of 
Kings, this sceptred isle,” but Dun- 
can’s Gaunt was such a mellow and 
poetic portrait as is only occasion- 
ally achieved. No doubt his total 
blindness made a long tour impos- 
sible. Ian Keith’s Bolingbroke was 
also a portraiture of unusual and 
virile majesty. Frederick Worlock 
is a distinguished actor but his 
Henry carries a chip on his shoulder 
throughout, a chip which throws 
more sympathy to Richard. The 
other substitutions in the cast fall 
perfectly into a very perfect whole. 

We advise everyone along the 
route to see this very great produc- 
tion and the superb performance of 
Maurice Evans in The Life and 
Death of King Richard II. 


THE Star Wacon.—lIt’s really a 
fairy tale, a very modern fairy tale 
in which the magic lamp becomes a 
machine, not controlled by a genii, 
but properly invented by Stephen 
Minch and his helper, Hanus Wicks. 
The idea is that the continuity of 
time may be tapped freely if only we 
can get in magnetic connection with 
its current as we do with the sound 
waves in our radios. In the labora- 
tory in the Duffy Factory, Minch 
and Hanus construct their time ma- 
chine, but it remains their secret. 
The meager salary paid Minch is 
for the rubber formule he adduces 
so adroitly that he nearly wrecks 
the tire trade by evolving a rubber 
tread that simply won’t wear out. 
Thereupon the irascible magnate, 
Mr. Duffy, fires Minch and Hanus 
but, as he swears he will scrap the 
time machine which has been cre- 
ated out of Duffy materials, Stephen 
and Hanus creep back in the night 
with two burglars to steal their pre- 
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cious invention. When the burglars 
start to double-cross them, their 
only resort is the machine, and set- 
ting the dial for July 4, 1902, they 
turn the lever,-grasp the handle and 
—they are back again in the old 
bicycle shop. 

“I knew she was a leetle out of 
‘syne,’” says Minch. They look 
round at all the bicycles and the 
canopied runabout that carries with- 
in it Stephen’s latest invention—a 
kerosene engine that will drive a 
car as well as steam. She’s very 
complete even to a whip socket on 
the dashboard. 

“That’s in case she stops and you 
need a horse,” says Minch. 

It’s fine to be young again and 
have life still before you. “This 
time I’m going to do what Martha 
told me this morning I should have 
done,” says Minch, “I'll marry 
Sally.” But it’s pretty hard to hold 
to that when Martha—in the latest 
thing in bloomers—comes in with 
her bicycle. Minch wavers through 
choir practice but at the picnic on 
the Fourth, Sally pins up her skirts 
and goes wading and Minch falls 
into the river and she lands him. 

Mr. Maxwell Anderson doesn’t ex- 
plain if the time machine takes 
Minch and Hanus all the way 
through to the 1930’s but that is 
where we see them again, rich but 
so unhappy. 

1937—which is Act III., Scene II. 
—has them back again at breakfast 
with Martha, poor but content, and 
like all good fairy tales it ends with 
Duffy’s coming with a big offer to 
apologize because the burglars stole 
the rubber formule which no one 
else can understand anyway. 

Stephen and Martha Minch are 
played by Burgess Meredith and Lil- 
lian Gish and neither of them, par- 
ticularly Miss Gish, has ever done 
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anything much better. Hanus is 
Russell Collins, who proved himself 
as Johnny Johnson last year. All 
three of them are just as good old as 
they are young. Mielziner has done 
the sets, which are in sepia tones, 
and Guthrie McClintic is the direc- 
tor. One can’t offer many more 
credentials of merit except the as- 
surance that Jane Buchanan is very 
pretty as Hally. 

Quite unnecessarily there is twice 
a blasphemous oath. We hope it 
will be eliminated, but we urge you 
to write a protest against it to Mr. 
McClintic if you go to the play.—At 
the Empire. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS.—At any 
rate the setting is a fresh one. In 
M. Maingot’s villa in the south of 
France, four young Englishmen are 
cramming French and—so is Diana. 
Diana’s excuse for being there is her 
brother. She explains to Mlle. Jac- 
queline that she has only one talent, 
and that is the conquest of man. 
Thus Diana’s amatory campaigns 
are the framework for the comedy 
of her victims’ defeat for, as indi- 
viduals or as allies, they are equally 
pregnable. Even when they line up 
three abreast to rout her with the 
proof of her own duplicity, she re- 
duces their defenses to dust in one 
magnificent maneuver. Diana’s 
major campaign during the play is 
directed against the simple-hearted 
naval officer who goes to his doom 
in spite of the warnings offered him 
by the Hon. Alan Howard, who 
cheerily hums “Lorelei” as a re- 
minder. There is a losing battle 
between Jacqueline and Diana until 
the masquerade ball, on July 14th 
(the French Fourth), breaks down 
British reticence and creates the 
triple alliance. That’s about all 
there is to the story, and it gives but 
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small notion of the excellent com- 
edy of M. Maingot with Diana, and 
the reactions of the three men to 
each other after the party. 

Frank Lawton as Howard and 
Cyril Raymond as the Lieut. Com- 
mander are as clever as Penelope 
Ward as Diana. Oddly enough the 
present Jacqueline played Diana 
this summer in the French version 
—L’Ecurie Watson. The flounder- 
ings of the British in French are also 
highly amusing and there are not 
too many of them. The language is 
not always impeccable but the final 
curtain is not only a complete sur- 
prise but a “topper.”—At the Henry 
Miller. 


GEORGE AND MARGARET.—Just who 
and what they are must remain the 
major mystery of the theater. They 
are expected all through the eve- 
ning but their arrival is timed with 
the final curtain, which narrows 
down the cast to the Garth-Banders 
with their maids and their guest. 
When one remembers the many ac- 
tivities of Call It a Day, the annals 
of the Garth-Banders seem decided- 
ly placid. So they are. Nothing 
very much happens except that 
George and Margaret don’t come to 
dinner one night and Frankie falls 
in love with Roger—he’s the guest— 
and Claude marries the parlor-maid; 
and then the new parlor-maid ar- 
rives just in time to announce 
George and Margaret before the cur- 
tain falls. 

But it’s a play that makes the 
most of small values. It also de- 
pends very largely upon the players. 
The present company has evidently 
been modeled on the London pro- 
duction which is still one of the 
“hits” of last season. The timing 
and teamwork are precise and the 
Mrs. Garth-Bander of Irene Browne 
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ties the whole evening together in 
bowknots of gayety. Mrs. Garth- 
Bander has charm even when she 
wears feather-tipped pink satin 
mules to do her morning dusting. 
She also loves her husband very 
much and all the other Banders and 
treats everyone to the most ornate 
hysterics when she discovers the 
highly legitimate ending to Claude’s 
romance with the parlor-maid. It’s 
the new parlor-maid, by the way, 
who brings the most uproarious 
laughs entirely by pantomime. Mr. 
Morland Graham makes his pater- 
familias a completely amiable back- 
ground for Miss Browne and it is 
because we like them both so 
much that we are willing to spend 
a whole evening with the Garth- 
Banders in Hampstead. But even 
in Hampstead nowadays they say 
some things that would have 
shocked their grandparents. — At 
the Morosco. 


Biow Ye Winps.—-They do blow 
but oh, so softly, against the canvas 
of the cutter Borealis. The skipper, 
Hayden Chase, is dead against aux- 
iliary engines but, believe me, the 
Borealis needs one. Act I. is all 
aboard the cutter. In Scene I., the 
skipper, Henry Fonda, meets the 
capable psychologist, Doris Dalton; 
in Scene II. he runs her aground for 
the night on a sandbar; in Scene III. 
they decide against marriage as a 
solution. Act II. is ashore, and 
tackles the problem of a woman and 
her career versus a husband. The 
skipper strikes sail to the beauty of 
Miss Dalton and puts the Borealis 
in drydock, but the secret marriage 
is no success and they have to return 
to the Borealis in Act III. for a rec- 
onciliation. To liven the tedium of 
a very self-conscious love affair, in- 
ordinate stress is laid on that night 
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on the sandbar. One is rather sur- 
prised that marriage ever cccurs to 
Miss Dalton and her friends in the 
play as the ceremony seems to be 
a mere halfway stop between sand- 
bars and Reno. The best comedy is 
latent in the scene where the skipper 
discovers a famous psychiatrist’s 
passion for tugboats. As the Doc- 
tor, Edgar Stehli rather runs away 
with the honors, as both Miss Dalton 
and Mr. Fonda, though so charming 
in themselves, are as becalmed in 
their humors as the Borealis. Asa 
love story, it needs some laundering. 
—At the Forty-sizth Street. 


Tue Lapy Has a Heart.—There 
seems only one way to translate 
a play and that is to throw it away 
and write it over. Mr. Ladislaus 
Bus-Fekete may be sparkling in 
Hungarian but his wit takes the way 
train in English. Nor is the theme 
so piquant in New York as Budapest 
where the fact that His Excellency, 
Count Mariassy’s butler wins a seat 
as deputy and leads the opposition 
to the Count, while continuing to be 
his valet, is evidently as startling as 
Crichton’s superiority to the peerage 
was once in London. There are 
funny situations concealed in this 
comedy but Mr. Vincent Price, who 
comes to it from Victoria Regina in 
all his regal bearing as Prince Con- 
sort, has not been able to disclose 
them. Many miracles may be per- 
formed on the stage but a comedian 
can’t be made over night. It showed 
the right spirit in Mr. Price for him 
to desert Buckingham Palace and 
take a job as valet and it is prob- 
ably the very best thing for his fu- 
ture career that his reviews as butler 
did not measure up to his success as 
royalty. His Jean is decidedly pon- 
derous and he still seems to speak 
with the suggestion of a German ac- 
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cent. Miss Elissa Landi as the very 
beautiful and haughty Countess Ka- 
tinka is more cross than humorous. 
Hilda Spong and Lumsden Hare in- 
fuse all the humor possible into the 
parts of the elderly Count and Coun- 
tess but what can one do with dia- 
logue that departs so far from the 
vernacular as to keep repeating such 
a Biblical term as “man-servant.” 
—At the Longacre. 


A Hero Is Born.—Here is a fairy 
story written by Andrew Lang, 
dramatized by Miss Theresa Hel- 
burn of the Theater Guild, with mu- 
sic by A. Lehman Engel, sets by 
Tom Adrian Cracraft, costumes by 
Alexander Jones, lyrics by Agnes 
Morgan and produced under the su- 
pervision of Edward Goodman by 
the Federal Theater Project. It is 
all very elaborate. If it were a lit- 
tle simpler the story of the boy who 
didn’t believe in fairies might have 
stronger outlines. As it is Miss Hel- 
burn’s text is weighted down by the 
music and dances and settings un- 
til all the resilience of its wit is lost. 
Personally we think it would have 
been much more snappy in modern 
dress with a less ponderous musical 
score. But the W.P.A. set out to 
be generous and it has spared noth- 
ing—not even the audience— in its 
generosity.—At the Adelphi. 


To Quito anp Back.—The only 
character who seems quite sure of 
himself is the French poodle. 
Neither elopements nor revolutions 
disturb his naps. Mr. Hecht’s hero 
shares the poodle’s lack of enthusi- 
asm without his sounder canine phi- 
losophy. A good deal of criticism 
has been dealt out to Mr. Hecht for 
treating both a revolution and an 
elopement in his play. To us they 
seemed satisfactorily mated, that is, 
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if the theme were to show the reac- 
tions of a man of ideas and a man 
of deeds upon each other or more 
crudely to contrast a writer and a 
brigand. 

Mr. Leslie Banks as America’s 
popular novelist has landed in Ecua- 
dor with Sylvia Sidney (Lola) and 
her poodle. Mr. Banks loves her to 
distraction except when he remem- 
bers sadly the perfectly good wife he 
has left at home. To facilitate the 
journey to Quito, Mr. Banks in play- 
ful persiflage joins the party of the 
rebel leader Zamiano and, after 
Zamiano wins the first battle of the 
revolution, accepts the appointment 
of Minister of Education. Mean- 
while Banks is getting to think more 
and more about his wife. The day 
that he hears Mrs. Banks has actu- 
ally landed in Ecuador, Zamiano is 
defeated and Banks, in a terrible 
state because his heart is accurately 
divided between two women, sud- 
denly amalgamates his passions in 
the cause of the people. His oratory 
is so good that it drives Zamiano to 
make a last stand and die singing to 
a guitar on a machine gun! At this 
point Mr. Hecht turns sentimental 
and tries to make us believe that it’s 
for the people that Banks seeks 
death with Zamiano. But what man 
wouldn’t prefer a bullet to having 
his living heart cut out by two 
women? But instead of letting poor 
Banks depart in fervid action, the 
author tacks on a last scene in which 
a long farewell letter is read with 
completely inaudible emotion by 
Miss Sidney. Neither Mr. Banks 
nor Miss Sidney are familiar with 
any of the stages of heroics. Mr. 
Banks has a curiously effeminate 
gesture of cupping one hand in an- 
other which he uses twice in his cli- 
max. For the comedy he has more 
ease than variety. 
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The surest acting—beside the 
poodle—is Joseph Buloff as Zami- 
ano. Evelyn Varden gets her laughs 
as a comic countess but the play 
would have been much stronger 
without the vacuous introduction of 
the foreign colony. Some scenes in 
the jungle with Zamiano would have 
been vastly more profitable. Mr. 
Hecht forces a defiance of the cruci- 
fix into Zamiano’s mouth just be- 
fore his final exit which isn’t even 
theatrically effective —At the Guild. 


SusAN AND Gop.—The first play 
which has made us feel like cheer- 
ing—the best play Miss Rachel 
Crothers has ever written—the 
crowning performance for Miss Ger- 
trude Lawrence—the hit of the sea- 
son scored for John Golden and a 
perfectly delightful evening offered 
to the public. The vagaries of the 
Oxford Group have been taken by 
Miss Crothers as the trimmings for 
her comedy. I am glad that it was 
some one like Miss Crothers—full 
of experience both in life and the 
theater—who undertook this slip- 
pery subject which invites smiles 
while it merits respect. If only all 
the people in the Oxford Group were 
not so deadly serious—so cheerily 
serious—they might apply to their 
methods the acid of humor. But 
then on the other hand, as Miss 
Crothers points out, God is a bank 
that pays munificent interest and it 
is difficult to make any deposit 
without being the richer. 

Irrepressible Susan has found in- 
stantaneous relief and belief at an 
English Oxford Group house party 
where she hobnobbed familiarly 
with the British peerage, and re- 
turns full of zeal for the conversion 
of her friends in America. That she 
has a drunken husband and a grown 
daughter who is shunted from 
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boarding school to camp are the 
shadows outside the luminous pic- 
ture, but during a fake public con- 
fession party, staged by her unre- 
generate friends, the husband enters 
in time to hear Susan propound her 
doctrine of faith and forgiveness 
and it stirs him. Susan has made 
a convert but a convert who insists 
that she put her creed in practice by 
opening their house at once for him- 
self and their child. “I’m almost 
sorry that I found God,” remarks 
Susan. In her home, Susan learns 
from her human relations a good 
many more truths than are revealed 
in any meeting, and that there is 
sound emotion in the final scene is 
due not only to the solid foundation 
of truth but to the wisdom of Miss 
Crothers and the genius of Miss 
Lawrence. Her performance is so 
plastic, so buoyant, so sly and so 
natural that one blesses those mazes 
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of shifting moods through which 
she has followed the leadership of 
Noel Coward. She has emerged as 
our leading English comédienne. 
Her gestures are not just with 
hands; they develop out of her 
whole personality. Words and ges- 
ture are so perfectly coupled that 
one thinks of them together. But 
one must remember that Miss 
Lawrence’s background includes 
not only music and dance but many, 
many years of rigorous schooling. 
Last winter she topped the triumph 
of Coward as an actress. The six- 
teen-year old girl actress — the 
daughter—must also be mentioned 
and Paul McGrath, who had the 
tragic honor of stepping into the 
place of Osgood Perkins. Mr. Per- 
kins liked the play so much that he 
hoped it would run forever—it did 
for him. It will run a long time for 
the rest of us.—At the Plymouth. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’t Take It Witn You.— 
Nothing more hilarious nor sounder 
has appeared so far this season. The 
only time that there has ever been 
an empty seat in the house was dur- 
ing the Legion week and it prob- 
ably won’t occur soon again. So 
order your seats in advance.—At the 
Booth. 


BrotHer Rat.—A juvenile farce 
of cadets at the V.M.I. There are 
a couple of dubious lines but very 
young people would not be likely to 
notice them. Acted by a really 
young cast.—At the Hudson. 


THE WomeEN.—Notorious now for 
its coarseness and the fact that 
thirty-eight women take the place of 
all males. Otherwise it is a rather 
tedious melodrama.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 

March 


Yes, My Dariinc DauGHTER.—A 
politely mannered comedy with Lu- 
cile Watson, in which chastity is 
reckoned as a matter of “being 
found out.” This attitude on the 
part of the parents finally shocks 
the hero so much that he insists on 
marriage.—At the Playhouse. 


April 
HAVING WONDERFUL TIME at 


Camp Kare-Free in the Catskills in- 
cludes some love scenes that really 
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have an ingenuous charm. The hu- 
mor is much less strident than one 
would imagine.—At the Lyceum. 


June 


Bases IN ArmMs.—With hardly 
anyone in the cast over twenty but 
with ballets directed by Balanchine, 
a plausible story and amusing sets, 
this is a very pleasant musical 
comedy—and one without a single 
unfortunate joke.—At the Shubert. 


July 


Room Service.—lIn the same fast, 
foolish vein as Three Men on a 
Horse this farce achieves humor 
without vulgarity although it is no 
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drawing-room comedy but rather 
the misadventures of three theatri- 
cal men who try to stay on at a hotel 
without paying their bill—At the 
Cort. 

September 


Vircinia.—Owen Davis and Law- 
rence Stallings were supposed to 
write the story but when Virginia 
opened it disclosed superb sets, de- 
lightful ballets, delicious costumes 
but no plot. There has been a re- 
vision, however, since our review 
and more suspense has been in- 
jected. But even without it, it’s 
worth going to Virginia just for the 
altogether charming scene and mu- 
sic of “Meet Me at the Fair.”—At the 
Center. 











The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





“THE FARGO PLAN” 


HE Diocese of Fargo, comprising 
some 35,000 square miles—the 
eastern half of North Dakota—is 
perhaps as purely agricultural a re- 
gion as any in the world. The cities, 
in all that vast area, not very many 
and not very large, are nothing 
more than trade centers for farmers. 
The fertility of the soil, the rainfall, 
the climate are well-nigh ideal. 
True there are occasional dust 
storms and drought, and the prices 
paid for farm products are not all 
that could be desired, but these are 
hazards the farmers expect and they 
are not insurmountable difficulties. 
When the Most Rev. Aloisius J. 
Muench was appointed Bishop in 
1935, he found only 70,000 Cath- 
olics—two to the square mile—in 
the huge diocese committed to his 
care. 

For the benefit of his flock and 
their non-Catholic neighbors, His 
Excellency promptly planned to put 
into effect the program of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence. 

The technique adopted and devel- 
oped is offered here merely as a 
suggestion to anyone interested in 





promoting a program for rural life 
in any other section of the United 
States. In the spring of 1936, 
Bishop Muench arranged for a se- 
ries of sectional meetings at strategic 
points in the diocese. These were 
preceded by a “Rural Life Insti- 
tute” of two days in the See city 
of Fargo. The proceedings of the 
Institute and the sectional meetings 
were largely informative and in- 
spirational, for up to that time very 
little had been known in eastern 
North Dakota of the work of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. Many did not even know 
of the existence of the Conference. 
True, they may have read, both in 
the Catholic and in the secular 
press, announcements of conven- 
tions held in other places, but if so 
the knowledge thus obtained had 
been apparently forgotten. It would 
have been interesting, therefore, if 
one could have read the thoughts in 
the minds of people within and with- 
out the Church when the Bishop an- 
nounced his intention not only of 
holding a series of sectional meet- 
ings for the launching of a Rural 
Life Program but also of bringing 
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the next National Convention—the 
fourteenth—to Fargo. In person, 
he headed the list of speakers of the 
Institute in Fargo, and took care to 
be present at all the sessions. He 
even joined the “Circuit Riders” in 
an expedition around the diocese. 

It was providential that at that 
time Dr. M. M. Coady of St. Francis 
Xavier University in Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, was making a tour of 
the United States under the auspices 
of the Educational Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Through the good offices of 
Doctor Schmiedeler, O S.B., Direc- 
tor of the Rural Life Bureau of the N. 
C. W. C., Doctor Coady was induced 
to spend a week in the Diocese of 
Fargo. He, too, became a circuit 
rider, not on the Pony Express of 
earlier times in Dakota, but in one 
of Henry Ford’s blooded-stock, the 
Lincoln. Doctor Coady told —as 
only he can—the thrilling story of 
what Christian Codéperatives are do- 
ing for the people of Nova Scotia. 

At every stop His Excellency ex- 
plained in detail the purpose and 
plan of the Credit Union, drawing 
copiously from his experiences in 
organizing parish credit unions in 
Milwaukee. Rev. James A. Byrnes, 
Executive Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, explained its purpose and its 
program. Very Rev. Vincent J. 
Ryan described the plan for the ex- 
tension of the work of the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau into every parish of 
the diocese by volunteer workers, 
now commonly known as “The 
Fargo Plan.” Miss Marian Marks, 
Field Secretary of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, outlined the 
program of adult education through 
the medium of the Discussion Club, 
the place of the Vacation School, and 
the year-around instruction plans 
for children attending the public 
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schools. The organization and tech- 
nique of the 4-H Clubs ' was the sub- 
ject of an address by Mr. H. E. Rill- 
ing of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. 

It must be remembered that these 
meetings were only by way of pre- 
liminary to the National Convention, 
but they helped to attract to the 
National Convention, when it came 
fn the fall, the largest crowds in 
Conference history. To the Bishop’s 
foresight and zeal must be credit- 
ed the obtaining of the halls of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
for the meetings of all sessions of 
the convention. The authorities of 
this college have since repeatedly 
voiced their appreciation and grati- 
tude for the educational opportunity 
which the Conference brought both 
to the students and faculty as well 
as to the unprecedented number of 
people who were drawn to the con- 
vention from all over the Northwest. 

Thanks to Father Byrnes a most 
interesting and well-balanced in- 
tellectual feast was set before the 
delegates. The full sweep of Cath- 
olic thought on the philosophy of 
agrarianism was presented by ex- 
pert talent. The second volume of 
Rural Life Objectives, recently pub- 
lished, features the economic pro- 
gram of the Fargo Conference. It is 
hoped that a third volume will be 
forthcoming in the early spring, 
carrying the papers which were read 
at the convention on the general 
subject of rural sociology. 

Interest rose to white heat. The 
Northwest became conscious that 
the Catholic Church had a definite 
interest in agriculture. It is an in- 
terest that has come to stay. Re- 
ports from the field speak of Vaca- 


1 For farm boys and girls fostered by the 
government. The four H’s stand for, Hea 
Hands, Heart, Health. ° 
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tion Schools to the number of 99 
with an enrollment of 6,732 in 99 
parishes and missions of the diocese 
during the summer of 1936; and of 
573 discussion clubs with a mem- 
bership of 6,502, the result of inter- 
est in the rural life program inaugu- 
rated last spring. Mr. Joseph Blom- 
grin of the Federal Credit Union 
Bureau in Washington, offers infor- 
mation that twenty-three parishes 
in the Diocese of Fargo are prepar- 
ing in a very serious way for the 
organization of credit unions. The 
Director of Extension at the State 
College and agents in the counties 
testify that many “4-H” clubs are 
forming. In every parish through- 
out the diocese volunteer workers 
have been named, and institutes in 
each deanery are being planned for 
the better schooling of the workers. 

Good husbandman that he is, 
Bishop Muench is determined to 
keep a watchful eye on the crop so 
carefully planted. Last year’s yield 
has been harvested. But again in 
the spring new fields will be planted. 
The Bishop and his co-workers, spe- 
cialists and experts all, will again 
take to the road. The general pro- 
gram wi!l be reviewed, results of the 
past year will be tabulated, difficul- 
ties will be solved, suggestions for 
improvement of the work will be 
discussed, ideas will be inter- 
changed, and interest stimulated 
anew. Priests, religious, and lay- 
men alike will take an active part in 
the discussions following each of 
these meetings. Credit Unions, Va- 
cation Schools, Discussion Groups, 
Catholic Youth Organizations with 
special emphasis on 4-H Club work, 
Catholic Rural Charity, will again 
be carefully cultivated. Of course, 
not all of these interests will be 
started in every parish at the same 
time. The parish priest will be able 
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to determine what particular part 
of the entire program will be his best 
approach to the introduction of the 
rural life work in his parish. 
Weak in the countryside, the 
Church needs just such intelligent 
care, and who can estimate the good 
which will be accomplished? A 
Bishop concerning himself with the 
material welfare of his people, inter- 
esting himself in such timely prob- 
lems as Land Ownership, Rural 
Credit, Rural Charity, and a Rural 
Youth Program is certainly making 
the Master’s own approach to the 
upbuilding of religion: “He had 
compassion on the multitude.” 
This personal contact of the Bish- 
op with the members of his flock has 
won their confidence; his interest in 
their temporal well-being has given 
them a new view of the Church; it 
has helped introduce religion into 
the everyday lives of the people. 
Furthermore, the type of leader- 
ship which the Catholic Church can 
furnish through her bishops and 
priests is exactly that in which peo- 
ple of all creeds will have confi- 
dence. The farmers are not or- 
ganized, they have been duped by 
scheming politicians, double- 
crossed by racketeers, stripped of 
their holdings by loan sharks; their 
confidence in humankind has been 
shaken to its foundation. But they 
have confidence in the priesthood. 
At the State Potato Show in 
March, 1937, the Bishop delivered 
the principal address to an audience 
of two thousand people, mostly 
sturdy Scandinavians, not of the 
Faith. He surveyed the present con- 
dition of the farmer, outlined Cath- 
olic principles on farm ownership; 
spoke of the need of farm organiza- 
tions, with special emphasis on the 
Christian Codperative; told of the 
opportunity offered the farmer by 
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the Credit Union, and concluded by 
showing just why the Church is in- 
terested in the material welfare of 
the people. At the close, an old Nor- 
wegian farmer cried out: “At last 
we have a real leader!” 

Five or ten years hence a full- 
blown Rural Life Program will be 
an accomplished fact in eastern 
North Dakota. Neither the Bishop 
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nor his priests may live to see the 
full effect of the work which they 
are now so effectively doing, but 
with the foundations so solidly laid, 
there is every reason to feel that a 
great structure will eventually rise. 


Rev. WILLIAM T. MULLoy, 
President, National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. 





—_— 


CASSIODORUS, CONSERVATOR OF CULTURE 


N Lost Horizon Mr. Hilton makes 
Father Perrault laboriously col- 
lect at Shangri-La in Tibet, art and 
literary treasures in the hope that 
he can keep the candle of civiliza- 
tion burning while the mad nations 
of the earth destroy one another. 
But all this is fiction. In real life 
about fifteen hundred years ago 
with the storm clouds of barbarian 
invasions, paganism, and political 
intrigues threatening to blow out 
the candle of Christian civilization, 
old Cassiodorus in his sequestered 
estate at Squillace gathered about 
him a group of similarly minded 
men willing to give up earthly pre- 
ferment to keep this little flame 
burning. 

Of an old Syrian family of the 
Roman nobility, Flavius Magnus 
Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator, or 
Cassiodorus, as he is usually known, 
early plunged into the dark waters 
of Gothic courtly life. With his 
father, a court official, to guide him, 
the young man, skillful at writing 
and extremely diplomatic, became 
the secretary and mouthpiece of 
Theodoric, the Ostrogothic king. At 
Theodoric’s death, Cassiodorus be- 
came Chief of the Civil Service. 

Although he received increased 
honors under Athalaric, Cassio- 


dorus, then seventy years of age, de- 
cided to dedicate the remainder of 
his life to God. He planned to build 
a monastery on his wild and seclud- 
ed estate where he hoped to pro- 
vide for the transmission of divine 
and human knowledge to the later 
ages. Thus the two monasteries of 
Castellum and Vivarium came into 
being. Vivarium got the name from 
vivaria meaning fishponds, where 
Cassiodorus taught his monks se- 
crets of fish propagation which 
many conservation scientists to-day 
would give much to know. Here on 
peaceful days old Cassiodorus 
angled and dreamed; then put his 
dreams into practice. 

As a result of these visions, Cas- 
siodorus’s monks went two by two 
to Constantinople, to North Africa, 
to Greece—indeed they traversed 
the known world from Cathay to the 
Pillars of Hercules. Wherever 
priceless manuscripts were to be 
had, there went the Brothers of 
Vivarium. It seems almost incred- 
ible that this quiet angler knew how 
to rescue manuscripts just in the 
nick of time. A few weeks or 
months after Cassiodorus had safely 
housed his precious manuscripts at 
Vivarium, word would come that 
the Vandals had completely de- 
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stroyed the former repositories. 
“Astounding!” “Incredible!” “Un- 
canny!” people said. 

Sometimes the rescued manu- 
scripts were found to be partially 
burned or eafen by rats; Cassio- 
dorus had to emend them. He had 
also to superintend the translation 
of scores of Greek works into Latin. 
Patiently, day after day he in- 
structed his monks how to copy cor- 
rectly, how to “fight against the 
devil’s illicit temptations with pen 
and ink.” One can catch a glimpse 
of Cassiodorus’s editorial troubles 
when he says: “Of all the works that 
can be accomplished by manual la- 
bor none pleases me so much as the 
work of the copyists—if only they 
will copy correctly.” 

Even when Cassiodorus was over 
ninety-three years of age he was 
worrying about proper grammatical 
forms and about spelling, and since 
there was no spelling book, he wrote 
one. When he was almost a hun- 
dred years old he was concerned 
with illuminating manuscripts, 
staining glass for windows, preserv- 
ing the now lost art of making Ro- 
man mosaics, weaving and embroid- 
ering, chanting, baking proper 
bread, hedging and ditching. Truly 
if Cassiodorus had abandoned the 
world, he was enriching it a thou- 
sandfold by his services to God. 

Although some of Cassiodorus’s 
writings have been lost, including 
his great History of the Goths, many 
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of his valuable treatises remain. His 
Institutiones divinarum et human- 
orum litterarum furnish us with in- 
structions about the use of libraries 
and with precepts for daily life. 

When this grand old man was 
tired of collating manuscripts, he 
devised clever water clocks and sun- 
dials and countless mechanical toys. 
Besides, he made musical instru- 
ments such as flutes, shawms 
(medieval forerunner of the oboe), 
bagpipes, pipes of Pan, and the 
organ. 

Were it not for this interest in 
music, civilization would have lost 
all the material which the Roman 
author Albinus had collected. Only 
through Cassiodorus do we know 
Albinus to-day, for Albinus’s manu- 
script is completely lost. Those who 
are busy with Church music to-day, 
particularly those who are restoring 
the chant—especially its rhythm in 
accordance with earliest tradition— 
realize what Cassiodorus has hand- 
ed on to posterity. 

So as we see the fictional Father 
Perrault in a fictional Shangri-La 
attempting to preserve the culture of 
the world against the new dawn, the 
flesh and blood Cassiodorus, who 
fifteen hundred years ago kept the 
candle of Christian civilization 
burning during the very dark ages, 
looms large against the peaceful 
fishponds of Vivarium. 


Marion W. MAGOON. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CATHOLIC 
NOVELIST 


THOUGH the material of the Cath- 
olic novelist and that of the novelist 
tout court is the same, the Catholic 
novelist sees it or ought to see it in 
all its dimensions, for in his eyes the 
central nucleus of reality, the human 
nucleus, is prolonged in two direc- 
tions, upwards and downwards, viz. : 
the infra-human (the beast in us) 
and the supra-human (the Holy 
Spirit in us). If reality be under- 
stood in this fuller sense then we 
may say with Mauriac himself, “The 
transcendence of Christianity shines 
forth in its conformity with the 
real.” Expressing the same idea 
seen from a slightly different angle, 
we may say that the truly Christian 
writer realizes the eternal values in 
life, sees life sub specie xternitatis. 
He sees, as an Irish novelist said not 
long ago in a lecture which in some 
other respects was contestable, all 
human actions as part of a cosmic 
drama. For the Christian novelist 
only, as another speaker pointed out 
on the same occasion, does life and 
the world hold a sense of mystery, 
of the infinite. 

And here our authors come into 
conflict with other literary theorists. 
Many of these would exclude from 
the purview of the novel the super- 
natural side of man. Are they right? 
Yes, if Christianity be false. But if 
Christianity is true how can they ex- 
clude what is as much a part of 
reality as man’s physical and psy- 
chological life? So that our authors 
are surely right in their contention 


that only the Catholic novelists deal 
with reality in all its depths and 
heights. And another Catholic 
critic is merely expressing the same 
idea in a different way when he says 
that with the simplest of private or 
individual destinies there are bound 
up not only great social causes but 
also great causes that are diabolical 
or divine, for the deeds of men have 
their echoes in Heaven or Hell, and 
God watches the humblest lives with 
the eves of a Father. We may cer- 
tainly admit that natural man is 
more naturally and immediately the 
subject of the novelist, even the 


Catholic novelist. But the supernat- 


ural is the very heart of many hu- 
man lives, it is what gives them their 
meaning. To ignore it would indeed 
be to falsify reality. 

But if the supra-human side of 
man be a legitimate subject of fic- 
tion, what of the infra-human, the 
animal side? Here we touch upon 
a problem which has exercised, and 
still exercises, not only the critic but 
the moralist—the problem of the 
flesh in the Catholic novel. Certain- 
ly the animal side of man, its activi- 
ties and its effects in human life, 
constitute an element of reality. In 
particular man’s sexual life is a fact 
that must be reckoned with, an all 
but universal fact. “It would,” says 
a writer in the Catholic review 
America, “be altogether false not to 
admit that the human personality is 
most frequently torn in the conflict 
that rages between licit and illicit 
human love, between brute passion 
and the white sense of duty. And 
just as passion is the most frequent 
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human temptation, so the record of 
its struggle in the soul is the most 
readily accessible material of the 
writer.” May the Catholic novelist 
deal with passion, and, if so, in what 
spirit and in what degree? We must 
admit in principle that there is no 
ground on which the Catholic novel- 
ist may not venture provided it be 
ground accessible to literature. The 
question then becomes: What 
ground is accessible to literature? 

It must be remembered that litera- 
ture is not science and only science 
has the right of access everywhere 
because its aim is the search for, 
and knowledge of, truth. And 
science of its nature is reserved to a 
relatively small number of experts, 
of qualified researchers. Physiology, 
medicine, psychology, moral science, 
rightly deal with sex in all its details 
and ramifications. But literature in 
the sense of belles-lettres is the work 
of the imagination; it is not pri- 
marily a discovery or an exposition 
of facts; the novelist as such is with- 
out authority in matters of science. 
Details known only to the expert and 
the specialist are thus outside his 
sphere. 

Moreover literature comes under 
the moral law because, of its nature, 
it is powerful to do good or evil, 
more powerful to do evil because of 
the nature of man. Besides, litera- 
ture, especially the novel, takes the 
form of the book intended for, and 
available to, not only the specialist 
but all and sundry. Certain details 
of passion, possibly of importance to 
the doctor or the confessor, are as 
much out of place there as would be 
the details, to speak plainly, of hu- 
man digestion and excrementation. 
But quite apart from certain physi- 
cal details which are wholly unpar- 
donable in any work of literature, is 
it possible for the Catholic novelist 
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to depict human vice and depravity? 
The question is not a simple one to 
answer. Much depends, in the first 
place, on the personality of the nov- 
elist. This, indeed, is the core of M. 
Mauriac’s own solution of the prob- 
lem. The purity of man’s work, he 
thinks, depends upon the purity of 
his life, which is a far more im- 
portant thing. The purity, the 
probity of a writer’s own life will in 
fact determine his attitude towards 
moral evil. If it be a probity, a 
purity based on Christian principle, 
it will rule out all connivance with 
the evil, all complacency in it. There 
will be no danger that, as so many 
modern pagans do, he will call good 
evil and evil good... . 

Perhaps we may conclude with 
Jacques Maritain that evil may be 
depicted if that is done with high 
seriousness and in a Christian spirit, 
free from all connivance or com- 
plicity. It must, moreover, be done, 
not in the tone of the preacher, still 
less in the spirit of the Pharisee, for 
of his erring fellow-mortal every 
man must say, “There go I but for 
the grace of God.” At the same time 
moral evil is for the Christian writer 
not merely a social disease, a per- 
sonal weakness or error; it is sin 
and must be frankly recognised as 


such. 

—From Libraries and Literature from a Cath- 
olic Standpoint. By Stephen J. Brown, SJ. 
(Dublin: Browne & Nolan, Ltd.). 
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WaAnkR AND RELIGION 


HE widespread restriction of in- 
dividual liberty and the rise of 
totalitarian states claiming to con- 
trol the entire life, nay the very 
thought of their citizens, has been 
directly due to the War. And the 
sole genuine gain, the establishment 
of a League of Nations with its hope 
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of collective security, has sadly dis- 
appointed our expectations. Why? 
Because it canonised the peace of 
Versailles and has been abused to 
maintain an unjust balance of 
power. Despite much good work to 
its credit it has proved too often an 
instrument in the hands of the vic- 
torious powers to secure their vic- 
tory. It has never been, and is least 
of all to-day, a League of all the 
nations to secure peace and enforce 
international justice. Whatever 
genuine power for good it has exer- 
cised has been mainly due to the ad- 
herence of the small states disinter- 
ested in the balance of power be- 
tween the great nations. And they 
precisely were the neutrals of the 
late War. 

And finally what of the effects of 
war on religion and the Church 
which the Catholic must have par- 
ticularly at heart? The churches 
desecrated and destroyed, the priests 
killed, the seminarians who never 
reached ordination, the religious 
communities broken up—these were 
the least of the evil done by war in 
this sphere. Far more serious and 
more permanent damage has been 
done to religion. There is the scan- 
dal of religion everywhere employed 
to encourage instead of repressing 
war—a commonplace but only too 
effective theme of secularist propa- 
ganda. And there is the triumph of 
Communism with its frank atheism, 
and of the pagan nationalisms of 
the right, equally godless in their 
practice and results, since they as- 
cribe to a human group and its lead- 
er the Absolute value proper to God 
alone. Though these movements 
were not actually births of the late 
War, it was the War which directly 
or indirectly gave them political 
power. What the balance may be 
between war and peace in that pro- 
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found depth where individual souls 
by their free choice accept or refuse 
God, we cannot tell. A man who in 
good faith gives his life in an unjust 
war and is therefore in his concrete 
act, materially, a murderer, may by 
his self-devotion be in will, formally, 
a martyr and win the martyr’s 
crown. But precisely because these 
depths are hidden from man’s 
judgement, we cannot take account 
of them in striking the balance be- 
tween the good and evil of war 
which we are obliged to strike if 
we would decide upon its justice. 
Nor can these intimate spiritual 
decisions be reckoned among those 
effects for religion and the Church 
to which the Canonists would have 
us give particular consideration in 
making up that account. For we 
cannot estimate unknowables. And 
in the only spheres accessible to our 
scrutiny and of which therefore we 
can take account, it is evident that a 
war between two civilised states or 
alliances does far more harm to 
religion and the Church than any 
possible good. 

Surely it must be obvious to any 
fair judgement that war between 
modern nations or groups of nations 
does not and cannot fulfil the criter- 
ion of just war laid down by the 
Canonists, that the good to be ex- 
pected from success must outweigh 
the evils it will produce. Evidently 
the contrary is true. Such a war 
produces incalculable evil and a 
minimum of good, whether for the 
belligerents, victors or vanquished 
or for mankind as a whole. 

No doubt this criterion of greater 
evil condemns the majority even of 
past wars, for example the Thirty 
Years’ War with its wholesale devas- 
tation and massacres. But not all. 
For wars were then fought out be- 
tween professional armies, not be- 
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tween entire populations. Further, 
the ordinary life and culture of civil- 
ians often continued undisturbed. 
This will be possible no longer. In- 
deed even in peace time the entire 
population including women and 
children is being systematically 
militarised. 

Whatever department therefore 
of human life, whatever level of 
»sstble to 


observation vou may choose to ex- 


man’s being and action ace 


amine, it can he estohlic! | beyond 


doubt that under modern conditions 
any war whatsoever hetween any 
civilised state and arother such 
state or hetween one oun of such 
states ond another, does and must 
result “in losses to the belligerent 
states, the whole community of na- 


tions and the Church so great as to 
outweich the advontoge of repairing 
the injurv done” (assuming it to 
This is a proposition of 
which I confidently challenge dis- 
proof 


—From Men and Tendencies. 
kin (New York: Sheed & Ward). 


exist). 


By E. I. Wat- 
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THe PoTtTer’s VESSEL 


I HAVE been ont on the shore 
again, examinirg o native manufac- 
tory of pottery and was delighted 
to find the whole Biblical anparatus 
complete, and in full operation. 
There was the potter si'ting at his 
“frame,” and turning the “wheel” 
with his foot. He had a heap of 
the prepared clay near him, and a 
pan of water by his side. Taking a 
lump in his hand, he p!aced it on the 
top of the wheel (which revolves 
horizontally), and smoothed it into 
a low cone, like the upper end of a 
sugar-loaf; then thrusting his thumb 
into the top of it, he opened a hole 
down through the centre, and this he 
constantly widened by pressing the 


edges of the revolving cone between 
his hands. As it enlarged and be- 
came thinner, he gave it whatever 
shape he pleased with the utmost 
eose and expedition. This, I sup- 
pose, is the exact point of those Bib- 
lien! comparisons between the hu- 
Divine Potter: O house 
of Israel, can not I do with you as 
this p r? saith the Lord, Behold, 
as the cley is in the polter’s hand, 
in my hand, saith the Lord. 
And the 9 idea is found in many 
When Jeremiah 
was wetching the potter, the vessel 
1 in his hend, and so he 
made if esain another vessel as 
seemed vood to the potter to make 
it. T hed to wait a long time for 
that, but it happened at last. From 
some defect in the c!ey, or because 
he had teken too little, the potter 
suddenty chanecd his mind, crushed 
his growing joer instantly into a 
shaneless mass of mud, and begin- 
nine anew, fashioned it into a totally 
different vessel. This idea Paul has 
expounced, and emploved in the 
ninth chopter of the Romans, to 
soften some of those things which 
Peter seys are herd to be under- 
stood: Sholl the thing formed say to 
him that formed it, Why hast thou 
made me thus? Has not the potter 
power over the same lump to make 
one vessel to honor and another to 
dishonor? Certainly he has, and I 
saw him do it, but I did not see 
thereby much farther into the great 
mystery which the apostle was illus- 
trating. That, I fear, will ever re- 
main among the “hard things” 
which the unlearned and unstable 
will wrest unto their own destruc- 
tion. 

It is evident, from numerous ex- 
pressions in the Bible, that the pot- 
ter’s vessel was the synonym of utter 
fragility; and so, to say that the 


mon and the 


| 


other 1 s0ne 


wes mor 
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wicked should be broken to pieces as 
a potter’s vessel was to threaten the 
most ruinous destruction. In this 
day of glass and other fragile fab- 
rics, and of strong stone pottery, we 
should hardly have adopted this 
language. 

Perhaps not; but for this country 
it is still as appropriate and forcible 
as ever. Arab jars are so thin and 
frail that they are literally “dashed 
to shivers” by the slightest stroke. 
Water-jars are often broken by 
merely putting them down upon the 
floor, and nothing is more common 
than for the servant to return from 
the fountain empty-handed, hav- 
ing had all his jars smashed to 
atoms by some irregular behavior 
of his donkey. 

To what does Isaiah refer in the 
14th verse of the 30th chapter, 
where he says, He shall break it as 
the breaking of the potter’s vessel 
that is broken in pieces. He shall 
not spare; so that there shall not 
be found in the bursting of it a 
sherd to take fire from the hearth, 
or to take water withal out of the 
pit? 

Your inquiry refers, I suppose, to 
the sherd to take fire from the 
hearth, or to take water out of the 
pit. This last you must have seen 
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many times during our rambles. It 
is very common to find at the spring 
or the “pit” pieces of broken jars, 
to be used as ladles, either to drink 
from or to fill with; and bits of 
fractured jars are preserved for this 
purpose. But the destruction men- 
tioned by Isaiah was to be so com- 
plete that there would not be a piece 
left large enough for that. The other 
allusion in this passage you may not 
have noticed, but I have a hundred 
times and more. Take your stand 
near any of the public ovens in 
Sidon (or here in Jaffa, I presume) 
in the evening, and you will see the 
children of the poor coming with 
“sherds” of pottery in their hands, 
into which the baker pours a small 
quantity of hot embers and a few 
coals with which to warm up their 
evening meal. Isaiah’s vessels, how- 
ever, were to be broken into such 
small bits that there would not be a 
sherd of sufficient size to carry away 
a few embers from the hearth. 
These comparisons are exceedingly 
expressive where the actions re- 
ferred to are of constant occurrence, 
as they are in all our cities to this 
present day. 

—From The Land and the Book. By W. M. 


Thomson, D.D. (New York: Harper & Bros. 
1859). 











Foreign Periodicals 


VERBOTEN 


Tue German State may beggar the 
Catholic Church by the simple 
means, familiar to all anti-religious 
tyrannies, of confiscating its prop- 
erties, sequestrating its funds and 
forbidding the faithful to support it 
by legacies and donations. It can- 
not so easily, by persecution, drive 
a wedge between pastors and peo- 
ple, already the effort has strength- 
ened the union between them. But 
alas! it may have greater success in 
corrupting and alienating its chil- 
dren. Hence the concentrated en- 
deavour to destroy Catholic educa- 
tion and to subject Catholic youth to 
a uniform anti-Catholic training in 
one great association with various 
grades, the Hitler Jugend. The Ger- 
man authorities profess to loathe 
the inhuman treatment to which the 
youth of Russia have been subjected 
in being torn from their parents’ 
care, deprived of all religious and 
moral training and forced from 
childhood into the ranks of Athe- 
istic Communism. They boast that 
they have done what the Church 
could not do—freed the Reich from 
this terrible menace. They thank 
God that they are not as these Sovi- 
ets, brutal despots bathed in inno- 
cent blood. And if at times some 
deeds of atrocity like the mass mur- 
ders of June, 1934, are perpetrated 
and cannot be hid, the plea is that 
in such a noble enterprise as re- 
building the German State some hu- 
man sacrifices must be laid on the 
altar of freedom. 

Now the Soviets—those modern 


Tartars—have certainly reached the 
lowest depths of inhuman cruelty in 
their treatment of defenceless child- 
hood. They know very well that 
when morality is destroyed there is 
no room for supernatural faith. But 
they make no pretence about their 
aim to root out of Russian con- 
sciousness all idea of God and the 
hereafter. The German pharisees, 
equally contemptuous of the rights 
of God and of conscience, make 
state-worship their religion and add 
the crime of idolatry to their practi- 
cal atheism. Under their sway also 
childhood is perverted and corrupt- 
ed. The Hitler Jugend movement is 
under the absolute rule of an 
avowed Pagan and as one might ex- 
pect the vices of paganism are tol- 
erated if not encouraged in its 
ranks. The one obstacle to the en- 
tire enslavement of youth is the con- 
fessional school, Catholic and Prot- 
estant but especially the former. 
Therefore all Catholic schools must 
go. Recently in Catholic Bavaria 
600 nuns have been turned out of 
their class-rooms and 1,000 others 
are under notice to quit. In the 
Palatinate, charitable Catholic own- 
ers are opening their factories to 
nun-workers forced into destitution 
by the closing of their schools. In 
one such establishment amidst 15,- 
000 workers room has actually been 
found for 200 religious women. 
Statesmen in other countries are 
heard declaring—“We have no con- 
cern with the internal policies of 
Germany or other countries,” but 
surely in the heart of man there is a 
limit dictated by humanity itself, to 
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such bland or cowardly indifference. 
In Germany, as in Russia and in 
Mexico, primary human rights are 
being violated by the party in power 
to such an extent that the citizens of 
such lands have been turned into 
slaves, exposed to ruthless and re- 
lentless pressure backed by the 
threat of torture and death so that 
they literally cannot call their souls 
their own.... 

“Qui mange le Pape en meurt.” 
Out of Germany’s 45 million non- 
Catholics there must be many mil- 
lions who, now that their country’s 
place amongst the nations has been 
restored, are in grave doubts as to 
the wisdom of their leaders’ anti- 
religious policy. The means now 
being taken to make Germany one 
and indivisible are in fact those best 
calculated, as all history shows, to 
bring her to final destruction. Al- 
ready, in spite of superficial con- 
tentment, a deep-seated apprehen- 
sion is felt throughout the land: 
There is no spiritual freedom, no se- 
curity, no hopeful prospects and 
very little peace. A closely-woven 
and ubiquitous system of espionage 
brings terror into the stoutest 
hearts. Innumerable things are 
verboten and punishable. It is high 
treason for any person to possess 
the sermon that Cardinal Faulhaber 
preached on July 4, 1937, in St. 
Michael’s church — that great dis- 
course which begins with “There is 
a time to be silent and there is a 
time to speak,” and denounces the 
Government persecution of Father 
Mayer. Two men have been shot 
for distributing copies of this ser- 
mon. No one on pain of summary 
imprisonment can dare to have 
openly the Holy Father’s Encyclical 
on Germany — “Mit brennender 
Sorge’’—that masterly document 
which so pitilessly lays bare the soul 
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of Nazified Germany; and we might 
enumerate a long list of booklets, 
sermons and pamphlets—the only 
means left for the clergy to reach its 
people—which are under the ban. 
No freedom of speech or writing re- 
mains in Germany today: the se- 
crecy of the post office is systemati- 
cally violated. On leaving the coun- 
try, Germans must promise to re- 
port on the activities and attitude 
of their countrymen abroad. The 
endeavour to impose a particular 
political ideology, compounded of 
ignorance, falsehood and racial ar- 
rogance, extends to all who belong 
to the German race. ... 

Everyone who has spent even a 
few days in Germany is familiar 
with the magnificent camps erected 
throughout the land for Hitler 
Youth. But few can be aware of the 
inevitable corruption to which they 
give occasion. In the circumstances, 
with the restraints of religion 
wholly removed and nothing to re- 
place them but hygienic rules, wide- 
spread immorality must result from 
these centres of enforced recreation 
and gymnastics. .. . The Nazis in 
their mad desire for what they imag- 
ine a pure race will run no risk of 
its being contaminated by Catholics 
and other inferior breeds! In the 
precincts of the Nazi camps the un- 
happy inmates are forbidden to in- 
voke the Trinity when making the 
Sign of the Cross, or to bow their 
heads, if they are so ill-advised as 
to greet one another with the tradi- 
tional “Praised be Jesus Christ.” 
And for such as persist in the prac- 
tice of Catholicism there is no politi- 
cal or social future. In persecution- 
times in England and America, 
oaths renouncing Catholic beliefs 
were exacted from aspirants to of- 
fice. The same unholy device is at 
work in Germany today. All who 
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hope for political advancement are 
asked to forswear their spiritual 
obedience to the Holy See, to re- 
nounce Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to express their disbelief in the 


Resurrection. 
—R. E. Wotrr, in The Month (London), Sep- 
tember. 
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LIVING WITH Bucs 


IGNORANCE is one of the greatest 
evils. It is often the cause of great 
harm in both the moral and physi- 
cal spheres. Especially one can note 
this in the sphere of the social prob- 
lems. Ignorance is an important 
factor in helping class hatred... . 

In the slums, among the very 
poorest, is to be found the ruins 
where communism, atheism, social 
and moral perversion are the weeds 
that choke natural goodness. There 
will be found people with naturally 
good characters (just think of how 
they so often rise above their en- 
vironment), but who have been so 
oppressed first with the material 
evils of a capitalism run riot and 
then scourged by the whips of social 
heresy and of irreligion, that good- 
ness and beauty are unknown quan- 
tities for them. 

Religion is something that means 
nothing to the vast mass of the poor- 
est: something that has no influence 
on their lives: something that has 
nothing in common with them... . 

Yet the people, the poorest of the 
poor, are a special care of the 
Church. Always has the Church 
been concerned with those who 
needed her most. Always has the 


saint chosen the people who are 
most ill in body and soul to be his 
especial friends. 

These people need the help that 
religion can give them, the help that 
exists in the teachings of Christ and 
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in the life of Grace. They need re- 
ligion but are unable to come to it 
and consequently need assistance. 

We are all willing to give this as- 
sistance. . . . We know things are 
wrong and we want to help, yet 
through ignorance we pass by with- 
out seeing, without caring (in that 
vital personal way that makes care 
so valuable), without knowing and 
most of all without understanding. 

We will agitate for social justice, 
condemning low wages and bad 
housing. We will join societies 
with the more intelligent of the 
slum-dwellers and sit on committees 
with them. Especially will we go 
and talk to them and advise them. 
And all of this is truly because we 
care for them and sincerely wish to 
end the injustices under which they 
groan. 

How we hate slums and shudder 
at the thought of bugs. We expect 
men to be shaven and wear collars 
(for surely water is cheap and even 
if a man does not possess many suits 
he can at least be clean and tidy). 
We cannot bear the thought of dirt 
and grime, even though it is part 
of the everyday existence of these 
people. If we ever lived in a slum 
or near one our desire is to so “bet- 
ter” ourselves that we escape the 
clutch of grinding poverty. When 
we do that we will lean over and give 
others a helping hand. 

But we do not understand, we do 
not realise the sufferings of the poor- 
est or their real needs. 

We can enjoy the cinema and 
dances and good books and in our 
spare time study Catholic sociology. 

But we do not understand: we 
cannot understand because we are 
not of them. 

There is a great need for men and 
women who can know the needs of 
the poorest, understand their char- 
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acter and appreciate their real posi- 
tion. There is a great need for so- 
cial apostles who can meet this need. 

This need is being met in a little 
way. In New York, in various other 
Canadian and American towns and 
in one English town are Houses 
(called either Houses of Hospitality 
or Friendship Houses). In these 
Houses men and women are living 
together endeavouring to practice 
the precepts of the Gospels in car- 
ing for their neighbour’s needs. 

In these Houses some effort on 
these lines is being made by men 
and women who have discovered 
that there is a real vocation in lay 
action and that they can serve God 
even though living the normal 
everyday life of the people among 
whom they move. Of their own free 
will they have selected a poor life 
(not necessarily the poorest). Of 
their own free will they have re- 
nounced the legitimate pleasures 
that come with a good job and good 
pay in an endeavour to show their 
neighbors that material prosperity 
is not the goal of man’s life. 

Where the comfort and aid of re- 
ligion is most needed men and wom- 
en are now to be found trying to live 
a Christian life. In the past only 
the priest has known of the needs of 
the poorest and of the great poten- 
tial good to be found among them. 
Only priests labouring in poverty 
stricken industrial slums have dis- 
covered the value of those seemingly 


worthless men and women, covered 
with dirt, living in daily companion- 
ship with bugs and never knowing 
the certitude of a regular job. 

But the priest was handicapped. 
His collar was an obstacle that pre- 
vented him being welcomed. There 
was a need for lay apostles and with 
the growing realisation of the im- 
portance of Catholic Action, and the 
vocation to such a life, came the 
men and women eager to accept 
such a vocation and to serve God 
in such a way and to grow in the 
love of their Saviour by loving their 
neighbours for His sake. 

They live in slums and attempt to 
live Christian lives. They accept in 
some degree the precepts of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. They are poor 
in spirit and often poor in reality: 
when generous friends save them 
from poverty they still try to be in- 
dependent of material possessions. 
They have a real Faith and know 
that Christ meant what He said 
when He promised that those who 
first sought after the Kingdom of 
God would have their material 
necessities provided. 

By such a life these social apostles 
save their own souls. By such a life 
they show what God can do. By 
such a life they teach religion in the 
only way that it can be understood 
by these people, the forgotten and 
neglected ones of this world. 


—R. P. Watsn, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
October. 
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hope for political advancement are 
asked to forswear their spiritual 
obedience to the Holy See, to re- 
nounce Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to express their disbelief in the 


Resurrection. 
—R. E. Wotrr, in The Month (London), Sep- 
tember. 
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IGNORANCE is one of the greatest 
evils. It is often the cause of great 
harm in both the moral and physi- 
cal spheres. Especially one can note 
this in the sphere of the social prob- 
lems. Ignorance is an important 
factor in helping class hatred... . 

In the slums, among the very 
poorest, is to be found the ruins 
where communism, atheism, social 
and moral perversion are the weeds 
that choke natural goodness. There 
will be found people with naturally 
good characters (just think of how 
they so often rise above their en- 
vironment), but who have been so 
oppressed first with the material 
evils of a capitalism run riot and 
then scourged by the whips of social 
heresy and of irreligion, that good- 
ness and beauty are unknown quan- 
tities for them. 

Religion is something that means 
nothing to the vast mass of the poor- 
est: something that has no influence 
on their lives: something that has 
nothing in common with them. . 

Yet the people, the poorest of the 
poor, are a special care of the 
Church. Always has the Church 
been concerned with those who 
needed her most. Always has the 
saint chosen the people who are 
most ill in body and soul to be his 
especial friends. 

These people need the help that 
religion can give them, the help that 
exists in the teachings of Christ and 
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in the life of Grace. They need re- 
ligion but are unable to come to it 
and consequently need assistance. 
We are all willing to give this as- 
sistance. . . . We know things are 
wrong and we want to help, yet 
through ignorance we pass by with- 
out seeing, without caring (in that 
vital personal way that makes care 
so valuable), without knowing and 
most of all without understanding. 
We will agitate for social justice, 


condemning low wages and bad 
housing. We will join societies 


with the more intelligent of the 
slum-dwellers and sit on committees 
with them. Especially will we go 
and talk to them and advise them. 
And all of this is truly because we 
care for them and sincerely wish to 
end the injustices under which they 
groan. 

How we hate slums and shudder 
at the thought of bugs. We expect 
men to be shaven and wear collars 
(for surely water is cheap and even 
if a man does not possess many suits 
he can at least be clean and tidy). 
We cannot bear the thought of dirt 
and grime, even though it is part 
of the everyday existence of these 
people. If we ever lived in a slum 
or near one our desire is to so “bet- 
ter” ourselves that we escape the 
clutch of grinding poverty. When 
we do that we will lean over and give 
others a helping hand. 

But we do not understand, we do 
not realise the sufferings of the poor- 
est or their real needs. 

We can enjoy the cinema and 
dances and good books and in our 
spare time study Catholic sociology. 

But we do not understand: we 
cannot understand because we are 
not of them. 

There is a great need for men and 
women who can know the needs of 
the poorest, understand their char- 
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acter and appreciate their real posi- 
tion. There is a great need for so- 
cial apostles who can meet this need. 

This need is being met in a little 
way. In New York, in various other 
Canadian and American towns and 
in one English town are Houses 
(called either Houses of Hospitality 
or Friendship Houses). In these 
Houses men and women are living 
together endeavouring to practice 
the precepts of the Gospels in car- 
ing for their neighbour’s needs. 

In these Houses some effort on 
these lines is being made by men 
and women who have discovered 
that there is a real vocation in lay 
action and that they can serve God 
even though living the normal 
everyday life of the people among 
whom they move. Of their own free 
will they have selected a poor life 
(not necessarily the poorest). Of 
their own free will they have re- 
nounced the legitimate pleasures 
that come with a good job and good 
pay in an endeavour to show their 
neighbors that material prosperity 
is not the goal of man’s life. 

Where the comfort and aid of re- 
ligion is most needed men and wom- 
en are now to be found trying to live 
a Christian life. In the past only 
the priest has known of the needs of 
the poorest and of the great poten- 
tial good to be found among them. 
Only priests labouring in poverty 
stricken industrial slums have dis- 
covered the value of those seemingly 
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worthless men and women, covered 
with dirt, living in daily companion- 
ship with bugs and never knowing 
the certitude of a regular job. 

But the priest was handicapped. 
His collar was an obstacle that pre- 
vented him being welcomed. There 
was a need for lay apostles and with 
the growing realisation of the im- 
portance of Catholic Action, and the 
vocation to such a life, came the 
men and women eager to accept 
such a vocation and to serve God 
in such a way and to grow in the 
love of their Saviour by loving their 
neighbours for His sake. 

They live in slums and attempt to 
live Christian lives. They accept in 
some degree the precepts of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. They are poor 
in spirit and often poor in reality: 
when generous friends save them 
from poverty they still try to be in- 
dependent of material possessions. 
They have a real Faith and know 
that Christ meant what He said 
when He promised that those who 
first sought after the Kingdom of 
God would have their material 
necessities provided. 

By such a life these social apostles 
save their own souls. By such a life 
they show what God can do. By 
such a life they teach religion in the 
only way that it can be understood 
by these people, the forgotten and 
neglected ones of this world. 


—R. P. Wausn, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
October. 
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THE VATICAN AND THE SINO- 
JAPANESE CONFLICT 


An Associated Press report re- 
leased October 14th, quoted “a re- 
liable Vatican source,” to the effect 
that the Holy See condoned Jap- 
anese military activity in China 
wherever Communism appeared to 
be the enemy. This policy was said 
to be entirely in accord with the 
Vatican attitude toward Spain and 
with the outspoken attacks in Papal 
Encyclicals on Communism. It was 
further stated that definite instruc- 
tions had been issued to mission- 
aries in the Far East to support 
without reserve Japanese action 
wherever Bolshevist danger appears 
active. 

Immediate denial of this whole 
story was given by the Most Rev. 
James E. Walsh, Superior General 
of the Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America at Maryknoll, New 
York. In a statement which ap- 
peared in New York papers the fol- 
lowing morning the Bishop said: “I 
do not hesitate to characterize the 
report as wholly ridiculous. The 
position of the Holy See is clear. It 
is the common spiritual father of all 
nations, and China and Japan are 
equally its children. No matter 
what plausible arguments of a po- 
litical nature by either side, the 
Church and its missionaries remain 
completely neutral. 

“An examination of the state- 
ment,” continued the Bishop, “as 
published reveals that it has a pat- 
ently false ring. Catholic mission- 
aries in China comprise nineteen 
different nationalities. To conceive 


the Holy See as instructing these 
missionaries to take sides in trying 
to convince the Chinese people of 
the superiority of the Japanese civi- 
lization is nothing short of nonsen- 
sical. It is also equally absurd to 
fancy that the Holy See is sending 
orders to its missionaries of all 
nationalities ‘to give Japanese mili- 
tary authorities the clear impression 
that on the part of the Catholic 
Church there is no obstacle to com- 
plete collaboration.’ 

“The whole tenor of these asser- 
tions,” concluded the Bishop’s state- 
ment, “is directly contrary to re- 
peated instructions of the Holy See 
to its missionaries, such as the en- 
cyclical letter Maximum Illud, and 
the more recent declaration, Ab 
Ipsis Pontificatus. It is unfortunate 
that this misleading report should 
have gained circulation.” 

The following day further au- 
thoritative denials were published. 
The Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, the Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, issued the follow- 
ing statement: “I have been in- 
structed by the Under-Secretary of 
State of the Vatican, Archbishop 
Pizzardo, to request the Associated 
Press to issue a complete denial of 
its release of October 14th on the 
attitude of the Vatican in the pres- 
ent Sino-Japanese conflict. I am 
further instructed to say that the 
Holy See did not issue the alleged in- 
structions, that they are a complete 
invention, and that they were con- 
ceived by some irresponsible source 
with the manifest purpose of deceiv- 
ing the American public on the Vati- 
can’s policy of strict neutrality.” 
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Further, the Osservatore Ro- 
mano, semi-official newspaper or- 
gan of the Vatican, renewed the 
denial of the report in these words: 
“Although the falsity and tenden- 
ciousness of this news is manifest to 
any one who knows the principles 
which guide the Holy See’s activity, 
nevertheless, preoccupied by the 
damage which false news may pro- 
duce, especially with reference to 
Catholic missions in China, it has- 
tens to deny this entire communica- 
tion, declaring its contents did not 
come from Vatican authorities and 
are completely invented and false 
and manifestly tendencious.” 


ati: 
— 





INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
“Pro DEO” 


In September the “Pro Deo” Com- 
mission, comprised of representa- 
tives of various Christian bodies, 
met in Geneva and addressed to the 
president of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations a protest against 
persecution of Christians in Russia, 
Mexico and Spain. This was the 
seventh time that the Commission 
had met at Geneva. It was noted 
that the three states complained of 
are all members of the League. 

“The League of Nations,” said the 
Commission, “the pact of which 
guarantees liberty of conscience and 
of religion to peoples under man- 
date, has nevertheless up till now 
tolerated this situation, which is for 
Christians an object of scandal, for 
they cannot accept that which 
strikes at their right to confess their 
faith and to preach the Gospel. The 
international Commission ‘Pro Deo’ 
addresses itself to-day to Christians 
who are clothed with authority in 
the heart of the League of Nations; 
it demands of them, in the name of 
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the solidarity which unites all Chris- 
tians, to do all in their power that 
the League of Nations may require 
all its members to permit, in their 
respective territories, the free prac- 
tice of religion and the free instruc- 
tion of the word of God to children 
as well as adults.” 


in 
— 





ENCYCLICAL ON THE ROSARY 


In time for the month of the 
Rosary the Holy Father issued an 
Encyclical containing a powerful 
appeal to all Catholics to seek the 
aid of our Blessed Mother in com- 
bating the evils which afflict the 
world. Ina brief survey of past his- 
tory the Supreme Pontiff pointed 
out that Our Lady had come to the 
aid of the Church at all times of sor- 
row and distress. Class warfare, the 
anti-God campaign and Commu- 
nism, the Pope considers the chief 
evils of our day. In particular is 
the recitation of the Rosary recom- 
mended to all those serving in the 
ranks of Catholic Action and to 
Catholic families, who, “by recita- 
tion in common of the Holy Rosary, 
will sanctify their homes and draw 
from it as from a fountain, peace 
and domestic serenity.” 

Part of the Encyclical is a justifi- 
cation of the Rosary as a form of 
prayer that gives us a résumé of the 
Gospel and of the Christian life... 
wherein mental prayer penetrates 
and sustains vocal prayer. The 
Holy Father says that “though 
charity has grown weak and cold 
in so many hearts, how should they 
not all burn again with love, if they 
sorrowfully consider our Redeem- 
er’s agony and death, and the 
dolours of His Sorrowful Mother? 
It is impossible that a greater love 
of one’s neighbour should not arise 
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from that divine charity, if the 
labours and sorrows which Christ 
the Lord bore are carefully consid- 
ered, so that all should be restored 
to the lost heritage of the sons of 
God.” 


in 
—_ 





Divorce Law 1N EptscopaL CHURCH 


Tue House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies which met in Cincinnati 
last month took a vote after heated 
debate, on the question of liberaliz- 
ing the Canon on Divorce of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. A 
special commission, after years of 
study, recommended that persons 
divorced for any cause should be 
permitted to remarry in the Episco- 
pal Church subject only to the ap- 
proval of their bishops. The vote 
against this proposition was over- 
whelming. One argument advanced 
against the proposition was that its 
acceptance would end all prospect of 
reunion with the Roman Catholic 
Church and might endanger their re- 
lations with the Church of England. 


ip, 
— 





PastorAL LETTER OF SPANISH 
BISHOPS 


The New York Times for October 
4th, carried a reply to the Pastoral 
Letter of the Spanish Hierarchy 
that was mentioned in these notes 
last month (pages 107, 108). The 
letter was signed by 150 members of 
various Protestant Churches. It 
charged that the Bishops of Spain 
had shown open hostility to the 
principles dear to all Americans, 
popular government, freedom of 
worship and separation of Church 
and state. They were also alarmed 
by the attempt of the Bishops “to 
justify a military rebellion against 
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a legally elected government.” They 
charged that the conflict in Spain is 
“between the forces of democracy 
and social progress, on the one 
hand, and the forces of special privi- 
lege and their Fascist allies on the 
other.” 

The second day following, the 
Times published the full text of an 
answer by the Right Rev. Michael J. 
Ready, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Msgr. Ready said this “open letter” 
of the 150 Protestant citizens “dealt 
with a pastoral letter the Spanish 
bishops never wrote. It erects a 
straw-man,” he says, “hideous and 
offensive, which without evidence it 
attributes to these prelates. It then 
holds it up to the American public 
to be reviled.” Msgr. Ready pro- 
ceeded to take the “open letter” 
point by point, and easily showed 
that it contained, as a matter of fact, 
“nothing more than a rehash of ir- 
responsible charges that have long 
since been discredited.” 

The next week, on October 14th, 
a further reply was published in the 
Times, signed by 175 Catholics, 
clergy and laymen. Most of them 
were editors of Catholic papers or 
educators. The letter turned the 
challenge of the “open letter” back 
upon American Protestants, and 
asked if they “accept and endorse a 
governmental régime that has car- 
ried on a ruthless persecution of the 
Christian religion since February, 
1936? Does American Protestant- 
ism endorse a régime,” the Catholic 
signers ask, “that is composed pre- 
dominantly of radical Socialists, 
Communists, Syndicalists and Anar- 
chists? Does American Protestant- 


ism champion a régime that has 
consistently violated in theory and 
in practice the fundamental princi- 
ples of liberty and democracy guar- 
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anteed by the Constitution of the 
United States?” 

The letter admitted social and 
economic abuses in Spain and, “that 
they were a contributory factor in 
the terrible situation in Spain, no 
reasonable person will deny. But it 
is a striking fact,” the letter con- 
tinues, “that the fiercest outbursts 
of violence and destruction took 
place not in those parts of Spain 
where want and social exploitation 
were most prevalent but in Spain’s 
most prosperous regions, where so- 
cial works were active and the up- 
ward path toward industrial and 
agrarian reform had already been 
vigorously set on foot.” 

The “open letter” had made the 
charge that there had been “sys- 
tematic destruction of the Protest- 
ant missions which have grown up 
in Spain since the republic was es- 
tablished.” The answering Cath- 
olic letter said this had been dis- 
proved by a group of “prominent 
British Protestants,” whose state- 
ment was published October 7th. It 
went on to say that explicit guar- 
antees have been given by the 
Franco Government as to the free- 
dom of Protestant worship, and that 
in Salamanca since Franco gained 


that city, churches and schools of 
Protestants have been returned to 
them. 

The signatories of the letter make 
it clear that they stand with the 
Spanish Bishops. The Spanish 
Bishops, “as intelligent men, as true 
Christians,” says the letter, “have 
called forth from the depths of their 
souls to intelligent and God-fearing 
men, whether these profess Catholi- 
cism or Protestantism or Judaism, 
for aid and understanding. They 
are men who have seen with their 
own eyes the hatred and class vio- 
lence engendered by the closed fist, 
the materialism and atheism fos- 
tered under the symbol of the sickle 
and hammer. They are the men 
who seek a Spain of courtesy and 
spirituality, but also the new Spain 
with a progressive and equitable or- 
der of social and economic and po- 
litical justice. They are the men 
who should be championed by the 
ministers of religion, whether these 
be Catholic, Protestant or Jewish. 
They are not the men who should be 
calumniated and attacked by Prot- 
estant clergymen.” 

This Catholic reply was released 
by the Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., as- 
sociate editor of America. 














So much has been said about how 
to fight Communism and with so 
little apparent effect on that evil, 
that we welcome the Rev. S. J. 
Rvueve’s “How Not to Fight Com- 
munism,” with its vivid and com- 
mon sense facing of the facts. This 
is Father Rueve’s first appearance in 
our pages, though he is a contribu- 
tor to Thought and The Modern 
Schoolman. After entering the So- 
ciety of Jesus in 1910 he studied in 
Louvain and in Holland before tak- 
ing his Ph.D. degree at St. Louis 
University, where he is at present 
Professor of Ethics. Father Rueve, 
who holds an M.S. degree also, is a 
member of the Missouri Academy of 
Science and co-author of the re- 
cently published Think and Live, 
soon to be reviewed by us. 

Forty years in the field of jour- 
nalism should lend versatility to any 
pen, so that it is scarcely a surprise 
to get a short story from ARTHUR 
STANLEY Riccs, known to us hither- 
to as a discriminating historian. 
“Secret Diplomacy’”’ is based on 
twelve years intimate acquaintance 
with diplomats in Washington. Mr. 
Riggs has recently returned to that 
city after a summer on the Jersey 
shore. 


It would surely be an imperti- 
nence to introduce C. C. MARTIN- 
DALE, S.J. (“A Country Priest in 
France”), to an English-speaking 
Catholic public, so generously has 
his distinctive pen dowered them 
with books and articles reflecting 
the original thinker, the cultured 
gentleman and the holy priest. IIl- 
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ness gave him the opportunity to 
read a few books and hence his pres- 
ent analysis of a remarkable work. 


Ir Avice M. Maacinnis, M.A., is 
unknown to our readers her mother, 
Amy Brooks MacInnis, has been in 
our pages these many years, and her 
father is the eminent ecclesiastical 
architect of Boston. Their daugh- 
ter has had a brilliant scholastic 
career and since getting her degree 
at Radcliffe College has won several 
scholarships in the field of Oriental 
art in which she is particularly in- 
terested. One of these accounts for 
her being a “Refugee from Shang- 
hai” and so near tragedy. Miss 
Maginnis is an instructor in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


A PROMISING young new con- 
tributor is JoseEpnH BELVEDERE (“The 
Function of Literature”), who got 
his B.S. in education from Fordham 
College in 1935 and his M.A. from 
the Fordham University Graduate 
School last June. He lives in Brook- 
lyn and while pursuing higher 
studies at Fordham, is a Graduate 
Assistant in the Department of Eng- 
lish there. 


WE are happy at the return to our 
pages of one of our oldest living con- 
tributors, Rev. MorGan M. SHEEpy, 
Rector of the Cathedral of the 
Blessed Sacrament in Altoona, Pa. 
He happens to be also the oldest 
Maynooth man in the United States 
and is therefore particularly well 
equipped to write on his famous 
Alma Mater. Father Sheedy has 
been a priest for sixty-one years, 
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forty-three of which have been 
spent at his present post. Notwith- 
standing which, “Maynooth and 
Lord Dunboyne” bears witness to 
unimpaired vigor of mind and 
memory. 


D. MARSHALL, who will be remem- 
bered as the author of the recent 
series of articles on the “War of the 
Machines,” writes with a like knowl- 
edge and insight on a topic of live 
contemporary interest, “The Church 
and Capitalism.” Father Marshall 
is a frequent contributor on eco- 
nomic subjects to the magazines of 
his native England. 


TuHat lover of China that is JAMEs 
W. Bennett (“Houseboat Daze in 
China”) is betrayed in this semi-hu- 
morous sketch with its nostalgic 
overtones. Mr. Bennett has recently 
returned to his New York home 
after a trip to the Coast. Both he 
and Mrs. Bennett—-Dorothy Graham 
—have given us the benefit of their 
long sojourns in the Orient. 


In our September number last 
year we published RAPHAEL JOHN- 
son’s “The Forbidden Lane,” his 
first contribution in sixteen years. 
After a somewhat adventurous ca- 
reer, Mr. Johnson has settled down 
in Dorchester, Mass., to the writing 
of fiction. “Flowers for All Occa- 
sions” would seem to prove that he 
had found his proper medium. 


Justice of the District Court of 
the Irish Free State in Letterkenny, 
County Donegal, Jupce Louis J. 
WALsH is known throughout Ire- 
land as patriot, novelist and play- 
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wright. “Irish Country Ballads” is 
the second article he has given us, 
the first, “Some Irish Schoolmas- 
ters,” having been a feature of our 
August, 1932, number. 


ASSISTANT Professor of English at 
the University of Notre Dame, Louis 
Has.ey has something worth while 
to say of “The Stream-of-Conscious- 
ness Method.” We refer our read- 
ers to the March number, wherein 
appeared his first contribution, for 
biographical details concerning him. 


Poets: Particularly appropriate 
to November and Armistice Day is 
EpitH (Mrs. Georce H.) TatuMm’s 
“In Memory.” The author is at her 
home “The Pines” in Greenville, 
Ala. Somehow we were not sur- 
prised to learn that “LAMPLIGHTER” 
(“The Lady Moon”) was a poet, she 
who with such keen insight into 
child psychology has succeeded in 
making Christian Doctrine alluring 
in her Children of the Lantern, 
Signs Which He Did, etc. She is 
really Mother Mary St. John Russell, 
daughter of the late Lord Russell of 
Killowen and niece of Rosa Mulhol- 
land, and since 1924 has been sta- 
tioned in Rome at the Mother House 
of her Society, that of the Holy Child 
Jesus. In her “Sonnet: Landscape 
With Piping Shepherd by Claude 
Lorrain,” GERALDINE P. DILLA, 
Pu.D., gives evidence of that sanity 
in art about which she wrote so 
vigorously in our June number. 
Poet of the sea as she has been most 
often in our pages, in “Sequoias” 
CristEL Hastincs shows herself 
alive to natural beauty of another 
order. 
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Lucifer at Large. By C. John Mc- 
Cole. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.00. 

Professor McCole limits his dis- 
cussion to novelists whose influence 
comes from Naturalism and Freud- 
ism and appraises in detail Dreiser, 
Cabell, Sherwood Anderson, Hem- 
ingway, John Dos Passos, Faulkner, 
Wolfe, Saroyan, Farrell, and, in 
passing, an array of other con- 
temporaries, Americans all except 
James Joyce from whose Ulysses 
the Stream-of-Consciousness School 
as we now have it derives. The au- 
thor has his own philosophy of life, 
his own well-reasoned convictions 
against which the preachments of 
these novelists and the world as they 
interpret it constantly clash. He is 
not a propagandist; he is a dis- 
criminating critic who believes in 
free will, courage, restraint, and 
those other things which help to 
make life livable and rescue it from 
deadening introversion, humorless 
and absorbing egotism, self-pity, 
and moral chaos. If Professor Mc- 
Cole ever had a temptation to mini- 
mize the excellences of these writers 
he resists it successfully and his 
strictures are all the more effective 


because completely free from in- 
tolerance and ill-humor. Quoting 
a character of Dos Passos, “When 
the day comes we’ll kill God,” he 
smilingly remarks that this is “a 
pretty big job for even an anarch- 
ist.” When he quotes certain typi- 
cal passages from Faulkner and 
Dreiser he blandly wonders whether 
they are really trying to understand 
our age or offering an ineffective 
parody of it. 

Professor McCole is never on the 
defensive. He is an exhilarating 
person, in fact, who has no cramp- 
ing reverence for the men he writes 
of or for the adoring critical opinion 
which surrounds them like incense. 
He is of the same generation as this 
younger set of writers and their 
“show-me” attitude in their fiction 
is matched by his “show-me” chal- 
lenge to them. He is good-humored 
where they are cynical, sane where 
they are chaotic, hopeful where they 
are pessimistic, and when their 
egotism becomes oppressive he 
makes them look a little ridiculous. 

This book is written with gusto. 
Professor McCole is not afraid to 
call a spade a spade and his book 
abounds in quotable passages which 
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are as penetrating as a_ stab. 
“Ulysses,” he writes, “has a greater 
cloacal content than any other book 
written in English.” Again, the af- 
fairs with women of Dos Passos’ 
Charley Anderson “indicate the 
same tragic proportions that one 
would find in the procreative activi- 
ties of a good rooster.” Again, 
Thomas Wolfe (whom, by the way, 
he considers incomparably the most 
promising of our younger writers) 
“at times attempts to build moun- 
tains of passion out of molehills of 
mere irritability or neuroticism.” 
From this fictional welter of self- 
consciousness, eroticism, and gloom, 
Professor McCole turns hopefully to 
those books which portend that a 
sated public is welcoming novels 
wherein normal people have normal 
emotions and do normal things. 
Thus he ends on an optimistic note. 
“Let the novelist write of his day if 
he wants to; but let him do so with- 
out forgetting that his day is but 
one in the years.” This book can be 
neither laughed off nor ignored. It 
is refreshing, sound, packed with 
challenges, and rich in proof that 
the author knows his material. Sev- 
eral of its chapters appeared in sub- 
stance originally in the pages of THE 
CATHOLIC Wor Lp. a 2& 


The Emperor Heart. By Laurence 
Whistler. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

Saltwater Farm. By Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin. Same _ publisher. 
$1.90. 

Collected Poems. By Florence Con- 
verse. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50. 

This poetry, all good stuff, is of 
amusing variety. 

Mr. Whistler makes poems like 
little pulsing flames. “Perilous” 

beauty hovers, blown on winds of a 
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“burning,” that is, a living England. 
But he appears not essentially 
laureate of visibilities or of prophe- 
cies. He celebrates life’s inner 
ardency, “the short fiery sweetness 
of our day.” Life is a poignant 
thing, of birth and spring and hate, 
and most of love, sharp rapture or 
keen pain,—‘“only a little more in 
the sun” than death which shares its 
place and time. Special lines glow 
memorably with gallantry and 
splendor, phrases fused by their 
own interior fire. 

We greet our favorite Mr. Coffin 
with more familiar cheer,—his pres- 
ent volume smelling clean of New 
England, Maine, and salt of Maine 
coast and Maine character. There 
is the shore itself, none too encour- 
aging, austere, washed with fog, 
with lustral sunshine too. Here are 
folks “saving of emotion,” “with 
bodies always leaning towards the 
blow,” rugged, toiling, sound, lov- 
able, even the loafers following the 
sun around the shed. Here are our 
thicket friends, inchworm, wood- 
chuck, and the skunk, most beauti- 
ful of New England creatures come 
at last to his poetic due. Here is the 
homeland pasture-shore, sweet with 
“fern, junipers, wild roses, and the 
sea.” Most important is Mr. Coffin, 
who likes to be alive and noticing. 
Do the poems get careless some- 
times? They should not; for his is 
a rare gift, fresh as untouched 
bloom on the pasture blueberry. 

Miss Converse’s book takes more 
describing, representing not a phase 
or single theme, but a lifetime’s 
shorter poems by a writer of dis- 
tinction. Here is supple diversity of 
melodies, of moods, of themes from 
a pumping-engine up. Most ex- 
quisite perhaps are certain intimate 
lyrics, the “Aubade” and “Festival,” 
circled by hovering rhythms of deli- 
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cate tenderness. There are religious 
lyrics like the austere “Vigil.” 
There are trivia which are more 
than trivia, like the irresistible 
“Nuit Blanche” full of Parisian 
night-honks. There is social sum- 
mons, sometimes waving a little red 
flag with intrepid carefulness to 
madden the bull. There are dra- 
matic interludes like the reverent 
interpretation of Jeanne d’Arc. 
There are sardonics, brief thrusts of 
satire, masterly “Mammon the 
Almsgiver,” and “Bread Line” from 
Efficiency Expert. Themes of re- 
ligious and social dedication are 
most frequent, most characteristic 
when merged. Best in this sort is 
“A Masque of Sibyls,” drama of sen- 
sitive phantasy, vision of a New 
Jerusalem built by children in play 
and therefore coming down out of 
heaven from God. It presents a 
dusk of the gods, last reach of 
Apollo towards the kingdoms of life 
and light, his last defeat as he re- 
tires with his dead sibyl before the 
whiter, invisible glory of the Prince 
of the Cross. The poem is daring 
and lovely, with sweet and spon- 
taneous obedience of music. Self- 
conscious naiveté, usually a danger- 
ous risk, is here imaginative. Fresh 
tunes blossom at its touch, really 
good enough to remind us that they 
sing a new song in Heaven. 
A. K. T. 


Labby. By Hesketh Pearson. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 
The appraisal of this book is a 

much simpler matter than the ap- 

praisal of its subject,—the erratic 
genius who befriended under-dogs, 
fought fearlessly in the British Par- 
liament for justice to the Boers and 
the Irish, made himself a thorn in 
the side of the Tory leaders and 
Queen Victoria and, through the col- 
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lumns of Truth, circulated his criti- 
cisms of Englishmen and English 
institutions all over the English 
speaking world. Hesketh Pearson 
presents us with an honest portrait, 
sympathetic, yet not unduly wor- 
shipful. He tells the story pretty 
much as Labby himself would have 
wished it to be told. He sticks close- 
ly to his job, putting in just enough 
background to make his tale intelli- 
gible to the reader unacquainted 
with the ins and outs of English 
politics. There is not an uninterest- 
ing page, indeed hardly an uninter- 
esting line, in the whole book. 

The Catholic reader will appreci- 
ate Labby’s complete lack of preju- 
dice towards the Church and will be 
entertained by Mr. Pearson’s sum- 
mary of the process which led Mrs. 
Labouchere into the Church. “It is 
more than probable that he was 
largely responsible for her becoming 
a Roman Catholic. His undeviating 
equability, his amused and slightly 
disdainful toleration, his cynical 
knowingness, his unwavering scep- 
ticism, must have been quite suffi- 
cient to precipitate an ardent nature 
like hers into a Faith in which she 
could find nothing at all that dis- 
tantly reminded her of him. Char- 
acteristically he had not the least 
objection to her conversion. It was 
merely another of the comical va- 
garies of life. Like many agnostics 
he felt that, if people had to embrace 
a religion at all, the Roman Catholic 
was the pick of the bunch.” 

When in 1886 his daughter was 
old enough to go to school, he rea- 
soned that she would when grown 
up, hardly find an acceptable suitor 
in England. Therefore she must 
marry on the Continent, therefore 
she should be brought up a Catholic, 
therefore she should be sent at once 
to a Catholic convent. And so, on 
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the following morning Dora, whom 
Labby worshiped, was entered in a 
convent school in Kensington Square 
and became in time the Marchesa di 
Rudini, and later the Princess Rus- 
poli, “one of the loveliest women in 
Rome.” J. McS. 


T. E. Lawrence By His Friends. 
Edited by A. W. Lawrence. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $4.00. 

Lawrence of Arabia, belonged to 
that rare type of men of action who, 
like Chevalier Bayard or Chinese 
Gordon seem to have been born in 
“Merlin’s aisle of glamorie” and in 
no mortal country. Since his death 
in 1935 his legend has acquired 
many ramifications, increasing in 
retrospect those powers of personal 
fascination which in his lifetime 
prevented dazzled eyes from seeing 
too clearly. 

Biographies of him come thick 
and fast, but these are inevitably 
pulled out of perspective by the one- 
man view of their authors. The 
present volume is, in a sense, a cor- 
rective of over or underdrawn ap- 
praisals. The many facets of his 
character could be counted only in a 
general reckoning by his friends. 
This has been accomplished under 
the skillful editorship of A. W. 
Lawrence, the youngest of “T. E.’s” 
four brothers. He explains in his 
preface: “Each of those invited to 
write in this book was asked to limit 
himself to that aspect of my brother 
which he personally knew best; and 
to be candid, critical and personal.” 

The result is a kaleidescopic vol- 
ume, packed with the clearest and 
choicest significances of memory—a 
landscape defined by sunset. The 
contributors, numbering upwards of 
eighty, include people as widely di- 
verse in temperament and occupa- 


tion as Lord Allenby and Bernard 
Shaw, Lowell Thomas and Ja’far 
Pasha, Lawrence’s mother and Ern- 
est Dowson. Their impressions are 
briefly recorded, beginning with 
those who knew him in his earliest 
school days and continuing through 
the whole romantic adventure until 
its end in disillusion and retire- 
ment. These records bear the im- 
pact of whole-hearted wonder. The 
vitality of their subject still holds 
them under the spell of the inex- 
plicable. The man who could weld 
wild Arab tribes into unity, compel- 
ling their almost fanatical devotion, 
who could patiently mend the toys 
of the children at the Jabail school 
in Syria, knew the secret hidden 
from the rank and file. Such men 
sometimes incur the hatred of lesser 
souls. It was not so with Lawrence. 
Love breathes even through adverse 
criticism in this book like a scented 
air from a lost Arabian city. 

Lord Halifax’s speech at the un- 
veiling of the bust to Lawrence in 
St. Paul’s cathedral forms the intro- 
duction to this symposium, and it 
might well be its epilogue through 
its fine accuracy in synthesizing the 
essentials of the hero’s character. 

A. McC. S. 


Twenty Years as Military Attaché. 
By T. Bentley Mott. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. 
It is said that at a dinner of nine- 

teenth-century savants, a young 

Englishwoman with sociological fire 

in her eyes approached the philoso- 

pher Taine with the question: 

“But M. Taine, how do you save 
the world?” 

“My dear lady,” replied Taine, “I 
do not save the world.” 

Colonel Mott is like that. He has 
written 350 pages on the stormiest 
period of modern history without 
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offering a single panacea for our so- 
cial and political ills. In spite of 
this, or perhaps because of this, 
Twenty Years as Military Attaché is 
a very interesting and valuable 
book. 

The years leading up to Armaged- 
don are portrayed here, as also the 
personages, great and small,, who 
had their share in leading Europe 
to the brink of the abyss of 1914— 
and all with a wistful charm that 
makes one somehow long to be back 
in the first decade of the twentieth 
century when the elder Roosevelt 
was slaying lions in Africa and Lord 
Grey of Fallodon was walking in his 
rose garden studying the notes of 
songbirds. 

But Colonel Mott, like the good 
soldier that he is, is at his best when 
he describes the years of the World 
War. Here the writer of pleasant 
memoirs gives place to the historian 
and we get the inside story of some 
very important happenings. The 
relations between Clemenceau and 
Foch, the peculiar method used by 
Joffre to make Sir John French take 
the offensive on that critical night 
in September, 1914, when only the 
“now or never” of the Marne lay 
between the German hosts and vic- 
tory, Pershing’s fight for an au- 
tonomous American Army—Colonel 
Mott gives us a good deal of light on 
these much discussed matters in a 
style so delightful that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to put his book down 
until the last page is read. 

W. F. K. 


Pope Pius XI and World Affairs. 
By William Teeling. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 
Mr. Teeling declares that it is per- 

fectly easy for a British-born Cath- 

olic to differentiate between the re- 
ligious and the political influence of 
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Rome. But the most casual reader 
of his book, published in England 
by Lovat Dickson, under the title 
The Pope in Politics, will soon dis- 
cover that this unfair and preju- 
diced British-born Catholic found it, 
as a matter of fact, an impossible 
task. Writing with the animus of 
an Alabama Ku-Kluxer—we make 
them Supreme Court Judges in this 
country—the author fails to grasp 
the distinction between the Church 
as a divine organism looking solely 
to the salvation of souls and the 
Church as an ecclesiastical polity, 
doing its utmost to meet the prob- 
lems of the modern secularist 
state. 

Mr. Teeling is often most insult- 
ing to the Holy Father, character- 
izing him as self-willed, obstinate, 
intolerant of advice, tactless in his 
dealings with the nations, and sub- 
servient to Mussolini and his Fascist 
Italy. He calls him an autocrat both 
in principle and action, and falsely 
describes him as a despiser of de- 
mocracy of the English or American 
type. 

It would take a dozen pages of 
this magazine merely to enumerate 
the many absurd and unreliable 
statements of this irresponsible 
journalist, who lends too ready an 
ear to superficial gossip, and who 
relies too often on his perfervid im- 
agination for his facts. 

Here are a few instances: The 
Pope is afraid of a possible schism 
in some countries of the West; he 
hopes for the reunion of the Eastern 
Churches to counterbalance the 
democratic Catholicism of the New 
World; he is obsessed by the men- 
ace of Atheistic Communism, and 
believes it can be met solely by a 
totalitarian government; he is a 


strong advocate of Catholic Action 
—which is a tragedy for the English 
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speaking world, and fit only for the 
inferior races of the mission field: 
he is kindly tolerant of United States 
Catholicism, “which he likes very 
little,” because it provides an ever 
increasing supply of funds and an 
ever increasing supply of successful 
foreign missionaries; his opposition 
to the present Spanish government 
has identified him with European 
Fascism; he is worried about the di- 
rection in which Catholicism in 
North America is developing; he has 
failed to make Cardinals of the 
Archbishops of London and Balti- 
more, because in one instance Eng- 
land sponsored sanctions against 
Italy, and in the other he would not 
tolerate a primate in the United 
States. 

Mr. Teeling’s remarks on Ameri- 
canism and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference are absurdly 
inaccurate, and his statements that 
the Eucharistic Congress of Chicago 
was one of the main reasons in de- 
ciding Mussolini’s agreement with 
the Vatican is utterly without foun- 
dation. 

In all, we found this a most dis- 
appointing book. The theme is an 
important one, of interest alike to 
Catholics and non-Catholics. Chris- 
topher Dawson could have treated it 
adequately — William Teeling has 
neither the knowledge nor _ the 
ability to do justice to his thesis. 
He would not have won his doctor- 


ate thereby in any first rate univer- _ 


sity. a. ¢ 
Phudd Hill. By Alan Devoe. New 

York: Julian Messner, Inc. $2.00. 

As if to prove that Thoreau’s 
spiritual descendants have not per- 
ished this book, several chapters of 
which first appeared in THE CaTH- 
oLic WorLD, comes to hand, bring- 
ing with it a sense of beauty and 
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wonder from a real world that lives 
miles away from the nearest post 
office. Phudd Mountain is a “fir- 
green hill” at whose feet dwell men 
whom the unwise call farmers but 
the wise name “oracles and readers 
of earth omens.” Halfway up the 
hill in a three-sided shack among the 
trees the author of this little book 
dwells, smiling at his pitying city 
friends and filling his mind and soul 
with the sights and sounds and in- 
finitely varied life which make ‘his 
retreat a kind of peep-hole upon the 
cosmos. “This minute domain 
which is encompassed by the walls 
of my shack is a theatre of the end- 
less earth-play in miniature, a 
ceaseless turmoil of aliveness.” 
Animal and vegetable life struggle 
here for existence. (Do you recall 
Thoreau’s exciting description of 
the battle of the ants in Walden?) 
“Here is the grinding and turning of 
the millwheels of the universe, here 
the sign of the eternal processes by 
which mountains are flung up from 
the bottom of the sea and constella- 
tions propelled across the sky and 
the particles of colored dust arrayed 
upon the wings of butterflies.” 

It is because Mr. Devoe is con- 
scious of all this that he is poles 
apart from merely sentimental na- 
ture lovers and that he is awed by 
what he sees and, like Wordsworth, 
subdued by the Presence he reads 
there. 

As a small boy he dreamed of be- 
coming a Curator and in his inter- 
ests and the cast of his extraordi- 
narily alert mind he is a Curator 
still. But not that only. He is, be- 
sides, a poet, whose senses are ex- 
tremely delicate, who thrills to all 
that speaks to him through sight, 
sound, and scent and who reveals in 
beautiful prose a contagious won- 
der and joy. % 38° 
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History of the Popes. Vols. XXV. & 
XXVI. By Freiherr Ludwig von 
Pastor. Translated and edited by 
Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $5.00 
each. 

Regarded as the first fruits of 
Pope Leo’s startling innovation in 
opening the secret archives of the 
Vatican to writers of history, Pas- 
tor’s History of the Popes began to 
appear in 1886. It took rank im- 
mediately as superior to all preced- 
ing treatises on the papacy for the 
period it covered; Ranke, Gregoro- 
vius, Creighton and even Reymont, 
had to be supplemented and cor- 
rected by Pastor. His work began 
with the popes at the close of the 
Middle Ages,—when the papal 
household went to Avignon,—and 
continued until the early seven- 
teenth century. Fourteen volumes 
appeared before the author’s death 
in 1928 and the two remaining, in 
1933. 

In 1891 Father Antrobus of the 
London Oratory, began the transla- 
tion of the first six volumes, and Fa- 
ther Kerr carried the work through 
to volume XXIV., which was pub- 
lished in 1933. The English pub- 
lishers have been making two vol- 
umes of each German volume, but 
owing to the fact that some of the 
latter have been divided into two or 
three parts, Vol. XII. of the German 
forms the present Vols. XXV. and 
XXVI. As the succeeding German 
volumes are in one, two and three 
parts variously, it is thought that 
there will be about fourteen more 
English volumes before the transla- 
tion is completed. 

This latest installment we owe to 
Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B., who, fol- 
lowing the tradition established by 
his predecessors, has exercised 
scrupulous consideration both for 


the meaning of the author and for 
the convenience of the reader. The 
present volumes—after a few pages 
on Leo XI. who died in the very 
month of his election—deal with the 
pontificate of Paul V. (1605-1621). 
The name of the author is sufficient 
guarantee of the accuracy of the 
work. As for its interest, the reader 
has only to recall that during these 
sixteen years took place the Gun- 
powder Plot in England, the Holy 
See’s break with Venice then under 
the evil influence of the Servite 
Sarpi, the condemnation of Galileo 
by the Inquisition, the great Jesuit- 
Dominican controversy on the na- 
ture of grace, and the “Massacre of 
the Valtellina” which almost pre- 
cipitated a general European war. 
In fact before the death of Paul V., 
the Thirty Years’ War had already 
commenced, so that we see here the 
field of battle being prepared. 
J. McS. 


The Far East Comes Nearer. By Hes- 
sell Tiltman. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3.00. 

In his title Mr. Tiltman stresses 
the point that has_ disturbed 
thoughtful observers for the past 
decades; the increasing impor- 
tance of Far Eastern politics in 
world affairs and the repercussions 
that threaten Occidental interests. 
His acute and impartial study of the 
situation analyzes such influences. 
This book is timely, a valuable aid 
in understanding the present crisis, 
as it outlines fully the trends that 
resulted in the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in China. 

The author recognizes the tre- 
mendous problem of Japanese mili- 
tarism confronting Russian Com- 
munism—with China as the field of 
combat. The determination to ac- 
quire more territory as a buffer be- 
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tween the Island Empire and the 
Soviet Union and the need for mar- 
kets for a highly geared industrial 
machine—these have been the 
prime factors in Japan’s policy of 
aggression in Manchukuo and in the 
economic throttling of the five 
provinces of North China. The in- 
creasing population which each 
month produces twenty thousand 
agricultural workers for whom 
there is no land, is a spur to the ac- 
quisition of new territory. China’s 
boycott of Japanese goods infuri- 
ated Japan and caused her to intro- 
duce a vicious system of smuggling 
in North China. Her resentment of 
this boycott and the Nanking Gov- 
ernment’s refusal of codperation 
that meant virtual submission has 
resulted in Japan’s bland statement 
that China must be punished—for 
daring to remain Chinese. 

The Military Party finally forced 
the issue and projected the unde- 
clared war that has resulted in the 
loss of thousands of lives, the 
scheme of terrorization that has 
killed civilians and wantonly de- 
stroyed property. In 1936, on the 
very evening that Mr. Amau, the of- 
ficial spokesman for the Japanese 
Government, was assuring Mr. Tilt- 
man that the Military Party was 
subservient to the Diet, the Mili- 
tarists were staging a massacre of 
the Elder Statesman who opposed 
their views of conquest. That melo- 
dramatic incident was merely the 
prelude to the present conflict. 

Japan, in the face of world dis- 
approval, refuses to acknowledge 
guilt. This, the author points out, 
is because the territorial integrity 
of China has already been violated 
by Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Portugal—and on previous occa- 
sions by Japan herself. There is 
historical precedent for the dismem- 


berment of China. In absorbing 
Western techniques, Japan unfor- 
tunately mastered the premise that 
might makes right. 

The waning prestige of Great Bri- 
tain with its implications of insta- 
bility for world peace, the treaties 
Japan has broken, the menace to 
Western markets in Japan’s new 
imperialism—all these subjects are 
ably discussed by the author. The 
inter-relationship of East and West, 
their interdependence, the ironic 
processes of cause and effect are 
clearly set forth. For instance, it 
was our panic of 1929, depriving the 
Japanese of an outlet for raw silk 
that started Japan on a campaign of 
concentrated selling that alarmed 
the merchants and manufacturers 
of the world. 

D. G. 


Seven Kinds of Inflation. By Richard 
Dana Skinner. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House-McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. $2.50. 

In the opinion of most persons 
one kind of inflation is one too 
many. The author of this very in- 
teresting and useful volume assures 
us that there are seven varieties of 
this much dreaded phenomenon. 
They are: 

1. Inflation of bond prices. 

2. Inflation of short term inter- 
est rates. 

3. Inflation of stock prices. 

4. Inflation of the general price 
level. 

5. Inflation of debt compared to 
wealth. 

6. Inflation of interest charges 
compared to income. 

7. Inflation of living costs com- 
pared to income. 

Each of them, however, receives 
adequate discussion and clear ex- 
planation. In the course of his treat- 
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ment the author demolishes many 
popular misconceptions and pre- 
sents facts and_ considerations 
which will enable any intelligent 
and industrious reader to obtain a 
fairly good idea of “what inflation is 
all about.” Indeed, Mr. Skinner 
tells us that the purpose of the book 
is “to help the layman defend him- 
self, and his own judgment, against 
this verbal assault and battery of 
the calamity howlers in one year 


and the fatuous optimists in an- 
other.” 

The last four chapters—“Decades 
of Debt,” “Decades of Interest Pay- 
ments,” “The Standard of Living” 
and “Owners in Bondage,” deal 
mainly with our enormous debt 
structure and its alarming implica- 
tions. Debt capitalism, concludes 
the author, “is the very core of in- 
flations and their agonizing after- 
math.” J. A. R. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


BioGRAPHY: Death in Dublin. By 
Frank O’Connor (Garden City, N. 
Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50). 
In life Michael Collins possessed 
qualities which made him the most 
engaging figure of the informal Irish 
war of 1916. In the pages of this 
book, published originally under the 
title The Big Fellow, he continues to 
inspire interest, affection, admira- 
tion. Making use of the abundant 
literature which deals with Collins 
and also absorbing much informa- 
tion from men closely associated 
with him, the author has done a 
good job, for he gives us a living, 
speaking picture of a hero,—not an 
idealized hero either, but one who 
rages and hesitates at times, who is 
soft-hearted and pitiful yet deter- 
mined, one who drinks and swears 
occasionally, and nevertheless re- 
mains a figure of extraordinary pro- 
portions, both physically and moral- 
ly. The book would have been a bet- 
ter one, had the author provided 
greater detail where detail was need- 
ed, and eliminated obscurities where 
obscurity was inexcusable. His most 
enthusiastic readers will probably 
be those not personally acquainted 
with Collins nor intimately familiar 
with contemporary Ireland. Often 
enough Mr. O’Connor goes out of his 


way to publish his disapproval of 
persons or policies with the cer- 
tainty of giving offense, at the same 
time leaving us in the dark about 
his own opinions. 

The Life and Convictions of Wil- 
liam Sydney Thayer, Physician. By 
Edith Reid. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. $2.50.) Edith 
Reid, well known for her biography 
of Dr. William Osler, has drawn a 
lifelike portrait of Osler’s successor 
as professor of medicine at Johns 
Hopkins. Thayer studied at the Har- 
vard Medical School, did post-gradu- 
ate work at Berlin and Vienna, and 
after a brief practice in Boston, was 
invited by Osler to join the medical 
staff at Johns Hopkins. For nearly 
forty years he was active on the staff, 
beloved alike by professors and stu- 
dents. In 1917 he joined the Red 
Cross Mission to Russia, and when 
we entered the World War he volun- 
teered at once, and was appointed 
by General Pershing to the difficult 
post of Director of General Medicine 
for the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Chicago, Montreal, Paris 
and Edinburgh gave him honorary 
degrees, France, England and the 
United States decorated him and his 
friends founded a lectureship on 
Clinical Medicine in his honor. 
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LITERATURE: Cavalier Drama: An 
Historical and Critical Supplement 
to the Study of the Elizabethan and 
Restoration Stage. By Professor 
Alfred Harbage. (New York: Mod- 
ern Language Association of Amer- 
ica.) This is a book for professors, 
not for scholars. In the course of 
preparing biographies of Thomas 
Killigrew and Sir William Davenant, 
Professor Harbage has dutifully 
read through the gamut of Cavalier 
plays, and in the process, found him- 
self moved to say this and that about 
them. Instead, therefore, of making 
a careful investigation into the opin- 
ions and activities of the Cavalier 
dramatists, particularly in relation 
to the politics and court intrigues in 
which most of them were embroiled, 
Professor Harbage has allowed him- 
self to scamper facetious!y over the 
surface of these plays, rarely, if ever, 
making his readers understand the 
cause of their tremendous contem- 
porary vogue. The best one can sav 
for this wordy book is that it is an 
ample catalogue of titles and gob- 
bets, strung along with a mildly 
amusing commentary which will 
undoubtedly prove useful to the 
routine professor, who will, in the 
future as in the past, not hesitate to 
lecture about this plethora of plays 
which he has not read. 

Selected Poems of T. A. Daly. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50.) With the coming Christmas 
season in view we recommend as a 
gift this volume which should have 
been noticed many months ago. It 
includes most of the best poems of 
those books which made Daly popu- 
lar more than a quarter of a century 
since: McAroni Ballads—-Canzoni— 
Songs of Wedlock—Madrigali—Car- 
mina—McAroni Medleys. As one re- 
reads, it is difficult to refrain from 
quoting; but that would be a fatal 
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process to begin. Suffice it to say 
with Mr. Christopher Morley that 
Daly possesses the intuition of the 
perfect story-teller, that he is the 
competent spokesman of those least 
able to express themselves and that 
in popular verse his poems are al- 
most unique for polished accuracy 
of form and cadence. 

The Satin Slipper. By Paul 
Claudel. (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. &3.50.) This is a new and 
cheaper edition—the first cost $5.00 
—of Claudel’s masterpiece. It is a 
strange poem of lust and murder 
and worldly wisdom; an apparently 
choolie medley of evil that eventu- 
ates in good; a Catholic treatise on 
the overruling of providence and 
the divine efficacy of prayer. A dif- 
ficult beck to interpret as the critics 
«d, and the author himself 
admits in his opening lines, “I, the 
pointer, have drawn that picture 
whose smhbiect is everything. 

“But the point, to find it, that’s 
the point for vou, mv dearest reader. 

“T meen that vital punctum which 
centers evervthing.” 

The trensiation is by Father John 
O’Connor, the original of Chester- 
ton’s Fvther Brown. He has suce- 
ceeded in a most difficult task. 


discove: 


Histony AND RELIGION: 
Disciplinary Decrees of the General 


" 
Currey 


Councils. By Rev. H. J. Schroeder, 
O.P. (St. Lovis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $6.00.) This ecllection of the 


disciplinary decrees of the first 
eighteen Gereral Councils of the 
Catholic Church up to but excluding 
the Council of Trent is a volume of 
great value in the field of history. 
The author intends it to serve as an 
introduction to a subject which can 
be investigated exhaustively by spe- 
cial students in the great classical 
collections and in Bishop Hefele’s 
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standard work. Containing text, 
translation and commentary, it is 
the first work of its kind in English 
and, so far as we know, in any lan- 
guage. Commonly we advert to the 
dogmatic teachings of the councils 
much more than to their disciplin- 
ary decrees; but a knowledge of the 
legislation affecting conduct is ex- 
tremely useful because disciplinary 
decrees usually reflect the condi- 
tions of the period in which they 
were enacted. As it is also true that 
an amateur might easily misinter- 
pret the signficance of the Church’s 
rulings, the need of this volume be- 
comes obvious. 

The Twenty Ecumenical Councils of 
the Catholic Church. By Father 
Clement Raab, O.F.M. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00.) The 
first comment to be made on Father 
Raab’s volume is one of surprise that 
it was not written long ago. These 
Ecumenical Councils form so vital 
an element in the life of the Catholic 
Church that an accurate account of 
them may equip a reader with more 
useful information than many vol- 
umes of ecclesiastical history. This 
little handbook aims to give a bird’s- 
eye view of these landmarks and to 
provide the student with clues for 
research. It undertakes no discus- 
sion of controverted questions nor 
does it enter into a detailed story of 
the sessions of any council. It mere- 
ly gives a synopsis—average length 
ten pages—of the time, the place, the 
legislation and the doctrinal teach- 
ing of each assemblage. Its princi- 
pal claim upon the student is based 
upon the convenient form in which 
this information is provided. 

Siehe, er ist vor den Toren. Von 
Robert Kosmas. (Ensiedeln, 
Schweiz: Verlagsanstalt Benziger 
&Co. 2fr.40;m.2.) To appreciate 
the apocalyptic flavor of this little 


book of advent meditations it is al- 
most decisively necessary to be born 
to the German language and to be 
born to the Holy Ghost. In four 
chapters of glowing rhetoric, the au- 
thor announces the breathless wait- 
ing of the world for Him, the Babe 
Who shall come to Bethlehem and be 
born in a manger for the redemption 
of the world. There is an atmos- 
phere of occultism, but it is authen- 
tic Catholic occultism. The weaving 
together of passages from the Ad- 
vent Liturgy, together with ejacula- 
tions from the Hebrew scriptures— 
all garmented in the purple prose of 
Nietzsche at his best— makes a 
heady brew for the thirst of the 
spirit. Here, too, is a philosophy ex- 
pounded. The author tilts against 
the positivistic science of the day 
and against the black spirit of 
nationalism (he is a Swiss) with 
great effect. The exquisite physical 
manufacture of this little volume 
should also be noticed. 

La Congrégation du Saint Esprit. 
Par Georges Goyau. (Paris: Ber- 
nard Grasset. Collection “Les 
Grands Ordres Monastiques et Insti- 
tuts Religieux.” 15 fr.) In this 
popular history of the Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost, the eminent au- 
thor tells of its foundation by a bril- 
liant Breton priest, Poullart des 
Places, whose aim was to train mis- 
sionaries for the most abandoned 
souls of both Christian and pagan 
countries. He died three years 
after his ordination, but his semi- 
nary sent missionaries to India, 
China and the French colonies until 
the French Revolution all but de- 
stroyed his work. Its revival was 
due to the Ven. Francis Mary Liber- 
man, a converted Jew, founder of 
the Society of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary in 1842. Six years later, at 
the request of the Holy See, he 
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merged his society with the all but 
defunct Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost. M. Goyau traces the mis- 
sionary activities of the Congrega- 
tion in Africa, records its splendid 
record of 250,000 native converts, 
tells of its seven hundred priests 
dying in the mission field, gives brief 
sketches of the Congregation’s su- 
periors and mentions its many foun- 
dations throughout the world. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Speech Choir. 
By Marjorie Gullan. (New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.50.) This book 
will be welcomed by everyone inter- 
ested in “better speech.” It is timely 
and practical: timely because there 
is such a widespread interest in 
Choral Speaking: practical because 
the material is carefully graded, 
from simple refrains and patter 
verses, to poems demanding a high 
quality of technical skill. The poems 
are almost entirely by American au- 
thors, and there are ample and illu- 
minating notes. Miss Gullan is the 
recognized authority on Choral 
Speaking; and she has developed a 
technique that improves speech in 
the only practical way; that is by de- 
veloping in the children an apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of tone, of images, 
of rhythms. “Better Speech” which 
is mere imitation, only a superficial 
veneer, has no real educational sig- 
nificance but when clear and vigor- 
ous speech is the result of clear and 
vigorous mental images, and speak- 
ing a poem is the joy of telling and 
sharing a happy adventure, then 
something of permanent value has 
been achieved. “Better Speech” 
means better human beings. 

’Taint Right. By Westbrook Peg- 
ler. (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50.) Mr. Peg- 
ler’s name has become with many a 
synonym for cynical and sometimes 
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savage humor. Yet to these quali- 
ties must be added such others as 
honesty, fearlessness and the jour- 
nalist’s fine instinct for what is at 
the moment acutely interesting. 
Pegler, to be sure, is not infallible, 
nor is he always — although fre- 
quently—on the side of the angels; 
but he is capable of acknowledging 
his own human limitations, witness 
the column which last August voiced 
his resentment at the communistic 
propaganda which had led him and 
other decent-minded Americans to 
believe that the Madrid Government 
stood for democracy. This book 
gives further evidence of his honesty 
and of his keen vision. It holds the 
reader’s interest fast on every page. 
It contains much that can be reread 
with profit. It shows that the au- 
thor’s head is on his shoulders and 
that his heart is in the right place. 

The Pro Parvulis Herald. Gratis 
to Book Club Members: $1.00 to 
Others. (New York: Pro Parvulis 
Book Club, Suite 2615 A, Empire 
State Building). As a token of a good 
thing supported and encouraged, we 
welcome the new and enlarged edi- 
tion of the Pro Parvulis Book Club’s 
Herald which made its first appear- 
ance with the August - September 
number after the club had been in 
operation for a year and a half. 
From Alan Drady’s opening confab 
with the boys to the Editorial Secre- 
tary, Mary Kiely’s, closing letter to 
the girls, it is attractive and human, 
full of the vigor, vim and resource- 
fulness to which children in all ages, 
but especially the modern child with 
its overactive mind, respond imme- 
diately. The club, with its three 
distinct age groups, each of which 
gets six really well chosen books 
throughout the year, is a boon to 
Catholic parents, and we know of 
no better gift for Christmas stock- 
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ings than a year’s membership 
therein-——- which may be had for 
$10.00. Much of the credit for its 
success must go to the devotion, ex- 
perience and judgment of the Edi- 
torial Secretary. Functioning for 
the past year from the editorial office 
in Providence, it has now become 
necessary to open a business depart- 
ment as well in this city. We should 
like to introduce to it all Catholic 
mothers, fathers, uncles, aunts, big 
sisters and brothers and above all, 
fairy godmothers. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The 
clear, forceful, yet restrained, state- 
ment regarding The War in Spain set 
forth in their “Pastoral Letter” by 
the Spanish Bishops merits thought- 
ful reading and wide dissemination 
and should go far towards dissipat- 
ing the clouds of misstatement and 
misunderstanding which have veiled 
actual conditions and the true issue 
for all too many. Rev. John S. 
Spence, in a retreat conference, has 
provided an excellent picture of the 
true place of the parish in Catholic 
life and of the essential characteris- 
tics of The Ideal Parishiorer. A No- 
vena for Vocations, by Rev. J. Elliot 
Ross, appearing in a new and attrac- 
tive format, offers a stimu! «ting, sys- 
tematic plan for opening the minds 
and arousing the heerts of young 
people and their families to an ap- 
preciative response should the call 
of Christ come to them and theirs. 
In his brief and effective “Preface” 
to the pamphlet, Father Gillis calls 
attention to the fact that “out of a 
Catholic population of more than 
twenty millions, God and religion 
are not getting even a fair share” of 
the workers so much needed. A 
pocket compendium of Indulgenced 
Prayers and Ejaculations compiled 
from approved sources, offers a 
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timely companion for the month of 
the Holy Souls. To the Design for 
Living Series has been added, very 
appropriately, Rev. Joseph McSor- 
lev’s successful On Being Cheerful 
(New York: The Paulist Press. 5 
cents each). 

Other pamphlets received: Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, by Rev. John P. 
Carroll-Abbing; Feast Day Devo- 
tions, by Mrs. Max well-Lawford; For 
Boys and Men, by Rev. J. Leo Me- 
Govern; The Good Shepherd, for chil- 
dren, by Sister Mary Dominica, O.P. 
(London: Catholic Truth Society. 5 
cents each). Communist Operations 
in Spain, by G. M. Godden (London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 
5 cents. Reprinted by The America 
Press). Spain in Arms; Franco— 
Who Is He? What Does He Fight 
For? and Facts About Communism 
(25 cents), by Edward Lodge Cur- 
ran, Ph.D. (Brooklyn: International 
Catholic Truth Society. 10 cents 
each). A new and enlarged edition 
of It Is Happening Here, by John 
Francis (Huntington, Ind.: Our 
Sunday Visitor Press. 25 cents). 

Social or Anti-Social Wages, by I. 
W. Cox, S.J.; The Catholic Mind, 
August 22d, September 8th and 22d 
(New York: The America Press. 5 
cents each). 

Christ in the Philippines, and Na- 
tive Sisters in the Orient, by Rev. Rob- 
ert E. Sheridan, M.M.; Chinese 
Apostles, by Rev. T. V. Kiernan, 
M.M., and Father Burns Among 
Manchu Bandits, “His own Story” 
(Maryknoll, N. Y.: The Field Afar. 
5 cents each). Negroes Do Think— 
As Communists Will Find Out, by 
Rev. John T. Gillard, S.S.J., Ph.D. 
(Baltimore: The Josephite Press. 5 
cents). The Fifth Precept —Is it 
Worth Keeping?, by Father Walter, 
O.S.B. (Latrobe, Pa.: St. Vincent’s 
Archabbey. 10 cents). While Christ- 
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mas. Candles Burned (Cornwells 
Heights, Pa.: The Mary Guild 
Press). The Franciscan Heritage, 
Part Four of the Proceedings of the 
Fourth National Tertiary Congress, 
edited by Paul R. Martin, M.A., and 
Maximus Poppy, O.F.M. (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co.). The Challenge 
to the Fundamental Philosophy of 
Constitutional Democracy in America, 
an address delivered at the Catholie 
Summer School by Raoul E. Des- 
vernine. The Roéle of the Catholic 
American in International Peace, by 
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Herbert Wright, reprint from the 
Providence College Alembic. Nation- 
alisme et Objection de Conscience, by 
Yves de la Briére, S.J., and La 
Jeunesse devant Notre Temps, by 
André Maurois (Paris: Flammarion. 
5 cents each). International Con- 
ciliation, September: “The United 
States and International Adminis- 
trative Unions, some Historical 
Aspects,” by Henry Reiff, Ph.D. 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 5 cents a 
copy). 
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D. Appteron-Century Co., New York: 

Hawaii: Isles of Enchantment. By Clifford Gessler. $5.00. 

Dovop, Meap & Co., New York: 
The Boy Shelley. By Laura Benét. $2.00. London Music in 1888-89 as Heard by Corno di 
— (Later Known as Bernard Shaw) With Some Further Autobiographical Particulars. 
Fasran & Rinenaat, New York: 
New Frontiers of the Mind. By J. B. Rhine. $2.50. 
Forpuam Universiry Press, New York: 
I Also Send You. By Thomas H. Moore, S.J. $1.50. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York: 
Tables for Parents. By Dorothy Canfield. $2.50. The Zeal of Thy House. By Dorothy L. 
Sayers. $1.50. 
Haaren & Baos., New York: 
The Rains Came. A Novel of Modern India. By Louis Bromfield. $2.75. 
Hotmay House, New York: 

Ali Lives in Iran. By Caroline Singer and Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. $1.75. Lumbercamp. 

By Glen Rounds. $2.00. 
P. J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 

The Lives of the Saints. Originally compiled by Rev. Alban Butler. Edited, revised, and 
copiously supplemented by Herbert Thurston, SJ., and Norah Leeson. Vol. VI.: June. 
$2.75. Child Psychology and Religion. By a teacher of those who teach Religion. 60 
cents. Hours of Contemplation. By Canon Adalbert Brenninkmeyer, D.D. $1.00. 

Aurrep A. Knopr, New York: 

The Short Stories of Katherine Mansfield. %3.50. The Minstrel Boy: A Portrait of Tom 

Moore. By L. A. G. Strong. $3.75. The Woman at the Door. By Warwick Deeping. $2.50. 
Lonomans, Green & Co., New York: 

What Man Has Made of Man. By Mortimer J. Adler. $3.50. Once Upon a Time in Egypt. By 
Frances Kent Gere. $2.00. And Then the Storm. By Sister M. Monica, Ph.D. $2.50. The 
Fortune of Bridget Malone. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. $2.00. Sorrow Built a Bridge. By 
Katherine Burton. $2.50. A Reporter at the Papal Court. By Thomas B. Morgan. $3.00. 

THe Macmittan Co., New York: 

Christianity and Sex. By Richard C. Cabot, M.D. $1.00. The New Testament of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated from the Original Greek by Very Rev. Francis 
Aloysius Spencer, 0.P. Edited by Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John A. McHugh, O.P. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York: 
Spider Architect. By Mary Sinton Leitch. $2.00. 
Sueep & Warp, N. Y.: 

The Church and the Gospel. By Joseph Huby. Translated by Fenton Moran. $1.75. Gael 
Over Glasgow. By Edward Shiels. $2.50. John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantism. 
By Maximin Piette. Translated by Rev. J. B. Howard. $5.00. Wedlock. By C. C. Martin- 
dale, SJ. $1.00. 

Faepearcx A. Stoxes Co., New York: , 

Of All Places! By Patience, Richard and Johnny Abbe. $2.00. 
Tue Stupio Puptications, New York: 

Treasures of Art: Stained Glass of York Minster. By Canon F. Harrison, M.A., F.S.A. $2.50. 
Tue Vixino Parss, New York: 

Breakfast With the Clowns. By Rosalie Slocum. $1.00. Men Are Brothers. By Eva Taylor. 
$1.00. 

Josepn F, Waaner, New York: 

The Parish School Administration. By the Rev. Paul S. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D. $1.75. The 
Road of Pain. By Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. $1.50. 

Str. ANTHONY GutLp Press, Paterson, N. J.: 
The Priest’s Way to God. By Thomas Plassman, O.F.M. $2.00. 
Tue Dotputn Press, Philadelphia: 
Next Sunday’s Sermon. By Rev. John K. Sharp, A.M., S.T.B. $2.00. 
J. B. Lipprncorr Co., Philadelphia: 
The Rest of My Life. By Carolyn Wells. $2.75. 
Litrie, Brown & Co., Boston: 
Brother Petroc’s Return. By S. M.C. $1.75. 
Tue Canmetrre Press, Chicago: 
Roses Fall Where Rivers Meet. By Rev. Albert H. Dolan, 0.Carm. $1.00. 
Saint Jonn’s Appey Paress, Collegeville, Minn.: 
Manaal for Oblates of St. Benedict. By Right Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, 0.S.B. $1.00. 
Tue Pavce Pusiisnine Co., Milwaukee: 
The Dissident Eastern Churches. By Donald Attwater. $3.50. 
Manqurtre University Press, Milwaukee: 
The Jeremy Collier Stage Controversy, 1698-1726. By Sister Rose Anthony, S.C. $2.00. 
S. Krex, Doman & Co., London: 
International Thoughts. By John Nibb. 














